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Jhe 

?TER  Jesus  had  ascended 
into  Heaven,  the  disciples 
all  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
to  wait  there  for  “the 
promise  of  the  Father,” 
as  Jesus  had  told  them.  They  used 
to  meet  together  in  an  upper  room, 
with  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and 
the  other  women,  and  many  more 
who  believed ;  and  they  spent  their 
time  in  prayer  and  praise. 

One  day,  when  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  of  this  happy  company 
were  gathered  together,  Peter  stood 
up  and  spoke  to  them.  He  remind¬ 
ed  them,  that  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles  was  parted  from  them  for 
ever : — the  wicked  Judas ;  and  then 
he  said,  “  Let  us  now  choose  from 
among  the  disciples,  another  man 
to  take  the  place  of  Judas,  and 
to  be  witness  with  us  of  the  re¬ 
surrection  of  Jesus.”  The  dis¬ 
ciples  were  all  willing  to  do  this  ; 
and  they  soon  chose  out  two  men, 
Joseph  called  Barsabas,  and  Mat¬ 
thias.  But  they  would  not  them¬ 


selves  determine  which  of  these  two 
should  be  the  apostle.  They  prayed 
to  God,  and  asked  Him  to  choose 
for  them.  They  said,  “  Thou, 
Lord,  which  knowest  the  hearts  of 
all,  show  which  of  these  two  Thou 
hast  chosen,  that  he  may  take  part 
of  this  ministry  and  apostleship” 
Then  they  cast  lots ;  and  God  made 
the  lot  fall  upon  Matthias;  and 
he  was  numbered  with  the  twelve 
apostles. 

It  was  very  right  of  the  apostles 
to  ask  God  to  direct  them  in  what 
they  did.  This  is  what  we  should 
always  do,  when  we  have  any  busi¬ 
ness  or  duty  to  perform.  We  are 
so  ignorant,  that  we  know  not  of 
ourselves  what  to  do,  nor  how  to 
do  it  aright ;  but  if  we  ask  God,  He 
will  give  us  holy  wisdom  to  teach 
and  direct  us.  St.  James  says,  “  If 
any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him 
ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all  men 
liberally,  and  upbraideth  not,  and 
it  shall  be  given  him.”  James  i.  5. 
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OF 


Pentecost. 


EN  days  after  the  ascen¬ 
sion,  was  the  feast  of 
Pentecost.  We  have  read 
of  this  feast  before.  God 
commanded  the  Israelites 
to  keep  it,  when  He  gave  them  the 
land  of  Canaan,  so  many  years  ago. 
It  was  kept  in  remembrance  of  the 
Taw  being  given  on  mount  Sinai, 
iifty  days  after  the  children  of  Israel 
came  out  of  Egypt.  It  was  called, 
too,  the  feast  of  weeks,  because  it 
was  seven  weeks  after  the  Passover. 

A  great  many  Jews  were  now 
gathered  together  at  Jerusalem,  to 
keep  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  And 
many  people  of  other  nations  were 
there  too.  These  were  Gentiles  who 
had  learnt  to  believe  in  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  to  obey  His  laws.  They 
were  called  proselytes.  All  these 
people  assembled  in  one  place,  on 
the  day  of  the  feast.  As  they  were 
sitting  together,  they  suddenly  heard 
a  sound  from  Heaven,  like  a  rushing 
mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the 
house  in  which  they  were.  And 
there  appeared  to  them  tongues  of 
are,  which  came  and  rested  upon 
every  one  of  them ;  and  they  were 
all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
were  enabled,  by  His  power,  to  speak 
with  “  other  tongues,”  in  new  lan¬ 
guages  which  they  had  never  heard 
before. 

How  very  wonderful  this  wasl 
Jesus  was  now  fulfilling  His  pro 
mise ;  He  was  sending  to  them  that 
Spirit  whom  He  had  told  them  before 


He  would  send.  We  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  learn  a  new  language.  We 
study  it,  perhaps,  many  months  or 
years  before  we  quite  understand  it, 
and  can  speak  it.  But  the  disciples, 
at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  had  no  need 
to  learn  the  different  languages 
which  they  then  began  to  speak. 
In  one  moment,  they  knew  them 
perfectly.  And  why  was  this  ?  why 
did  God  give  such  wonderful  power 
to  his  disciples  at  that  time  ?  Be¬ 
cause  God  wished  His  gospel  to  be 
then  made  known  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  and  to  nations  who  had 
never  heard  it  before.  Many  people 
from  those  nations  were  at  Jerusalem 
at  this  very  time ;  but  they  all  spoke 
languages  quite  different  from  the 
language  which  the  disciples  spoke. 
So  God  sent  the  Holy  Ghost  to  give 
the  disciples  this  miraculous  power 
of  speaking  different  tongues,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  make  known 
at  once,  to  all  the  strangers  in  Jer¬ 
usalem,  “the  wonderful  works  of 
God.” 

All  those  people  who  came  from 
other  countries  and  heard  the  dis¬ 
ciples  speak  in  their  own  languages, 
were  very  much  surprised.  They 
said,  “  How  is  this  ?  Are  not  these 
men  Galileans  ?  How  is  it  they  can 
speak  to  us  in  our  own  tongues  ?” 
But  the  Jews  who  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  different  languages  spoken 
by  the  apostles,  mocked,  and  said, 
“  These  men  are  full  of  new  wine.” 
But  Peter  stood  up  in  the  midst. 
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and  said,  “  Ye  men  of  Judaea,  and 
all  ye  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  these 
wonderful  things,  which  you  now 
hear  and  see,  are  only  the  fulfilment 
of  what  God’s  prophet  Joel  foretold 
many  years  ago.  He  said  that  God 
would,  in  the  last  days,  pour  out  His 
spirit  upon  His  servants,  and  teach 
them  to  prophesy.  And  so  it  is. 
And  now  hear  these  words.  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  came  among  you,  and 
worked  miracles,  as  you  know.  He 
was  taken  by  wicked  men,  and 
crucified,  and  slain.  But  God 
raised  Him  up;  and  we  are  wit¬ 
nesses  of  His  resurrection,  and  say 
to  you,  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God, 
the  true  Messiah.  And  now  He  is 
ascended  up  to  Heaven;  and  it  is 
He  who  has  sent  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  us,  and  given  us  this  wonder¬ 
ful  power  of  speaking  which  you 
have  heard  to-day.” 

Were  the  people  willing  to  attend 
to  Peter,  and  to  believe  what  he 
said?  Yes;  they  were  so  much 
struck  with  his  words,  that  they 
cried  out,  “  Men  and  brethren, 
what  shall  we  do  ?”  Peter  answer¬ 
ed,  “  Repent,  and  be  baptized,  every 
one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 


Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins ; 
and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.”  Then  those  who  be¬ 
lieved  were  baptized,  as  Christ  had 
commanded.  They  were  about  three 
thousand. 

God  is  not  now  pleased  to  give 
His  people  that  wonderful  power  of 
speaking  different  tongues,  and  of 
working  miracles,  which  He  gave  to 
the  disciples  at  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
Those  gifts  were  very  useful  and 
necessary  at  that  time,  to  enable  the 
disciples  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
many  nations  at  once,  and  to  make 
the  people  believe  that  what  they 
preached  was  really  true.  But  this 
is  not  so  necessary  now;  for  the 
Bible  is  printed  in  almost  every 
language  in  the  world,  and  people 
may  read  it  for  themselves;  and 
many  missionaries  go  out  to  teach 
it.  But  God  does  still  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  all  who  ask  Him,  to  renew 
and  sanctify  their  hearts,  to  teach 
and  comfort  them,  and  to  make 
them  meet  for  Heaven.  Let  us 
pray,  then,  for  this  good  gift,  and 
say,  “  Lord,  for  Christ’s  sake,  give 
us  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
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H  E  J_y  A  M  E  JA  A  N  “ji  EALED 


tfE  day,  Peter  and  John 
went  to  the  temple  to 
pray.  A  poor  lame  man 
lay  at  the  Beautiful  gate 
of  the  temple  begging. 
He  had  been  lame  all  his  life,  and 
could  do  nothing  for  himself;  so 
every  day  he  was  carried  to  the  gate, 
and  there  he  lay,  asking  money 
from  those  who  went  into  the 
temple.  When  he  saw  Peter  and 
John,  he  began  to  beg  something 
from  them;  but  they  were  poor 
men,  and  had  no  money  to  give. 
What  did  they  do  ?  Did  they  pass 
on,  and  take  no  notice  of  the  poor 
lame  man?  No ;  Peter  and  John 
had  learned  from  their  Master,  Jesus 
Christ,  to  be  kind  and  pitiful,  and 
to  go  about,  as  He  did,  “  doing 
good.”  So  they  spoke  to  the  beggar, 
and  said,  “  Look  on  us.”  The  poor 
man  did  so  directly,  hoping  to  re¬ 
ceive  some  money  from  them.  But 
Peter  said,  “  Silver  and  gold  have  I 
none ;  but  what  I  have,  give  I  thee ; 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Nazareth,  rise  up  and  walk.  Then 
Peter  took  him  by  the  right  hand, 
and  lifted  him  up ;  and  immediately 
his  feet  became  strong,  and  he  stood 
up,  and  walked,  and  went  into  the 
temple  with  Peter  and  John,  leap¬ 
ing  and  praising  God. 

All  the  people  who  saw  this  were 
very  much  astonished,  and  they  ran 
to  the  disciples,  greatly  wondering. 
Then  Peter  said,  “Why  do  you 
wonder  at  this  ?  Do  you  think  that 


it  is  our  power  which  has  cured 
this  lame  man  ?  No,  it  is  not  our 
power,  it  is  the  power  of  Jesus 
which  has  cured  him ;  that  same 
Jesus  whom  you  denied  and  cruci¬ 
fied.  God  raised  Him  from  the 
dead;  we  are  witnesses  of  this;  and 
His  name,  through  faith  in  His 
name,  has  made  this  man  strong, 
whom  you  see  and  know.  And  now 
repent,  and  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  for  God  sent  Him 
to  bless  you,  in  turning  away  every 
one  of  you  from  your  iniquities.” 

As  Peter  was  speaking,  the  priests, 
and  the  ruler  of  the  temple,  and  the 
Sadducees  came  to  them.  These 
wicked  men  would  not  believe 
themselves,  and  they  wished  to 
prevent  the  people  from  believing, 
if  they  could.  So  they  laid  hold  of 
the  two  disciples,  and  shut  them  up 
in  prison.  But  God  blessed  what 
Peter  had  said  ;  and  many  more  of 
the  people  believed. 

The  next  day,  the  rulers,  and 
scribes,  and  priests,  all  came  to¬ 
gether;  and  they  brought  out  Peter 
and  John,  and  made  them  stand 
before  them,  and  asked,  “Tell  us 
now,  by  what  power  have  you  cured 
this  lame  man  ?”  Then  Peter,  being 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  spoke  boldly, 
and  said,  “  It  is  by  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  that  the 
man  has  been  made  whole ;  that 
same  Jesus  whom  God  raised  from 
the  dead ;  and  we  tell  you  plainly 
that  there  is  salvation  only  in  Him ; 
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for  there  is  no  other  name  under 
Heaven  given  among  men,  by  which 
we  can  be  saved”  Then  the  priests 
and  rulers  wondered  very  much  at 
the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John ;  for 
they  saw  that  they  were  ignorant 
and  unlearned  men;  and  “they 
took  knowledge  of  them,  that  they 
had  been  with  Jesus.” 

The  priests  and  rulers  wanted 
very  much  to  punish  Peter  and 
John;  but  they  could  not  at  that 
time;  for  the  man  who  had  been 
healed  was  standing  by,  and  all  the 
people  saw  him,  and  believed  in  the 
miracle,  and  even  the  wicked  priests 
themselves  could  not  deny  it;  so 
they  called  the  disciples  again,  and 
commanded  them  not  to  speak  at  all, 
nor  teach,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
then  let  them  go. 

And  did  the  disciples  promise  to 
obey  the  command?  No;  they 
would  make  no  such  promise. 
They  said,  “It  is  not  right  to  at¬ 
tend  to  you  more  than  to  God.  We 
must  speak  the  things  which  we 
have  seen  and  heard.”  Then  their 
enemies  threatened  to  punish  them 
if  they  did  so ;  but  the  disciples  put 
their  trust  in  God,  and  asked  Him 
to  give  them  strength  to  preach  the  | 


gospel  without  fear.  And  God  heard 
their  prayer,  and  filled  them  with 
holy  boldness,  and  blessed  their 
words  to  very  many  of  the  people. 

We  should  learn,  from  these 
apostles,  the  duty  of  holy  boldness 
for  the  sake  of  Christ.  We  are 
commanded  in  the  Bible  to  be 
subject  to  “  the  higher  powers,” 
and  this  command  we  must  re¬ 
member  and  obey.  But  then,  it 
may  sometimes  happen  that  earthly 
rulers  order  things  which  are  con¬ 
trary  to  God’s  word ;  just  as  those 
priests  and  rulers  did  of  whom  we 
have  been  reading ;  and  just  as,  you 
remember,  king  Darius  did,  when 
he  commanded  the  people  not  to 
pray  for  thirty  days.  And  what 
would  it  be  our  duty  to  do  then  ? 
We  must,  as  the  apostles  did,  and 
as  Daniel  did,  obey  God  rather  than 
man.  But  when  we  do  this,  we 
must  do  it  in  a  spirit  of  love,  and 
gentleness,  and  humility;  because 
we  wish  to  obey  God,  not  because 
we  wish  to  resist  the  lawful  au¬ 
thority  of  man.  And  we  must 
never  forget  to  love  even  our  ene¬ 
mies,  to  bless  them  that  curse  us, 
and  to  pray  for  them  who  despite- 
fully  use  us,  and  persecute  us. 
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▲KAJK1AS  AOT  SAPFHUU. 


CCCXXXV1. 


Jk  NAN  IAS 


AND 


A  P  P  H  I  R  A. 


HERE  was  now  a  large 
number  of  people  in  Jer¬ 
usalem  who  believed  in 
Jesus.  These  people  all 
lived  together  in  peace 
and  love ;  and  as  some  of  them  were 
rich,  and  others  poor,  those  who 
were  rich  used  to  sell  their  posses¬ 
sions,  and  give  the  money  to  the 
apostles  for  their  poor  brethren. 
They  were  not  commanded  to  do 
this;  they  did  it  of  their  own  free 
will. 

But  there  were  two  persons  among 
them,  who  were  very  different  from 
the  rest.  Like  J udas,  they  professed 
to  love  Jesus,  but  did  not  really 
love  him.  These  persons  were  a 
man  named  Ananias,  and  his  wife 
whose  name  was  Sapphira.  When 
so  many  of  the  Christians  sold  their 
possessions,  and  gave  the  money  to 
the  apostles,  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
thought  they  would  do  so  too ;  for 
they  wanted  to  be  thought  very  good 
and  holy.  So  they  sold  some  land 
which  they  had,  and  received  a  sum 
of  money  for  it. 

And  then  did  they  take  the  money 
to  the  apostles  ?  They  took  a  part 
only.  They  did  not  wish  to  give 
away  all  the  money,  yet  they  wanted 
people  to  think  that  they  did.  So 
they  determined  to  do  a  very  wicked 
thing ; — to  try  to  deceive  the  apos¬ 
tles.  They  kept  back  part  of  the 
tooney;  and  the  rest  Ananias  brought 
apd  laid  at  the  apostles’  feet.  Peter 


knew  what  the  real  truth  was ;  for 
God  had  told  him  by  the  Spirit ;  so 
he  looked  at  Ananias,  and  said, 
“  Why  has  Satan  filled  thine  heart, 
to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to 
keep  back  part  of  the  money  ?  The 
possession  was  thine  own  before  it 
was  sold ;  and  after  it  was  sold,  the 
money  was  in  thine  own  power; 
there  was  no  command  given  to  sell 
the  possession,  or  to  bring  the  money 
to  us.  Why  hast  thou  done  this  ? 
Thou  hast  not  lied  to  men,  but  to 
God.”  And  as  Peter  said  this,  God 
himself  smote  Ananias,  and  he  fell 
down,  and  died  directly ;  and  some 
young  men  came,  and  carried  out 
the  body,  and  buried  it. 

Three  hours  after,  Sapphira  came 
in,  not  knowing  what  had  happened 
to  her  poor  wicked  husbaiyj.  Then 
Peter  spoke  to  her,  and  said,  “  Tell 
me,  did  you  sell  the  laud  for  so 
much  ?”  Sapphira  answered,  “  Y es, 
for  so  much.”  Then  Peter  said 
again,  “How  is  it  that  you  have 
agreed  together  to  tempt  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord?  Those  who  buried 
thy  husband  are  now  at  the  door, 
and  shall  carry  thee  out.”  Then 
Sapphira  fell  down  and  died  ;  and 
the  young  men  came  in,  and  found 
her  dead,  and  carried  her  out,  and 
buried  her  by  her  husband.  Their 
bodies  lay  side  by  side  in  the  grave ; 
where  did  their  souls  go  ?  We  know 
where  the  Bible  says  all  liars  must 
go;— to  that  dreadful  place  where 
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Satan  is,  who  is  “  the  father  of  lies ;” 
for  away  from  the  God  of  truth  and 
holiness. 

See  what  a  dreadful  sin  lying  is. 
It  is  a  sin  which  God  very  often 
punishes  in  this  world ;  if  not  re¬ 
pented  of  and  pardoned,  He  will 
surely  punish  it  in  the  next  world. 
God  hates  lying.  “  Lying  lips  are 
abomination  to  the  Lord.”  Prov. 
xii.  22.  And  not  lying  lips  only 


make  God  angry,  but  deceit,  and 
slyness,  and  cunning  too.  We  may 
act  a  lie,  without  telling  a  lie.  Try¬ 
ing  to  deceive  in  any  way  is  like 
lying,  and  quite  as  wicked  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Pray  that  you  may 
always  speak  the  truth,  and  be  open 
and  sincere  in  every  thing  you  do. 
Say,  as  David  did,  “  Remove  from 
me  the  way  of  lying.”  Psalm  cxix, 
29. 


CCOXXXYH. 
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HE  apostles  now  went 
about  preaching  the  gos¬ 
pel,  and  healing  the  sick, 
in  the  name  and  by  the 
power  of  Jesus.  When 
their  enemies  saw  that  they  had  not 
attended  to  the  command  given 
them,  they  became  very  angry 
again,  and  laid  hold  of  the  apos¬ 
tles,  and  put  them  into  prison. 
But  these  wicked  men  were  not 
able  to  hurt  the  apostles  at  that 
time;  for  God  sent  an  angel  by 
night  to  open  the  prison  door,  and 
bring  out  His  servants.  And  then 
God  commanded  them,  by  His 
angel,  to  go  into  the  temple,  and 
j  preach  the  gospel  again  to  the 
people  there.  So  the  apostles  obey¬ 
ed,  and  went  into  the  temple,  and 
taught. 

The  next  morning,  the  priests, 
not  knowing  what  was  done,  sent 
to  the  prison  to  bring  out  the 
apostles.  The  messengers  soon  re¬ 
turned  in  great  wonder,  and  said, 


“  We  found  the  prison  safely  shut, 
and  the  keepers  standing  before  the 
doors;  but  when  we  went  in,  we 
saw  no  man.  Tbe  prisoners  were 
gone.”  Then  the  priests  began  to 
wonder  how  this  could  be.  But 
soon  some  one  came  in,  and  said, 
“We  have  seen  these  men  whom  ye 
put  in  prison.  They  are  now  stand¬ 
ing  quietly  in  the  temple,  teaching 
the  people.”  Then  the  ruler  of  the 
temple,  and  the  officers,  went  and 
brought  out  the  apostles. 

When  they  came  in,  the  priest 
spoke  very  harshly  to  them,  and 
said,  “  Did  we  not  command  you  to 
teach  no  more  in  the  name  of 
Jesus?  yet  ye  have  disobeyed  our 
command,  and  preached  to  all  the 
people  in  Jerusalem.”  Then  the 
apostles  answered,  “  We  ought  to 
obey  God  more  than  man.  God 
raised  up  Jesus,  whom  ye  slew,  and 
hanged  upon  the  cross.  He  raised 
him  to  be  a  prince  and  a  Saviour,  to 
give  repentance  and  remission  of 
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sins.  And  we  are  His  witnesses ;  for 
we  have  seen  all  these  things,  and 
we  must  tell  them  to  the  people, 
because  God  has  commanded  us  so 
to  do.”  Then  those  that  heard  what 
the  apostles  said,  grew  very  angry, 
and  wished  to  kill  them.  But  there 
was  a  Pharisee  in  the  council,  named 
Gamaliel,  a  learned  man,  who  was 
honored  very  much  among  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Gamaliel  hated  the  apostles, 
and  the  gospel  they  preached,  as 
much  as  the  priests  and  Sadducees 
did ;  but  he  was  wiser  and  calmer 
than  they.  So  he  commanded  that 
the  apostles  should  be  put  out  for  a 
little  time,  and  then  he  said,  “  Ye 
men  of  Israel,  take  care  what  you 
do  to  these  men.  I  advise  you  to  be 
quiet,  and  to  let  them  alone.  If 
what  they  preach  be  false,  it  will 
soon  come  to  nothing;  and  then  we 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  it. 
But  if  it  be  true,  if  it  be  of  God,  it 
must  prosper,  and  we  cannot  over¬ 
throw  it.  If  we  try  to  do  so,  we 
shall  only  be  found  to  fight  against 
God.”  All  the  council  were  pleased 


with  what  Gamaliel  said.  So  they 
called  back  the  apostles,  and  beat 
them,  and  commanded  them  not  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
then  let  them  go. 

The  apostles  bore  this  cruelty  with 
patience ;  for  they  remembered  the 
holy  lessons  which  Jesus  had  given 
them  about  loving  their  enemies; 
and  His  example  too,  when  He  suf¬ 
fered  so  meekly  before  Pilate  and 
Herod.  They  even  rejoiced  that 
they  were  allowed  to  suffer  shame 
for  their  Saviour’s  sake.  So  they 
went  away ;  and  taught  and  preach¬ 
ed  Jesus  Christ  daily,  in  the  temple, 
and  from  house  to  house. 

This  is  another  example  for  us  of 
holy  boldness,  and  patience,  and 
diligence  in  doing  God’s  work.  We 
should  imitate  the  apostles,  as  far 
as  we  can,  in  all  these  Christian 
graces,  and  be  thankful  that  we  live 
in  a  time  when  people  may  hear  and 
speak  of  Jesus  without  fear  of  per¬ 
secution  such  as  these  holy  men  had 
to  endure. 


THIS  FIRST  MARTYR. 
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N  those  days,  when  the 
number  of  the  disciples 
was  multiplied,  the  apos¬ 
tles  had  much  to  do,  not 
only  in  preaching  the 
gospel,  but  in  other  things  also.  At 
last  they  found  all  this  work  too 
much  for  them ;  they  had  not  time 
and  strength  for  it.  So  they  called  the 
disciples,  and  told  them  to  choose 
from  among  themselves  seven  wise 
and  holy  men,  who  might  help  them 
in  small  things ;  and  then  the  apos¬ 
tles  said,  “We  will  give  ourselves  to 
prayer,  and  the  ministry  of  the 
word.”  This  saying  pleased  all  the 
disciples ;  they  were  willing  to  help 
the  apostles,  and  thus  to  give  them 
more  time  for  prayer  and  preaching ; 
so  they  chose  out  seven  faithful  and 
holy  men.  The  names  of  these  men 
were  Stephen,  Philip,  Prochorus, 
Nicanor,  Timon,  Parmenas,  and 
Nicolas.  Then  they  brought  them 
to  the  apostles,  who  prayed,  and  laid 
their  hands  upon  them,  and  set 
them  apart  for  the  service  of  God. 
These  seven  men  were  called  dea- 
ons.  Their  business  was  to  attend 
>articularly  to  the  poor  widows  ;  and 
tlso  to  collect  money,  and  distribute 
it  to  those  who  were  in  need. 

God  still  blessed  His  word  more 
and  more;  and  a  great  number, 
even  of  the  priests,  “became  obe¬ 
dient  to  the  faith.”  At  last,  some 
other  enemies  began  to  trouble  the 
servants  of  God.  Whenever  God’s 
people  are  busy  in  making  known 


the  gospel,  Satan  is  busy  too  among 
his  servants,  stirring  them  up  to  re¬ 
sist  the  truth,  and  tight  against  it ; 
and  so  it  was  now. 

These  wicked  men  were  very  an¬ 
gry  with  Stephen,  one  of  the  seven 
deacons,  for  he  was  full  of  faith  and 
power,  and  did  great  wonders  and 
miracles  among  the  people.  So  they 
falsely  accused  him  of  speaking 
against  Moses  and  against  God ;  and 
then  they  caught  him,  and  brought 
him  before  the  council,  and  said, 
“  We  have  heard  him  say,  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  shall  destroy  this  place, 
and  shall  change  the  customs  which 
Moses  delivered  to  us.” 

All  this  time  Stephen  stood  calmly 
before  his  enemies.  He  looked  so 
holy  and  so  gentle,  that  those  who 
gazed  at  him  saw  his  face  “  as  it  had 
been  the  face  of  an  angel.” 

At  last,  the  high  priest  spoke  to 
Stephen,  and  asked,  “  Are  these 
things  so?”  Then  Stephen  began 
to  defend  himself,  but  he  did  this 
very  wisely  and  gently.  First,  he 
reminded  his  enemies  of  their  own 
past  history.  He  told  them  of  Abra¬ 
ham, — of  God’s  command  to  him  to 
go  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  of 
Abraham’s  faith  and  obedience. 
Then  he  spoke  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  people  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  for 
400  years,  as  God  had  said,  and  of 
their  deliverance  by  Moses.  He  re¬ 
minded  them  of  all  the  wonders 
God  did  for  His  people  in  the  Red 
Sea,  and  in  the  wilderness,  by  the 
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hand  of  Moses.  Stephen  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  speaking  against  Moses; 
but  he  showed,  in  his  defence,  that 
this  accusation  was  untrue,  and  that 
he  loved  and  honored  him  very 
much  as  God’s  faithful  servant. 
Then  Stephen  told  them  that  Moses 
himself  had  prophesied  of  Christ, 
of  that  Saviour  whom  they  rejected. 
The  prophecy  was  this :  “  The  Lord 
thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a 
prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  like 
unto  me ;  unto  Him  ye  shall  heark¬ 
en.”  Deut.  xviii.  15.  This  prophet 
was  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself. 

Then  Stephen  spoke  of  the  diso¬ 
bedience  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  the 
punishments  with  which  they  were 
threatened.  And  he  told  them  of 
the  tabernacle  which  was  built  for 
God’s  service  in  the  wilderness,  and 
of  the  temple  which  was  afterwards 
built  at  Jerusalem  by  king  Solomon. 
But  Stephen  said,  “  The  Most  High 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands ;  as  saith  the  prophet,  “  Heaven 
is  my  throne,  and  earth  is  my  foot¬ 
stool  :  what  house  will  ye  build  me  ? 
saith  the  Lord ;  or  what  is  the 
place  of  my  rest?  Hath  not  my 
hand  made  all  these  things  ?” 

Stephen  had  now  answered  the 
false  accusations  of  his  enemies. 
He  had  shown  them  that  he  did  not 
speak  against  Moses  and  against 
God ;  but  that  he  loved  and  feared 
God,  and  honored  Moses  His  ser¬ 
vant.  He  had  told  them  about  the 
tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  and 
about  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and 
perhaps  he  wished  now  to  explain 
to  them,  how  the  services  of  the 
tabernacle  and  the  temple,  the  sacri¬ 
fices  and  the  cermonies,  were  done 
.  away  in  Christ,  the  Prophet  of  whom 
Moses  had  spoken.  And  then  he 


would  have  warned  them  of  the 
destruction  which  must  come  upon 
them  if  they  rejected  that  Prophet ; 
and  this  would  have  explained  the 
meaning  of  the  words  he  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  saying: — “  Jesus  shall  de¬ 
stroy  this  place,  and  shall  change  the 
customs  which  Moses  delivered  us.” 

But  the  enemies  of  Stephen  were 
beginning  to  be  impatient,  so  he 
hastened  to  the  end  of  his  speech. 
He  wished  to  make  them  feel  their 
great  wickedness,  and  he  spoke  to 
them  very  solemnly  indeed.  He 
said,  “  Your  fathers  persecuted  the 
prophets  who  foretold  the  coming 
of  Christ  ;  and  you  have  betrayed 
and  murdered  that  Just  One.” 
When  they  heard  this,  they  grew 
very  angry,  and  gnashed  on  Stephen 
with  their  teeth.  But  he  was  still 
calm  and  gentle ;  and  being  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  he  looked  up  to 
Heaven,  and  saw  Jesus  standing  on 
the  right  hand  of  God.  That  Jesus 
who  had  Himself  suffered  so  much, 
was  now  looking  down  in  love  upon 
His  faithful  servant,  to  comfort  him 
in  his  sufferings.  Then  Stephen 
said,  “  I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and 
the  Son  of  man  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God.”  But  his  ene¬ 
mies  would  not  attend  to  what  he 
said.  They  cried  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  stopped  their  ears,  and 
ran  upon  him,  and  cast  him  out  of 
the  city,  and  stoned  him.  Then 
Stephen  called  upon  God,  and  said, 
“Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.” 
And  he  kneeled  down,  and  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  “  Lord !  lay  not 
this  sin  to  their  charge.”  And 
when  he  had  said  this,  “he  fell 
asleep.” 

So  Stephen  died;  but  the  Bible 
does  not  say  he  “  died ;”  it  only  says 
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he  “  fell  asleep.”  His  death  was  so 
happy,  so  peaceful,  that  it  was  not 
like  death;  it  was  like  calm  and 
quiet  sleep.  Yet  Stephen  died  in 
great  pain.  What  could  make  him 
forget  the  pain,  and  “  fall  asleep  ”  so 
peacefully?  The  sight  of  his  Sa¬ 
viour  standing  at  God’s  right  hand 
to  take  him  up  to  Heaven.  That 
sight  was  so  bright  and  glorious, 
that  it  made  Stephen  forget  all  the 
pain  of  his  cruel  death,  and  all  the 
rage  of  his  wicked  murderers.  And 
Stephen’s  heart  was  so  full  of  holy 
love,  that  he  could  pray  for  his  ene¬ 
mies,  even  when  they  were  throw¬ 
ing  stones  upon  him  to  kill  him. 
He  remembered  the  example  of  his 
Saviour  who,  when  on  the  cross, 
cried,  “  Father,  forgive  them,  they 
know  not  what  they  do.” 

Stephen  is  called  the  first  mar¬ 
tyr.  He  was  the  first  who  suffered 
death  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  There 
have  been  many  martyrs  since  Ste¬ 
phen  died.  First,  the  apostles; 
then  the  early  Christians ;  and 
very  many  more  in  after  times. 
There  have  been  martyrs  even  in 
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Christian  countries.  Good  men 
and  women  have  been  persecuted 
unto  prison  and  death,  because 
they  would  not  conform  to  the  er¬ 
rors  and  delusions  of  bigoted,  cru¬ 
el  men,  and  tyrannical  rulers.  And 
where  are  all  these  holy  martyrs 
now  ?  They  are  happy  with  Jesus, 
and  will  be  so  for  ever.  “  They 
have  come  out  of  great  tribulation,” 
and  now  they  are  “  before  the 
throne  of  God,”  and  He  “  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes.” 
Rev.  vii.  14. 

We  should  be  thankful  that  we 
do  not  live  in  a  time  when  people 
are  put  to  death  for  believing  the 
truth,  and  for  serving  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  But  we  ought  to 
pray  too,  for  the  spirit  of  these 
holy  martyrs ;  that  if  ever  we 
should  be  called  upon  to  suffer  for 
the  sake  of  Christ,  we  may  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  do  so  with  their  faith,  and 
love,  and  boldness;  remembering 
that  if  we  thus  suffer  with  Christ, 
“we  shall  also  reign  with  Him.” 
2  Tim.  ii.  12. 
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^JMONG  the  enemies  of 
Stephen  was  a  young 
man,  named  Saul.  He 
was  willing  that  Stephen 
should  be  put  to  death ; 
he  consented  to  it,  and  “  kept  the 
raiment  of  them  that  slew  him.” 
This  Saul  was  first  a  persecutor, 
and  afterwards  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel.  We  shall  soon  read  a  great 
deal  about  him. 

The  disciples  took  the  dead  body  of 
Stephen,  and  carried  it  to  the  grave, 
and  wept  over  it.  It  was  a  time  of 
great  sorrow  and  trouble;  for  the 
enemies  of  Jesus,  particularly  Saul, 
were  now  persecuting  the  Christians 
very  cruelly ;  and  a  great  many  of 
these  Christians  were  driven  far 
away  from  Jerusalem.  But  God 
turned  all  this  to  His  own  glory; 
for  those  who  were  scattered  abroad, 
went  everywhere,  preaching  the 
gospel. 

Philip,  one  of  the  seven  deacons 
of  whom  we  read  before,  went  to 
Samaria,  and  preached  Christ  to 
the  people  there.  And  he  worked 
miracles  among  them,  healing  the 
^ick,  and  casting  out  devils;  and 
many  of  the  people  believed,  and 
there  was  great  joy  in  all  the  city. 

There  was  living  at  Samaria,  at 
that  time,  a  man  named  Simon.  This 
man  was  a  sorcerer,  or  magician. 
He  told  the  people  that  he  was 
very  great  and  powerful,  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  work  miracles  among 
them,  and  to  do  wonders,  as,  you 


remember,  the  wicked  magicians  in 
Egypt  once  did  in  the  time  of 
Moses.  Simon  deceived  the  people 
of  Samaria  for  a  long  time  ;  so  that 
they  all  attended  to  him,  saying, 
“This  man  is  the  great  power  of 
God.”  But  when  these  people  be¬ 
lieved  what  Philip  preached,  they 
attended  to  Simon  no  more;  but 
were  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  At  last,  Simon  '  himself 
believed,  and  was  baptized ;  and  he 
stayed  with  Philip,  wondering  at 
the  miracles  and  signs  that  were 
done.  But  Simon  was  not  a  true 
believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
He  believed  with  his  understanding 
only,  not  with  his  heart ;  and  this 
is  not  true  faith  in  the  sight  of  God. 
But  Philip  could  not  see  the  heart ; 
so  he  hoped  that  Simon  was  sincere, 
as  he  professed  to  be. 

When  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem 
heard  of  what  had  been  done  among 
the  people  of  Samaria,  they  sent  to 
them  Peter  and  John.  Then  these 
apostles  prayed  that  the  disciples  in 
Samaria  might  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  those  in  Jerusalem  had ; 
and  they  laid  their  hands  on  them ; 
and  God  heard  their  prayer,  and 
answered  it.  When  Simon  saw  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  through 
the  laying  on  of  the  apostles’  hands, 
he  went  to  Peter  and  John,  and 
offered  them  money,  and  said, 
“Give  me  this  power,  that  I  may 
give  the  Holy  Ghost  to  those  on 
whom  I  lay  my  hands.  Simon  did 
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not  understand  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  the  gift  of  God  alone;  and  he 
wished  to  have  the  power  which  the 
apostles  had,  only  that  he  might  be 
more  honored  by  the  people;  for 
Simon  was  a  very  ambitious  man, 
and  very  fond  of  power.  But  Peter 
was  taught  by  God  to  know  the 
wicked  thoughts  which  were  in 
Simon’s  heart ;  so  he  answered, 
“  Thy  money  perish  with  thee,  be¬ 
cause  thou  hast  thought  the  gift  of 
God  can  be  bought  with  money. 
Thou  hast  nothing  to  do  with  such 
holy  things  as  these ;  for  thy  heart 
is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God. 
And  now,  repent  of  this  wickedness, 
and  pray  God,  if  perhaps  the  thought 
of  thine  heart  may  be  forgiven  thee.” 
Then  Simon  answered,  “  Pray  ye  to 
the  Lord  for  me,”  for  he  began  now 
to  feel  frightened,  and  well  he 
might,  at  what  Peter  said. 

We  read  no  more  about  Simon. 
We  may  hope  that  he  did  as  Peter 
advised  him;  that  he  prayed  for 
pardon ;  and  if  he  did  so  sincerely, 
and  with  all  his  heart,  no  doubt  his 
prayer  was  heard,  and  his  sin  par¬ 
doned  ;  for  God  is  ready  to  forgive 
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the  greatest  sinners  who  come  to 
Him  through  Jesus  Christ. 

This  story  teaches  us  a  very 
solemn  lesson.  It  shows  us  that 
people  may  be  baptized,  as  Simon 
was,  and  that  they  may  profess  to 
believe  the  gospel,  as  he  did,  while 
their  hearts  are  not  “  right  in  the 
sight  of  God.”  And  such  people 
may  deceive  their  fellow-creatures, 
as  Simon  deceived  Philip  and  the 
Samaritans,  for  a  time.  But  God 
cannot  be  deceived.  He  sees  every 
thought  of  the  heart;  and  all  deceit 
and  hypocrisy  will  be  made  known 
“  in  the  day  when  God  shall  judge 
the  secrets  of  men,  by  Jesus  Christ, 
according  to  the  gospel.”  Romans 
ii.  16.  How  fearful  it  will  be  in 
that  day,  for  all  whose  hearts  are 
“  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God !  ” 

Then  let  us  pray  now,  that  our 
hearts  may  be  made  new  and  clean 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  each  say,  as 
David  did,  “  Search  me,  0  God,  and 
know  my  heart;  try  me,  and  know 
my  thoughts;  and  see  if  there  be 
any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me 
in  the  way  everlasting.”  Psalm 
cxxxix.  23,  24. 
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HE  apostles  now  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  and  preach¬ 
ed  the  gospel  in  many 
villages  of  the  Samaritans. 
Then  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  came  to  Philip,  and  said, 
“  Arise,  and  go  to  the  south,  unto 
the  way  that  goeth  from  Jerusalem 
to  Gaza,  which  is  desert.” 

Why  was  Philip  to  go  there  ? 
What  could  he  do  in  a  desert  where 
no  people  were  living  ?  Philip  did 
not  know ;  but  as  soon  as  the  com¬ 
mand  was  given  him,  he  obeyed, 
without  asking  “  why”  Philip 
knew  that  God  was  wiser  than  he ; 
and  that  every  command  of  God  is 
right  and  good;  so  he  obeyed  in 
faith.  God  had  a  very  particular 
reason  for  sending  Philip  to  the 
desert  just  at  this  time;  we  shall 
soon  see  what  it  was. 

There  was  a  country  called  Ethi¬ 
opia,  south  of  Egypt,  and  a  queen 
ruled  over  it  called  Candace.  Can¬ 
dace  had  a  eunuch,  or  officer,  who 
took  care  of  all  her  treasures,  and  was 
very  useful  to  her  in  her  kingdom. 
This  man  was  a  Jewish  proselyte ; 
that  is,  he  had  learnt  to  believe  in  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  to  attend  to  the 
law  of  Moses.  So  this  eu  nuch  used  to 
go  sometimes  to  worship,  and  keep 
the  feasts  at  Jerusalem.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  he  had  been  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  a  little  time  before ;  and  now 
he  was  returning  to  Ethiopia  across 
the  desert,  just  when  Philip  was 


T  HE  JL  U  N  UCH. 

sent  there.  The  eunuch  was  tra¬ 
velling  in  his  chariot,  and  as  he 
rode  along,  he  was  not  idle ;  he  had 
a  book  with  him  which  he  was  read¬ 
ing  very  attentively.  Perhaps  he 
was  reading  it  aloud  to  his  friends 
and  servants  who  were  travelling 
with  him.  What  book  was  he  read¬ 
ing?  The  best  book  that  any  one 
can  read ; — the  holy  Scriptures. 

Then  the  Spirit  of  God  said  to 
Philip,  “  Go,  and  join  thyself  to  the 
chariot.”  So  Philip  ran  directly  to 
the  chariot ;  and  when  he  came 
nearer,  he  heard  the  words  which 
the  eunuch  was  reading,  and  spoke 
to  him,  and  asked,  “Understandest 
thou  what  thou  readest?”  The 
eunuch  answered,  “  How  can  I,  ex¬ 
cept  some  man  should  teach  me?” 
And  then  he  asked  Philip  to  come 
and  sit  with  him  in  the  chariot, 
and  explain  what  he  was  reading. 
So  Philip  did  as  the  eunuch  wished. 

The  place  of  the  Scripture  which 
he  read  was  this :  “  He  was  led  as  a 
sheep  to  the  slaughter ;  and  like  a 
lamb  dumb  before  the  shearer,  so 
opened  he  not  his  mouth.”  These 
words  were  written  by  Isaiah  many 
years  before.  They  were  a  prophecy 
of  Jesus  Christ;  but  the  eunuch 
did  not  know  this;  so  he  said  to 
Philip,  “I  pray  thee,  of  whom  did 
the  prophet  speak  this  ?  of  himself, 
or  of  some  other  man?”  Then 
Philip  began  at  that  very  text,  and 
preached  unto  him  Jesus.  He  told 
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him  that  these  words  were  spoken 
of  the  “  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world,”  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  was  slain 
for  us,  and  whose  blood  “  cleanseth 
from  all  sin.” 

The  eunuch  liked  to  hear  Philip 
talk ;  and  Philip  was  willing  to 
answer  his  questions,  and  explain  his 
difficulties.  And  God  blessed  what 
Philip  said,  and  the  eunuch  believed 
in  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  true  Messiah, 
the  Saviour  of  sinners. 

At  last  they  came  to  some  water. 
Then  the  eunuch  said  to  Philip, 
“  See,  here  is  water;  may  I  be  bap¬ 
tized  ?”  For  the  eunuch  wished  to 
obey  the  command  of  that  Saviour 
in  whom  he  now  believed.  Philip 
answered,  “  If  thou  believest  with 
all  thine  heart,  thou  mayest.”  The 
eunuch  said,  “  I  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.”  And  no 
doubt  the  confession  came  from  his 
heart,  and  not  from  his  lips  only ; 
for  this  eunuch  was  a  true  believer, 
and  not  a  mere  professor  like  Simon 
the  sorcerer. 

Then  the  chariot  was  stopped; 
and  they  both  went  down  into  the 
water,  and  Philip  baptized  the 
eunuch.  But  as  soon  as  they  came 
out  of  the  water,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  caught  away  Philip,  in  a 
wonderful  way  which  we  cannot 
understand,  and  brought  him  to  a 
place  many  miles  off,  where  there 
was  more  holy  work  for  Philip  to 
do. 

But  what  became  of  the  eunuch 
after  Philip  was  gone  ?  He  went 
on  his  way  rejoicing.  He  had  much 
to  make  him  rejoice.  He  had  learnt 


to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners ;  and 
he  had  a  good  hope  that,  when  he 
died,  he  should  go  to  that  Saviour, 
and  be  with  Him  for  ever.  He  and 
Philip  never  met  again  on  earth, 
but  they  have  long  ago  met  in  Hea¬ 
ven  ;  and  Philip  knows  now  why 
he  was  sent  so  far  off  to  the  desert, 
and  rejoices  that  he  obeyed  the 
command. 

And  what  may  we  learn  from  this 
story  ?  We  may  learn  the  duty  and 
blessing  of  searching  the  Scriptures, 
and  of  seeking  and  praying  to  un¬ 
derstand  them.  It  was  when  the 
eunuch  was  diligently  studying 
Isaiah  the  prophet,  that  Philip  was 
sent  to  “  preach  unto  him  Jesus.” 
And  Christ  says  to  us,  “  Search  the 
Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye 
have  eternal  life,  and  they  testify  of 
Me.”  John  v.  39.  But,  like  the 
eunuch,  we  cannot  always  under¬ 
stand  what  we  read,  without  some 
one  to  teach  us.  How  thankful  we 
ought  to  be,  then,  for  wise  and  holy 
ministers  of  God’s  word,  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  explain  it.  But 
we  must  remember,  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  man  alone  will  do  us  no  real 
good.  We  should  pray  to  be  taught 
of  the  Spirit.  He  is  the  best  teach¬ 
er  ;  and  we  must  ask  Him  “  to  take 
of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  show 
them  unto  us.”  Then  we  shall 
rightly  understand  the  Scriptures, 
not  only  with  our  heads,  but  with 
our  hearts ;  and  find  them  able  to 
make  us  “  wise  unto  salvation, 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.”  2  Tim,  iii.  15. 
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E  are  now  going  to  read 
a  very  wonderful  story 
about  the  cruel  perse¬ 
cutor  Saul,  who  had 
driven  away  so  many 
Christians  from  Jerusalem. 

Saul  was  a  Jew,  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin.  He  was  born  at 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and  brought  up 
in  Jerusalem  by  Gamaliel,  the 
learned  Jew  of  whom  we  have  heard 
before.  Saul  was  very  learned,  like 
his  master ;  and  like  him,  too,  he  was 
a  Pharisee,  and  very  particular  in 
keeping  the  law  of  Moses.  And  be¬ 
cause  of  all  this,  Saul  thought  him¬ 
self  very  righteous  and  good;  too 
good  to  need  a  Saviour ;  for  he  did 
not  then  know  the  sinfulness  of  his 
own  heart,  nor  feel  the  truth  of  the 
text  which  says,  “  There  is  not  a 
just  man  upon  earth,  that  doeth 
good,  and  sinneth  not.”  Eccles.  vii. 
20.  So  when  Saul  first  heard  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  instead  of  believ¬ 
ing  on  Him  as  the  true  Messiah,  he 
despised,  and  rejected,  and  hated 
Him.  And  when  some  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  began  to  believe  the  Gospel, 
Saul  hated  and  persecuted  them, 
because  they  loved  Christ.  He 
even  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  do 
this,  and  to  try  to  prevent  them 
from  believing  in  the  Lord  Jesus. 
How  ignorant  Saul  was  then !  And 
so  are  all  who  have  not  been  taught, 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  feel  them¬ 
selves  sinners,  and  to  go  to  Christ 
for  salvation.  After  persecuting 


Jarsus. 

the  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  Saul 
determined  to  prosecute  them  in 
other  cities  also.  So  he  went  to  the 
high-priest,  and  asked  for  letters  to 
the  rulers  of  the  synagogues  in  Da¬ 
mascus,  giving  him  leave,  if  ho 
found  there  any  disciples  of  the 
Lord,  to  bring  them  bound  to  Jerm 
salem.  Then  the  high-priest  gave 
him  letters,  and  Saul  set  off  to 
Damascus. 

But  as  he  journeyed,  and  came 
near  to  Damascus,  there  suddenly 
shone  round  about  him  a  light 
from  Heaven;  and  he  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  heard  a  voice  saying  to 
him,  “  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest 
thou  Me  ?”  Then  Saul  cried,  “  Who 
art  thou,  Lord  ?”  And  the  voice 
said  again,  “  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou 
persecutest.” 

It  was  the  same  Jesus  whom  Saul 
had  despised,  and  whose  disciples  he 
had  persecuted,  who  was  now  call¬ 
ing  to  him.  But  why  did  Jesus 
say  that  Saul  persecuted  Him  ? 
Because  Jesus  regards  His  people 
as  Himself.  He  says,  he  that  touch- 
eth  them,  “  toucheth  the  apple  of 
His  eye.”  Zee .  ii.  8. 

But  Saul  did  not  despise  Jesus 
now.  The  voice  came  with  power 
to  his  heart,  and  conquered  and 
subdued  it ;  and  Saul  cried  humbly, 
as  he  had  never  done  before,  “  Lord ! 
what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?” 
The  Lord  answered,  “  Arise,  and  go 
into  the  city,  and  it  shall  be  told  thee 
what  thou  must  do.”  Then  Saul 
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arose ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  see, 
for  the  bright  light  had  taken  away 
his  sight ;  so  those  who  were  with 
him  led  him  by  the  hand,  and 
brought  him  to  Damascus. 

Saul  was  three  days  at  Damascus, 
without  eating  or  drinking ;  and  he 
was  blind  too,  all  that  time.  Yet 
all  was  sent  in  mercy  to  Saul,  to 
bring  him  to  repentance.  As  he 
sat  alone,  blind  and  unhappy,  he 
thought  of  his  past  life ;  and  he 
felt,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  was 
a  sinner  before  God;  and  then  he 
began  to  pray  for  pardon.  And  did 
God  hear  his  prayer?  Yes;  God 
had  been  looking  upon  Saul  all  this 
time;  and  as  soon  as  Saul  began 
really  to  pray,  God  heard  and  an¬ 
swered  him. 

There  was  a  disciple  living  at  Da¬ 
mascus  named  Ananias.  The  Lord 
appeared  to  this  good  man  in  a 
vision,  and  said,  “ Ananias,  arise, 
and  go  into  the  street  called  Straight, 
and  ask  in  the  house  of  Judas,  for 
a  man  named  Saul  of  Tarsus ;  for, 
behold,  he  prayeth.  And  he  has 
seen  thee,  in  a  vision,  coming  in, 
and  putting  thine  hand  upon  him, 
that  he  may  receive  sight.”  But 
Ananias  answered,  “Lord,  I  have 
heard  of  this  man  before,  and  how 
much  evil  he  has  done  to  Thy  disci¬ 
ples  in  Jerusalem.  And  now  he  is 
come  here  with  power  from  the 
priests,  to  bind  all  those  who  call 
upon  Thy  name.”  Ananias  did  not 
believe,  at  first,  that  this  Saul  could 
be  really  humble  and  penitent;  and 
perhaps  he  felt  afraid  to  go  to  him. 
But  God  taught  Ananias  that  He 
had  power  to  soften  the  hardest 
heart:  He  said,  "Go  thy  way; 


for  I  have  chosen  Saul  to  preach 
My  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  and  to 
kings,  and  to  the  children  of  Israel  ; 
and  he  shall  suffer  many  things  for 
my  name’s  sake.”  Then  Ananias 
obeyed  directly.  He  went  into  the 
street  called  Straight,  and  to  the 
house  of  Judas,  and  there  he  asked 
for  Saul  of  Tarsus.  Then  Ananias 
went  into  the  room  where  Saul  was, 
and  laid  his  hands  upon  him,  and 
said,  “  Brother  Saul,  the  Lord  Jesus, 
who  appeared  to  thee  in  the  way, 
has  sent  me  that  thou  mayest  re¬ 
ceive  thy  sight,  and  be  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.”  And  immediate¬ 
ly  he  received  sight,  and  arose,  and 
was  baptized.  Then  he  ate  some 
meat  and  was  strengthened;  and 
he  stayed  with  the  disciples  in 
Damascus,  and  preached  Christ  in 
the  synagogues. 

What  wonderful  power  and  mer¬ 
cy  God  showed  in  thus  turning  the 
heart  of  Saul  of  Tarsus !  And  God 
is  still  able  and  willing  to  soften  the 
hardest  hearts,  and  to  pardon  the 
greatest  sinners  who  come  to  Him 
as  Saul  did,  when  God  said  of  him, 
“Behold,  he  prayeth.”  Saul  had 
often  said  prayers,  as  the  Pharisees 
did,  with  his  lips,  “  to  be  seen  of 
men;”  but  he  had  never  before 
prayed  with  his  heart  to  God  in 
secret;  and  therefore  his  prayers 
had  never  before  been  heard  nor 
answered.  Do  you  wish  to  be  par¬ 
doned  as  Saul  was?  Then  you 
must  come  to  God  as  he  did,  when 
he  was  lying  blind  at  Damascus, 
and  as  the  poor  publican  did  in  the 
parable,  and  say,  "  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner  T 
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^h^4B0JJT  this  time,  Peter 
went  to  a  place  called 
ASvPa]  Lydda,  to  visit  the  dis- 
ciples  there.  There  was 
at  Lydda  a  man  named 
Eneas,  who  was  sick  of  the  palsy. 
He  was  so  ill  and  weak,  that  he  was 
not  able  to  walk  nor  stand ;  and  he 
had  been  in  this  sad  state  for  a  long 
time;  he  had  kept  his  bed  eight 
years.  When  Peter  heard  how  ill 
Eneas  was,  he  went  to  see  him. 
This  was  very  kind,  and  very  right. 
We  ought  always  to  try  to  comfort 
our  friends,  when  they  are  sick  and 
in  trouble.  And,  particularly,  we 
should  then  try  to  speak  to  them  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  for  He  is  the 
good  physician,  and  the  best  friend 
in  times  of  illness  and  sorrow. 

So  Peter  came  to  Eneas,  and 
spoke  to  him,  and  said,  “Eneas, 
Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee  whole: 
arise,  and  make  thy  bed.”  And 
Eneas  arose  directly,  and  was  well. 
It  was  Jesus,  not  Peter,  that  made 
Eneas  well.  Peter  had  no  power  in 
himself  to  work  miracles;  and  he 
never  wished  people  to  think  he  had. 
He  always  told  them  that  the  won¬ 
ders  he  did  were  done  in  Christ’s 
name,  and  by  Christ’s  power. 

There  was  another  person  sick,  at 
Joppa,  not  far  from  Lydda.  This 
was  a  woman  named  Dorcas.  Dorcas 
was  a  true  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus ; 
and  she  showed  her  love  to  him,  by 
acts  of  love  to  His  people.  Perhaps 
she  remembered  those  words  which 


Jesus  said  should  be  spoken  to  the 
righteous,  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
“  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me.”  Matt . 
xxv.  40. 

What  was  it  that  Dorcas  did? 
She  visited  the  sick,  and  clothed  the 
poor,  and  comforted  those  who  were 
in  trouble.  She  tried  to  follow  the 
example  of  her  Saviour,  who  “  went 
about  doing  good.”  But  Dorcas 
was  not  proud  of  what  she  did.  She 
did  not  think  that  any  good  or  kind 
thing  she  could  do  would  take  her 
to  Heaven.  No ;  she  felt  she  was  a 
poor  sinner ;  and  she  came  to  Jesus 
for  pardon  every  day  she  lived ;  and 
trusted  to  His  righteousness,  not  to 
her  own,  for  salvation. 

But,  at  last,  it  pleased  God  to 
send  pain  and  sickness  upon  Dorcas. 
She  became  very  ill,  and  grew  worse 
and  worse ;  and,  after  a  little  time, 
she  died.  It  was  a  sad  day  at  Joppa, 
when  Dorcas  died.  The  poor,  and 
the  sick,  and  the  sorrowful,  felt 
what  a  kind  friend  they  had  lost; 
they  thought,  “Dorcas  is  dead; 
she  will  never  come  to  see  us  and 
comfort  us  any  more.”  And  then 
they  began  to  weep  very  bitterly. 

But  some  of  the  disciples  at  Joppa 
remembered  that  Peter  was  not  far 
off;  and  they  sent  two  men  to  ask 
him  to  come  and  comfort  them. 
So  Peter  arose  directly,  and  went  to 
Joppa.  Then  they  led  him  to  the 
house  where  Dorcas  had  lived,  and 
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brought  him  into  the  upper  room, 
where  the  body  lay.  The  friends 
of  Dorcas  were  there  weeping,  and 
among  them  were  many  poor  widows 
whom  she  had  clothed;  and  they 
were  showing,  one  to  another,  the 
coats  and  garments  which  Dorcas 
had  made  while  she  was  with  them. 
But  Peter  sent  them  all  away;  for 
he  wanted  to  be  alone ;  and  then  he 
knelt  down,  and  prayed.  He  prayed 
that  God  would,  in  His  mercy,  raise 
Dorcas  to  life  again  ;  and  then  Peter 
turned  to  the  dead  body,  and  said, 
“  Dorcas,  arise.”  And  God  heard 
and  answered  Peter’s  prayer,  and 
made  Dorcas  live  again ;  and  she 
opened  her  eyes;  and,  when  she 
saw  Peter,  she  sat  up.  Then  Peter 
called  the  widows,  and  the  friends 
of  Dorcas,  and  showed  her  to  them 
alive  and  well.  How  rejoiced  they 
all  were!  How  thankful  to  God, 
who  had  given  them  their  dear 
friend  once  more ! 

We  should  try  to  follow  the  ex¬ 


ample  of  Dorcas ;  to  love  Jesus,  and 
to  show  our  love  to  him,  as  she  did. 
Dorcas  was  humble,  and  diligent, 
and  always  ready  to  do  good ;  and 
we  should  pray  to  be  so  too.  There 
is  much  for  us  all  to  do ;  and,  if  we 
really  love  Jesus,  we  shall  not  be 
selfish  and  idle,  but  active  and  dili¬ 
gent  in  his  service;  we  shall  try,  if 
we  can,  to  be  useful  to  others,  and 
not  live  only  to  ourselves.  The 
Bible  tells  us,  “  Pure  religion,  and 
undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father, 
is  this:  to  visit  the  fatherless  ant*, 
widows  in  their  affliction.”  James 
i.  27.  This  was  what  Dorcas  did, 
and  it  is  what  Christian  women  now 
may  do.  And  if  they  do  it  for  the 
sake  of  Christ,  He  will  not  despise 
their  “  work  of  faith,  and  labor  of 
love,”  though  humble ;  but  He  will 
say  of  each,  what  He  said  of  Mary, 
when  she  anointed  His  feet,  to  show 
her  love  to  Him,  “  She  hath  done 
what  she  could.”  Mark  xiv.  8. 
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FTER  Saul  had  become  a 
believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 
he  went  from  Damascus 
to  Arabia,  and  stayed  there 
some  time.  After  this,  he 
went  back  to  Damascus,  and  preach¬ 
ed  so  boldly  to  the  Jews  there,  that 
he  made  them  all  very  angry,  and 
they  tried  to  kill  him.  Night  and 
day  they  watched  by  the  gates,  to 
lay  hold  of  him,  if  they  could.  But 
Saul,  and  the  disciples  at  Damascus, 
knew  what  these  Jews  were  trying 
to  do  ;  so  the  disciples  took  care  of 
him,  and  let  him  down  from  a  win¬ 
dow,  secretly,  by  night,  and  sent 


him  away  to  Jerusalem. 

But  when  Saul  was  come  to  Jer¬ 
usalem,  the  disciples  there  were  all 
afraid  of  him.  Why?  Because 
they  did  not  believe  he  was  really 
a  disciple.  They  remembered  how 
he  had  persecuted  them  in  times 
past,  and  they  could  not  believe,  at 
first,  that  he  now  really  loved  Jesus. 
But  a  good  man,  named  Barnabas, 
took  him,  and  brought  him  to  the 
apostles,  and  told  them  how  he  had 
seen  the  Lord  in  the  way ;  and  that 
He  had  spoken  to  him ;  and  how  he 
had  preached  boldly  at  Damascus 
in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Then  the 
apostles  believed  that  Saul  was 
really  a  disciple,  and  gladly  received 
him  among  them.  There  was  no 
unkind  feeling  in  the  apostles ;  they 
only  wanted  to  be  quite  sure  that 
Saul  was  a  Christian ;  and  then  they 
were  rejoiced  to  forgive  all  his  past 


unkindness  and  persecution.  So 
Saul  stayed  and  preached  at  Jer¬ 
usalem,  till  his  enemies  sought  to 
kill  him;  and  then  the  brethren 
sent  him  away  to  Tarsus. 

There  was  living  at  this  time  in 
Cesarea  a  centurion  named  Corne¬ 
lius.  This  centurion  loved  and 
served  God.  He  did  not  yet  know 
very  much  of  holy  things ;  but  he 
wished  to  know  more,  and  prayed 
daily  to  be  taught.  Now  the  Bible 
tells  us,  that  if  any  man  will  do  the 
will  of  God,  “  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine  f  and  so  it  was  with  Cor¬ 
nelius. 

One  day,  an  angel  appeared  to 
the  centurion  in  a  vision,  and  called 
him,  and  said,  “  Cornelius”  Corne¬ 
lius  looked  upon  the  angel,  and  was 
afraid,  and  asked,  “  What  is  it, 
Lord  ?”  The  angel  answered,  “  Thy 
prayers  are  heard ;  they  are  come  up 
for  a  memorial  before  God.  And 
now  send  to  Joppa,  and  call  for  a 
man  there  named  Simon  Peter.  He 
is  lodging  with  Simon  the  tanner, 
whose  house  is  by  the  sea-side :  he 
shall  tell  thee  what  thou  oughtest  to 
do.” 

What  a  wonderful  vision  this  was ! 
Did  Cornelius  attend  to  it  ?  Yes ; 
as  soon  as  the  angel  was  gone,  he 
called  two  of  his  servants,  and  a 
soldier,  a  good  man  who  always 
waited  on  Cornelius,  and  told  them 
what  he  had  seen,  and  sent  them  to 
Joppa  to  fetch  Peter.  But  as  Peter 
did  not  know  Cornelius,  might  he 
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not  be  unwilling  or  afraid  to  go  to 
him  ?  Yes;  but  God  had  prepared 
Peter  for  what  he  was  to  do,  by  a 
vision  as  wonderful  as  that  wKch 
Cornelius  saw.  The  very  day  that 
the  messengers  set  off  on  their 
journey,  Peter,  who  was  now  at 
Joppa,  went  on  the  house-top  to 
pray.  While  there,  he  became  very 
hungry,  and  asked  for  food ;  but 
before  the  food  could  be  made  ready 
for  him,  he  fell  into  a  trance — a 
kind  of  vision  or  dream.  He 
thought  he  saw  Heaven  open,  and 
a  vessel  coming  down  to  him,  like  a 
great  sheet,  knit  at  the  four  corners. 
In  this  vessel  were  all  kinds  of  ani¬ 
mals  ;  wild  beasts  and  tame  beasts, 
and  creeping  things,  and  birds  of 
the  air.  Then  Peter  heard  a  voice 
saying  to  him,  "  Arise,  Peter,  kill 
and  eat.”  But  Peter  answered, 
"Not  so,  Lord;  for  I  have  never 
eaten  anything  common  or  un¬ 
clean”  The  voice  said  again, 
"What  God  has  cleansed,  call  not 
thou  common.”  This  was  done 
three  times;  and  then  the  vessel 
was  taken  up  again  into  Heaven; 
and  Peter  awoke. 

While  Peter  was  wondering  what 
this  vision  could  mean,  and  why  it 
was  sent,  the  messengers  of  Corne¬ 
lius  came  to  the  gate,  and  asked  if 
Simon  Peter  lodged  in  that  house. 
Just  at  that  moment  the  Spirit 
said  to  Peter,  "  Three  men  are  seek¬ 
ing  thee;  go  with  them,  and  fear 
not;  for  I  have  sent  them.”  So 
Peter  went  down,  and  met  them  at 
the  gate,  and  said,  "  I  am  the  man 
you  seek.  Tell  me,  why  are  you 
come  ?”  They  answered,  "  We  are 
come  from  Cornelius,  the  centurion. 
He  is  a  just  man,  and  fears  God; 
and  he  has  been  warned  by  an  angel 


to  send  for  thee.  Then  Peter  called 
the  messengers  into  the  house,  and 
lodged  them  that  night ;  and  thenext 
day  he  went  with  them  to  Cesarea. 

Cornelius  was  very  anxiously 
waiting  to  see  Peter.  He  called 
together  a  great  many  of  his  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  told  them  all  to 
come  and  hear  the  words  which 
Peter  would  have  to  say  to  them. 
Then  as  soon  as  he  saw  Peter  com¬ 
ing  with  the  messengers,  he  ran  out 
to  meet  him,  and  fell  down,  and 
worshipped  him.  But  Peter  said, 
"Stand  up;  I  myself  also  am  a 
man.”  Peter  did  not  want  more 
honor  than  was  due  to  him.  It  is 
not  right  to  worship  any  created 
being  ;  neither  a  man  nor  an  angel. 
Worship  belongs  to  God,  and  to 
God  alone. 

So  Cornelius  brought  Peter  into 
the  house  where  all  his  friends  were 
gathered  together,  waiting.  And 
now  Peter  began  to  understand 
what  the  vision  meant,  and  why  it 
had  been  sent  just  at  that  time. 
Cornelius  and  his  friends  were  all 
Gentiles ;  and  Peter,  as  a  Jew, 
might  think  it  unlawful  to  keep 
company  with  those  of  other 
nations ;  just  as  he  thought  it  un¬ 
lawful  to  eat  certain  things  for¬ 
bidden  in  the  law  of  Moses.  But 
God  had  taught  Peter,  by  the  vision, 
not  to  call  anything  common  or 
unclean.  Many  of  the  strict  cere¬ 
monial  laws  were  done  away,  after 
Christ  had  come  and  fulfilled  the 
law.  The  Jews  might  now  eat  what 
they  pleased,  and  need  not  mind 
which  animals  were  clean,  and  which 
were  unclean.  And  so,  too,  there 
was  now  to  be  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  "  for 
there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with 
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God;”  Romans  ii.  11;  “but  in 
every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him, 
and  worketh  righteousness,  is  ac¬ 
cepted  with  Him.”  Acts  x.  35. 
All  this  came  into  the  mind  of 
Peter;  and  he  told  Cornelius  the 
lesson  God  had  taught  him  in  the 
vision  ;  and  then  he  said,  “  There¬ 
fore  I  came  to  you  as  soon  as  I  was 
sent  for ;  and  now  I  ask,  why  is  it 
that  ye  have  sent  for  me  ?”  Then 
Cornelius  answered,  “Four  days 
ago,  I  was  praying  in  my  house, 
and,  behold,  a  man  stood  before  me 
in  bright  clothing,  and  said,  ‘  Cor¬ 
nelius,  thy  prayer  is  heard.  And 
now  send  to  Joppa,  and  bring  here 
Simon,  whose  surname  is  Peter ;  he 
is  lodged  in  the  house  of  Simon,  a 
tanner,  by  the  sea-side.  He  shall 
come  and  speak  to  thee.’  So  I  sent 
directly  for  thee,  and  thou  hast 
well  done  that  thou  art  come.  Now, 
therefore,  we  are  all  here  present 
before  God,  to  hear  the  things  that 
are  commanded  thee  of  God.” 

Then  Peter  opened  his  mouth, 
and  preached  to  all  the  people  in  the 
house  of  Cornelius.  He  told  them 
many  things  which  they  had  not 
clearly  understood  before.  He  told 
them  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  how 


God  anointed  him  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  with  power ;  who  went 
about  doing  good  ;  whom  they  slew, 
aLi  hanged  on  a  tree;  and  whom 
God  raised  up  the  third  day.  And 
then  Peter  said,  “We  are  witnesses 
of  these  things ;  and  he  commanded 
us  to  go  and  preach  to  the  people, 
and  to  say,  that,  through  him,  all 
who  believe  shall  receive  remission 
of  sins.”  While  Peter  was  speaking, 
the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  all  who 
heard  him ;  and  they  were  enabled 
to  speak  with  tongues,  and  glorify 
God.  Then  Peter  commanded  them 
to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  And  after  this,  he  stayed 
with  them  many  days. 

There  is  much  for  us  to  learn 
from  this  story.  It  teaches  us  the 
blessing  of  seeking  God,  in  truth 
and  sincerity,  as  Cornelius  did.  It 
tells  us  that  those  who  ask  shall 
have,  and  that  those  who  seek  shall 
find.  And  it  shows  us  how  willing 
God  is  to  save  all  who  come  to  Him, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  of  whatever 
country  they  may  be.  We  should 
be  as  willing  to  hear  the  gospel  as 
Cornelius  and  his  friends  were ;  and 
let  us  pray  God  to  bless  it  to  our 
hearts,  as  He  did  to  theirs. 
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30 UT  this  time,  Barnabas 
went  to  Tarsus,  to  seek 
for  Saul ;  and  when  he 
had  found  him,  he 
brought  him  to  Antioch. 
Saul  and  Barnabas  stayed  together 
at  Antioch  a  whole  year.  They 
preached  the  gospel  there ;  and 
many  believed,  and  turned  unto  the 
Lord. 

“  The  disciples  were  called  Chris¬ 
tians  first  at  Antioch.”  This  was  a 
new  name  then  given  to  them ; 
what  did  it  mean  ?  The  word 
Christian  means  a  follower  of 
Christ ;  one  who  professes  to  be  his 
teervant,  and  to  own  Him  for  a 
Master.  We  who  live  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  called  Christians.  We  pro¬ 
fess  to  belong  to  His  Church,  His 
people,  His  family.  But  many  peo¬ 
ple  profess  to  be  Christians,  and  are 
not  really  Christians.  A  real  Chris¬ 
tian  loves  the  Saviour  more  than 
anything  in  the  world;  believes  in 
Him  with  all  his  heart,  and  tries  to 
please  and  honor  Him  in  all  he  says 
and  does.  Those  people,  then,  can- 
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not  be  true  Christians,  who  love  the 
world,  and  its  follies,  and  vanities, 
and  sins.  They  cannot  be  true 
Christians  if  they  try  to  please 
themselves  more  than  to  please 
Christ,  and  if  they  seek  their  own 
honor  more  than  His.  It  is  a  very 
awful  thing  to  profess  to  belong  to 
Christ,  and  yet  in  heart  to  be 
“  none  of  His.”  At  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment,  Jesus  will  say  to  all  such 
people,  “I  never  knew  you;  depart 
from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity.” 
Matt.  vii.  23. 

The  early  Christians  at  Antioch 
were  really  sincere;  they  truly  loved 
Jesus,  and  showed  their  love  by 
their  kindness  to  their  poor  breth¬ 
ren.  "  The  disciples  determined  to 
send  relief  unto  the  brethren  which 
dwelt  in  Judea;  which  also  they 
did,  and  sent  it  to  the  elders  by  the 
hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul.”  This 
was  a  good  way  of  showing  their 
love  to  Jesus,  for  He  Himself  had 
said,  “By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have 
love  one  to  another.”  John  xiii.  35 
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Delivered  from  ^rison. 


HEIST  had  told  His  disci- 
pies  that  they  would  have 
much  to  suffer  for  His 
sake ;  and  now  trouble 
and  persecution  had  be¬ 
gun.  About  this  time,  Herod,  king 
of  Judea,  grandson  of  the  wicked 
Herod  who  killed  the  children  at 
Bethlehem,  stretched  forth  his  hand 
to  yex  certain  of  the  church.  And 
he  killed  James,  the  brother  of 
John,  with  the  sword.  And  because 
he  saw  that  it  pleased  the  Jews,  he 
determined  to  take  Peter  also.  Peter 
was  now  at  Jerusalem;  so  Herod 
sent,  and  took  him,  and  put  him 
into  prison,  and  commanded  a 
number  of  soldiers  to  keep  him 
safely.  Herod  did  not  wish  to  put 
him  to  death  directly;  but  he  deter¬ 
mined  after  Easter,  to  bring  him 
out  to  the  people,  to  be  judged. 

It  was  a  sad  time  for  the  other 
disciples  when  Peter  was  in  prison. 
They  all  loved  him  very  much,  and 
could  not  bear  to  be  parted  from 
him.  And  then  they  thought,  per¬ 
haps,  that  they  should  never  have 
him  with  them  again.  They  had 
lost  J ames ;  he  had  been  cruelly 
killed ;  and  they  well  knew  that 
their  enemies  would  kill  Peter  too, 
if  they  could.  So  they  all  felt  very, 
very  sad.  Could  they  do  nothing 
for  him?  Yes;  there  was  one 
thing  they  could  do.  They  could 
not  take  him  out  of  prison,  they 
could  not  save  him  from  Herod’s 
power:  but  they  could  pray  ffr  Mm, 


and  so  they  did.  “  Prayer  was 
made  without  ceasing,  of  the 
church,  unto  God  for  him.”  This 
teaches  us  something.  We  may  lose 
our  friends ;  they  may  go  far  away 
from  us;  they  may  be  in  pain,  and 
suffering,  and  trouble,  and  we  may 
not  be  able  to  help  and  comfort 
them.  But  then  we  can  pray  for 
them.  God  can  help  them,  thougn 
we  cannot ;  and  if  He  sees  right, 
He  will  answer  our  prayers  for 
them,  as  He  did  the  prayers  of  the 
disciples  for  Peter. 

One  night,  the  night  before  Peter 
was  to  be  brought  out,  he  was  sleep¬ 
ing  in  the  prison,  between  two  sol¬ 
diers  ;  he  was  bound  with  two  chains, 
and  the  keepers  before  the  door  kept 
the  prison.  How  could  Peter  sleep  ? 
Was  he  not  too  anxious,  too  un¬ 
happy,  to  rest  quietly?  No;  Peter 
could  be  peaceful  and  happy  even 
in  prison;  he  could  sleep  quietly 
though  he  expected  to  be  brought 
before  his  enemies  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  perhaps  put  to  a  cruel 
death.  And  why  was  he  so  calm 
and  happy  ?  Because  he  was  at 
peace  with  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ.  Peter  was  ready  to  die,  and 
therefore  he  had  no  cause  for  fear. 

While  Peter  was  sleeping,  sudden¬ 
ly,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  a  light 
shone  in  the  prison,  and  an  angel 
of  the  Lord  came,  and  smote  him 
on  the  side,  and  said,  “  Arise  up 
quickly.”  And  immediately  the 
chains  fell  off  from  Peter’s  hands. 
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Then  tne  angel  said  again,  “  Gird 
thyself,  and  put  on  thy  sandals.” 
And  Peter  did  so.  Once  more,  the 
angel  said,  “  Cast  thy  garment  about 
thee,  and  follow  me.”  Then  Peter 
arose,  and  followed  the  angel.  They 
passed  through  the  prison,  but  the 
soldiers  did  not  awake;  then  they 
came  to  the  door,  but  the  keepers 
were  still  sleeping;  so  they  went 
out,  and  came  to  the  iron  gate. 
How  could  they  open  the  gate  ? 
Did  the  angel  undo  the  lock,  and 
move  away  the  great  bars  ?  No,  he 
had  no  need  to  do  this;  the  gate 
opened  of  itself;  for  God  made  it 
open,  that  His  servant  Peter  might 
be  delivered.  So  Peter  and  the 
angel  went  through,  and  came  into 
the  city.  Then  they  passed  along 
one  street,  and,  in  a  moment,  the 
angel  was  gone. 

All  this  was  done  so  suddenly, 
and  so  quickly,  that  Peter  hardly 
knew  what  had  happened,  but 
thought  he  saw  a  vision.  But 
when  he  was  come  to  himself,  he 
said,  “Now  I  know  that  the  Lord 
has  sent  His  angel,  and  delivered 
me  out  of  the  hand  of  Herod.”  So 
Peter,  full  of  joy  and  thankfulness, 
went  on,  and  came  to  the  house  of 
Mary,  the  mother  of  John,  surnam- 
ed  Mark,  and  knocked  at  the  door. 
Were  not  all  the  people  in  the  house 
asleep  ?  No ;  though  it  was  so  late, 
they  were  awake;  for  they  had  a 
great  work  to  do,  and  they  could 
not  rest  till  it  was  done.  What  was 
that  work  ?  It  was  prayer.  They 
were  all  gathered  together  praying. 
Perhaps  they  were  too  busy  with 
their  daily  duties  to  come  together 
earlier ;  so  these  good  people  met  in 
the  night-time  for  prayer,  and  none 
of  them  complained  of  being  too 


tired  and  sleepy  to  attend  to  holy 
things.  No;  they  all  thought  it 
was  the  best  and  happiest  time  of 
the  day ;  for  they  had  learnt  to  love 
the  work  of  prayer  and  praise,  better 
than  any  other  work  they  had  to  do. 
They  were  praying,  too,  for  Peter. 
They  had  not  forgotten  their  dear 
friend  who  had  been  so  long  in 
prison.  They  prayed  for  him  again 
and  again  ;  for  though  God  did  not 
answer  their  prayers  directly,  they 
felt  quite  sure  that  He  would  at 
last,  when  the  right  and  best  time 
came.  And  so  He  did.  This  very 
night,  while  they  were  praying, 
Peter  came  and  knocked  at  the 
door. 

A  young  maid,  named  Rhoda, 
went  out  to  ask  who  was  there ;  and 
when  she  heard  Peter’s  voice  an¬ 
swering,  she  was  so  glad,  that,  with¬ 
out  opening  the  gate,  she  ran  back, 
and  told  those  in  the  house  that 
Peter  was  come.  But  they  would 
not  believe  it.  They  said,  “  No ;  it 
cannot  be;  thou  art  mad.”  But 
Rhoda  told  them  she  was  quite  sure 
that  it  was  really  Peter.  All  this 
time  Peter  stood  knocking  at  the 
gate ;  so  at  last  they  opened  it,  and 
found,  to  their  great  joy,  that  Peter 
was  there  indeed.  Then  he  told 
them  how  he  had  been  delivered, 
and  said,  “Go,  and  show  these 
things  unto  the  brethren.”  So  he 
left  them,  and  went  to  another 
place,  where  he  would  be  safe  from 
his  enemies. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  sol¬ 
diers  came  to  look  for  Peter,  they 
were  very  much  astonished  not  to 
find  him;  and  no  one  knew  how 
he  had  escaped,  nor  where  he  was. 
Herod  sought  for  him  a  long  time 
in  vain ;  and  then  he  became  angry, 
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and  commanded  the  keepers  to  be 
put  to  death.  This  was  very  unjust 
and  cruel  of  Herod.  The  keepers 
were  not  to  blame ;  but  Herod  was 
so  angry  that  he  did  not  care  what 
cruel  or  unjust  thing  he  did. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  sad  end 
of  this  wicked  king.  He  was  soon 
punished  for  all  his  crimes  in  a  very 
dreadful  way.  Not  long  after  Peter’s 
escape,  Herod  was  cne  day  seated 
upon  his  throne  in  his  palace  at 
Cesarea,  dressed  in  his  royal  gar¬ 
ments.  All  his  lords  and  his  nobles 
were  there,  and  Herod  made  a  speech 
to  them  as  they  stood  before  him. 
Then  they  all  gave  a  shout,  and 
cried,  “  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god,  and 
not  of  a  man.”  But  Herod  did  not 


reprove  them  for  this  foolish  and 
wicked  flattery;  he  loved  to  hear 
himself  praised,  and  to  think  of  his 
power,  and  greatness,  and  riches ; 
forgetting  that  it  was  God  who  had 
given  him  these  things,  and  that  He 
could,  in  one  moment,  take  them  all 
away.  And  God  soon  showed  the 
people,  and  Herod  himself  too,  how 
vain  and  foolish  this  flattery  was. 
He  showed  them  that  this  wicked 
king  was  not  a  god,  but  a  weak, 
helpless  man,  unable  to  save  him¬ 
self  from  sickness  and  death  when 
they  came  upon  him.  “  The  angel 
of  the  Lord  smote  him,  because  he 
gave  not  God  the  glory ;  and  he  was 
eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the 
ghost.” 


OCO® 


CCCXLVL 


Y A  U  L  THE 


POSTLE, 


ATJL  and  Barnabas  went 
to  Jerusalem,  with  the 
money  sent  from  the 
Christians  at  Antioch ; 
and  when  they  had  fin¬ 
ished  their  work  there,  they  re¬ 
turned  to  Antioch.  Then  they 
were  told  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  go 
and  preach  the  gospel  in  other 
places;  so  after  prayer  for  God’s 
blessing,  they  left  their  friends  at 
Antioch,  and  sailed  to  Cyprus. 

There  was  living  at  Paphos,  in 
Cyprus,  a  governor  named  Sergius 
Paulus.  He  was  a  Gentile ;  a  wise 
man;  and  he  showed  that  he  had 
wisdom  by  wishing  to  hear  the 


apostles  preach.  He  wanted  to 
know  the  word  of  God.  But  there 
was  a  sad  enemy  of  the  gospel 
living  at  Paphos  too.  This  was  a 
man  named  Elymas ;  he  was  a 
sorcerer,  or  magician,  and  he  not 
only  hated  the  truth  himself,  but  he 
wished  to  prevent  Sergius  Paulus 
also  from  believing  it.  But  Saul, 
being  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  knowing  the  wickedness  of 
Elymas,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him, 
and  said,  “0  thou  child  of  the 
devil,  thou  enemy  of  all  righteous¬ 
ness,  wilt  thou  not  cease  to  pervert 
the  right  ways  of  the  Lord  ?  Be¬ 
hold,  now  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is 
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upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  blind, 
not  seeing  the  sun  for  a  season.” 
And  as  Saul  said  this,  there  fell  a 
darkness  upon  Elymas,  and  he  went 
about  seeking  some  one  to  lead  him 
by  the  hand.  We  do  not  read 
whether  this  wicked  man  ever  re¬ 
pented  of  his  great  sin,  and  became 
willing  to  receive  the  gospel.  But 
the  governor  Sergius  Paulus,  when 
he  saw  what  was  done,  believed; 
and  we  may  hope  that  he  became 
a  true  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
How  dangerous  it  is  to  fight  against 
God  and  H:s  gospel !  We  have 
often  seen  this  before.  Many  times 
we  have  read  of  wicked  men  trying 
to  destroy  the  truth :  but  they  never 
could,  and  they  never  will ;  for  God 
is  stronger  than  they,  and  His  word 
must  prosper  at  last. 

Then  Saul,  who  was  now  called 
Paul,  left  Paphos  with  his  company, 
and  went  to  Perga,  and  afterwards 
to  Antioch;  not  the  Antioch  we 
read  about  before,  but  another  Anti¬ 
och,  in  Pisidia.  There  they  went 
into  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath 
dav,  and  sat  down.  After  reading 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  the  ruler 
of  the  synagogue  asked  the  apostles 
to  preach  to  the  people.  So  Paul 
stood  up,  and  spoke  to  them  for  a 
long  time  about  the  history  of  Israel 
in  past  times,  and  particularly  about 
king  David.  And  then  he  told  them 
of  that  Son  of  David,  according  to 
promise,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Saviour.  And  he  explained  to  them 
how  Jesus  came  into  the  world,  and 
died,  and  rose  again,  to  save  sinners 
who  will  believe  in  Him.  Some  of 
the  people,  particularly  among  the 
Gentiles,  were  willing  to  believe  the 


gospel ;  and  they  begged  the  apos¬ 
tles  to  preach  the  same  things  to 
them  again ;  and  the  next  Sabbath 
almost  all  the  city  came  to  hear  the 
word  of  God.  But  many  of  the 
Jews  were  filled  with  envy  and 
hatred,  and  could  not  bear  to  see 
the  people  coming  to  hear  the  gospel, 
and  contradicted  all  that  Paul  and 
Barnabas  said.  Then  the  apostles 
spoke  very  faithfully  and  boldly  to 
these  unbelieving  Jews,  and  said, 
“  It  was  right  that  the  word  of  God 
should  be  preached  to  you  first,  for 
this  was  the  command  of  Christ; 
but  as  you  have  put  it  away  from 
you,  and  are  careless  about  ever¬ 
lasting  life  in  heaven,  we  shall  now 
leave  you,  and  go  to  the  Gentiles. 
For  the  Lord  has  commanded  us 
also  to  make  known  His  salvation 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.” 

When  the  Gentiles  heard  this, 
they  were  glad,  and  many  of  them 
believed;  but  the  Jews  raised  a  per¬ 
secution  against  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
and  drove  them  from  the  city.  So 
the  disciples  left  Antioch  and  went 
to  Iconium.  There  again  they  were 
persecuted  by  Jews  and  Gentiles 
too ;  so  they  escaped  to  Derbe  and 
Lystra,  cities  of  Lycaonia. 

How  very  sad  all  these  stories  are ! 
They  show  us  this  truth,  and  a  very 
awful  truth  it  is, — that  the  natu¬ 
ral  heart  is  “  enmity  against  God.” 
Romans  viii.  7.  All  our  hearts  are, 
by  nature,  like  the  hearts  of  these 
unbelieving,  persecuting  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  Let  us  pray  then  to  be 
made  “  children  of  grace ;”  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  family  of  Christ,  and 
to  become  followers  of  God  as  Qia 
“  dear  cnildren.” 
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J>AUI.  AT 


y 


YSTRA, 


HERE  was,  at  Ljstra,  a 
certain  poor  man  who 
was  a  cripple,  and  had 
never  been  able  to  walk. 
This  man  heard  Paul 
speak,  and  believed ;  and  when  the 
apostle  saw  that  he  had  faith  to  be 
healed,  he  said  to  him  with  a  loud 
voice,  “  Stand  up  on  thy  feet.”  And 
immediately  the  cripple  leaped  up 
and  walked.  The  people  of  Lystra 
were  very  much  astonished  when 
they  saw  this  miracle.  They  knew 
that  there  could  be  no  power  in 
man  to  work  such  a  miracle:  yet 
they  did  not  believe  that  it  was 
done  by  the  power  of  God,  the  true 
God  ;  so  they  thought  that  Paul  and 
Barnabas  themselves  must  be  gods, 
come  down  in  the  likeness  of  men ; 
and  they  called  Barnabas,  Jupiter ; 
and  Paul,  Mercurius ;  for  these  were 
the  names  of  two  of  the  false  gods 
which  they  worshipped.  Then  the 
priest  of  Jupiter  brought  oxen,  and 
garlands  of  flowers,  and  wanted  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  Paul  and  Barna¬ 
bas,  as  they  did  to  their  own  idols. 
For  these  poor  heathens  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  that  one  great  sacrifice 
which  had  been  offered  up,  and 
which  alone  can  take  away  the  sin 
of  the  world. 

When  the  apostles  saw  what  the 
people  were  going  to  do,  they  were 
filled  with  horror,  and  rent  their 
clothes,  and  ran  in  among  the  multi¬ 
tude,  and  cr_ed,  “  Sirs,  why  do  ye 
these  things  ?  We  are  not  gods ; 
we  are  men  like  yourselves ;  and  we 


come  here  to  tell  you  to  turn  away 
from  these  vanities,  and  serve  the 
living  God.”  But  the  poor  people 
would  hardly  be  prevented  from 
offering  sacrifices  to  the  apostles 
even  then. 

But  some  other  people  came  to 
Lystra,  very  different  from  these 
ignorant  idolaters.  They  were  the 
persecuting  Jews  from  Antioch  and 
Iconium ;  and  they  soon  persuaded 
the  people  of  Lystra  to  try  to  kill 
the  apostles,  instead  of  sacrificing 
to  them.  So  they  stoned  Paul,  and 
drew  him  out  of  the  city,  thinking 
he  was  dead.  But  God  preserved 
His  faithful  disciple  for  more  use¬ 
fulness,  and  suffering  too,  in  His 
service;  and  as  the  disciples  stood 
round  Paul,  he  rose  up  and  came 
into  the  city ;  and  the  next  day  he 
went  with  Barnabas  to  Derbe.  And 
when  they  had  preached  the  gospel 
there,  they  returned  to  Lystra,  and 
Iconium,  and  Antioch  ;  and  spoke 
much  to  those  who  really  believed 
in  Jesus,  and  told  them  to  be  strong 
in  faith  to  the  end,  and  to  bear  pa¬ 
tiently  all  they  might  have  to  suf¬ 
fer  for  Christ’s  sake ;  because  “  we 
must  through  much  tribulation 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.” 
Then  they  passed  through  Pisidia 
and  Pamphylia,  and  at  last  sailed 
back  again  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  and 
told  the  Christians  there  all  that 
God  had  done  by  them  among  the 
Gentiles.  And  there  they  abode  a 
long  time  with  the  disciples. 

How  much  these  apostles  did  and 
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suffered  in  the  cause  of  Christ  I  We 
may  learn  from  them  many  a  lesson 
of  patience,  and  diligence,  and  love. 
The  apostles  had  much  tribulation 
to  suffer.  Pain,  and  persecution, 
and  loss  of  all  things;  but  they 
never  complained  nor  murmured. 
They  knew  that  “  through  much 
tribulation  they  were  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God;”  and  they 
were  willing  it  should  be  so.  And 
all  God’s  people  must  suffer  tribula¬ 
tion  of  some  kind  or  other ;  not, 
perhaps,  such  as  Paul  and  Barna¬ 
bas  suffered;  but  there  are  sorrows 


and  troubles  for  them  all,  before 
they  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.  But  they  do  not  murmur  at 
this.  They  know  that  it  is  better 
“  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people 
of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  sin  for  a  season.”  Heb.  xi.  25. 
They  know  that  their  sorrows  will 
soon  end;  and  then  they  will  go 
and  join  that  happy  company 
around  the  throne  of  God,  “who 
have  come  out  of  great  tribulation,” 
and  now  stand  before  the  Lamb, 
“  clothed  with  white  robes,  and 
palms  in  their  hands  ”  Rev.  vii.  9. 


CCCXLVIII. 


H  E  j^ARTI  NG  OF  j3  A  U  L  AND  j3  A  F^N  ABAS. 


HEN  the  apostles  had 
been  some  time  at  Anti¬ 
och,  Paul  said  to  Barna- 
bas,  “Let  us  go  again 
and  visit  our  brethren  in 
every  city  where  we  have  preached 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  see  how 
they  do.”  So  they  made  ready  to 
go.  But  before  they  began  their 
journey  they  had  a  little  disagree¬ 
ment,  which  ended  in  their  parting 
me  from  the  other,  and  going  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  » 

This  was  very  sad ;  how  was  it  ? 
When  Paul  and  Barnabas  travelled 
together  before,  they  had  taken  with 
them  John,  whose  surname  was 
Mark,  the  nephew  of  Barnabas. 
But  Mark  grew  tired  of  the  work 
while  they  were  in  Pamphylia,  and 
left  them,  and  returned  to  Jerusa¬ 


lem.  This  had  displeased  Paul  very 
much ;  so  now  he  thought  it  not 
right  to  take  Mark  with  them  again ; 
but  Barnabas  was  very  anxious  that 
he  should  go.  Neither  of  them 
would  give  way  to  the  other;  so 
they  determined  to  part.  Barnabas 
took  Mark  and  sailed  to  Cyprus; 
and  Paul  chose  Silas,  and  went 
through  Syria  and  Cilicia. 

This  story  teaches  us  how  weak 
and  sinful  the  best  people  are,  even 
such  holy  men  as  Paul  and  Barna¬ 
bas.  How  needful  it  is,  then,  to  re¬ 
member  always  Christ’s  warning  to 
His  disciples,  “Watch  and  pray, lest 
ye  enter  into  temptation.”  Marie  xiv. 
38.  No  doubt  Paul  and  Barnabas 
repented  of  their  sin,  and  asked  for 
pardon,  and  for  grace  to  enable 
them  to  be  more  kind  and  forbear- 
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ing  in  future.  This  is  what  all  real 
Christians  do  when  they  fall  into 
sin ;  and  they  know  where  to  go  for 
pardon;  for  “if  any  man  sin,  we 
have  an  advocate  with  the  Father, 
Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,  and  He 
is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.” 
1  John  ii.  1,  2. 

Paul  spoke  of  Barnabas,  and  Mark 
too,  in  the  epistles  which  he  wrote 
afterwards;  and  he  spoke  of  them 


very  kindly  and  affectionately.  This 
shows  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  soon 
forgot  all  their  unkindness,  and 
learnt  to  love  one  another  as  fellow- 
servants  and  disciples  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  And  let  us  learn  too, 
to  be  kind  and  forbearing,  “ forgiv¬ 
ing  one  another,”  even  as  we  hope 
God,  for  Christ’s  sake,  will  forgive 
us. 


CCCXLIX. 


y  IMOTHY. 


HEN  Paul  came  to  Lys- 
tra,  he  found  a  young 
disciple  there  named 
Timothy.  The  father  of 
this  young  man  was  a 
Greek ;  but  his  mother  was  a  Jew¬ 
ess,  and  a  believer  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Her  name  was  Eunice.  Timothy 
had  another  believing  relation ;  this 
was  his  grandmother  Lois.  These 
two  holy  women  had  brought  up 
young  Timothy,  as  all  really  good 
parents  and  friends  try  to  bring  up 
children,  “  in  the  nurture  and  ad¬ 
monition  of  the  Lord.”  They 
taught  him  everything  that  was 
right  and  useful  for  him  to  know ; 
but  they  remembered  that  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  all 
true  wisdom ;  and  that  was  the  wis¬ 
dom  which  they  were  most  anxious 
to  teach  Timothy ;  so  “  from  a  child” 
they  instructed  him  in  “the  holy 
Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make 
men  wise  unto  salvation,  through 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.” 
2  Tim .  iiL  15. 


It  pleased  God  to  bless  this  good 
teaching  to  young  Timothy.  He 
early  learnt  to  know  and  love  the 
Lord;  and  now,  when  Paul  saw 
him  at  Lystra,  he  thought  so  well 
of  him  and  loved  him  so  much, 
that  he  determined  to  take  him  as 
his  companion  in  his  journeys.  So 
Timothy  was  ordained  a  minister, 
and  then  went  with  Paul  into  many 
different  countries.  He  afterwards 
became  bishop  of  the  Christian 
church  at  Ephesus.  Paul  loved 
Timothy  as  his  son;  and  Timothy 
honored  Paul  as  his  father.  Paul 
wrote  two  epistles  to  Timothy,  and 
called  him  his  “  dearly- beloved  son;” 
his  “  own  son  in  the  faith ;”  and  he 
gave  him  much  wise  advice,  and 
much  encouragement,  to  strengthen 
him  in  the  work  he  had  to  do. 

Many  children  now  are  brought 
up  as  wisely  and  piously  as  young 
Timothy  was  by  his  good  mother 
and  grandmother.  How  thankful 
these  children  should  be  for  all  the 
good  instruction  they  receive  I  How 
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attentive  they  ought  to  he  to  all 
the  holy  lessons  given  them !  But 
then  it  will  do  children  no  good 
merely  to  know  these  things  with 
their  understandings,  if  they  do  not 
feel  them  in  their  hearts.  And 
only  the  Holy  Spirit  can  teach  the 
heart  He  it  was  who  was  Timo¬ 


thy’s  best  teacher ;  who  blessed  the 
instructions  of  Lois  and  Eunice,  and 
made  Timothy  really  “wise  unto 
salvation.”  Pray  that  you  may  be 
thus  taught ;  and  then,  like  Timo¬ 
thy,  you  will  be  useful  while  you 
live,  and  eternally  happy  when  you 
die. 


CCCL. 


Y  A  U  L  AT 

AUL  and  his  companions 
went  through  Phrygia, 
and  Galatia,  and  Mysia, 
and  at  last  they  came  to 
Troas.  A  Christian  church 
was  formed  in  Galatia,  to  which 
Paul  afterwards  sent  the  epistle 
called  “the  epistle  to  the  Gala¬ 
tians.” 

While  Paul  was  at  Troas,  he  saw, 
in  a  vision,  a  man  of  Macedonia, 
saying  to  him,  “  Come  over  into 
Macedonia,  and  help  us.”  As  soon 
as  Paul  had  seen  this  vision,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  go  directly  to  Macedo¬ 
nia;  for  he  knew  the  vision  came 
from  God,  and  that  it  was  sent  to 
tell  him  that  there  was  work  to  do 
in  Macedonia.  So  he  took  a  ship, 
and  sailed  to  Samothracia,  and  the 
next  day  to  Neapolis ;  and  then  he 
came  to  Philippi,  a  chief  city  in 
Macedonia,  peopled  by  Romans. 

Paul  and  his  friends  stayed  some 
days  at  Philippi  ;  and  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  they  went  to  the  river’s  side,  to 
a  place  where  the  people  used  to 
meet  for  prayer ;  and  Paul  sat  down, 
and  taught  the  women  who  came 
there.  One  of  these  women  was 


Y  H  I  L  I  P  P  I. 

named  Lydia.  She  was  a  seller  of 
purple,  of  the  city  of  Thyatira,  and 
a  worshipper  of  the  true  God.  The 
Lord  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia  to 
attend  to  the  things  which  Paul 
said ;  and  she  became  a  believer  in 
Christ,  and  was  baptized.  Lydia 
was  so  thankful  to  the  apostles  for 
their  instruction,  that  she  begged 
them  to  come  into  her  house,  and 
stay  there. 

People  may  hear  the  gospel 
preached  to  them,  but  they  will 
never  be  the  better  for  it,  unless 
God  opens  their  hearts,  as  He  did 
Lydia’s.  All  our  hearts  are  by  na 
ture  shut  against  the  truth;  and 
therefore,  whenever  we  read  or  hear 
the  Scriptures,  we  should  pray, 
“  Lord,  open  our  hearts,  that  we 
may  understand  and  receive  Thy 
word.” 

There  was  another  person  at  Phi¬ 
lippi,  to  whom  Paul  was  useful. 
This  was  a  young  woman  who  was 
possessed  with  an  evil  spirit,  and 
pretended  to  foretell  future  things. 
She  was  a  slave ;  and  her  wicked  and 
cruel  masters  gained  a  great  deal 
of  money  by  her ;  for  many  people 
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came  to  see  her,  and  to  hear  the 
things  she  said.  When  this  young 
woman  saw  Paul  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  she  followed  them  for  many 
days,  crying,  “  These  men  are  the 
servants  of  the  most  high  God, 
which  show  unto  us  the  way  of  sal¬ 
vation.”  This  was  the  truth;  but 
the  evil  spirit  did  not  mean  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  think  it  was;  nor  did  the 
poor  slave  herself  understand  right¬ 
ly  what  she  said.  But,  at  last,  Paul 
being  grieved,  and  full  of  pity, 
turned,  and  said  to  the  spirit,  “  I 
command  thee,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  come  out  of  her;”  and 
the  evil  spirit  came  out  that  same 
hour.  And  then  the  poor  slave  no 
longer  said  the  wicked  things  she 
had  said  before ;  but  became,  we 
may  hope,  a  true  disciple  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  But  when  her  masters 
saw  what  was  done,  they  were  very 
angry,  because  now  they  would  gain 
no  more  money  by  her;  so  they 
caught  Paul  and  Silas,  and  brought 
them  before  the  judges,  and  said, 
“  These  Jews  greatly  trouble  our 
city,  and  teach  things  which  are  un¬ 
lawful  for  us  to  receive,  being  Ro¬ 
mans.”  Then  the  multitude  rose 
up,  and  the  judges  commanded 
that  the  apostles  should  be  beaten. 
So  first  they  were  beaten  very  cruel¬ 
ly,  and  then  cast  into  prison ;  and 
the  jailor  was  told  to  keep  them 
safely.  This  jailor  was  a  cruel, 
hard-hearted  man,  and  very  willing 
to  do  all  the  judges  wished.  So  he 
thrust  Paul  and  Silas  into  the  inner 
prison,  and  made  their  feet  fast  in 
the  stocks. 

How  sad  it  was  for  these  two 
good  men  to  be  so  cruelly  punished 
for  preaching  the  gospel,  and  trying 
to  do  good !  But  Paul  and  Silas 


did  not  feel  sad.  They  could  be 
peaceful  and  happy  even  in  the 
prison ;  for  they  knew  that  God 
was  with  them  there,  and  they  re¬ 
joiced  to  suffer  for  His  sake.  “  And 
at  midnight  Paul  and  Silas  prayed, 
and  sang  praises  unto  God ;  and  the 
prisoners  heard  them.”  And  God 
heard  them  too ;  and  answered 
their  prayer  in  a  very  wonderful 
way.  He  sent  a  great  earthquake, 
which  shook  the  prison  to  the  foun¬ 
dations;  and  all  the  doors  were 
opened,  and  every  one’s  chains  were 
loosed.  The  noise  awoke  the  jailor 
out  of  his  sleep ;  and  when  he  saw 
what  had  happened,  he  thought 
that  all  the  prisoners  had  escaped; 
and  he  drew  his  sword,  and  was 
going  to  kill  himself ;  for  he  knew 
that  he  would  be  punished  with 
some  very  cruel  death,  if  his  pris¬ 
oners  were  really  gone.  But  Paul 
cried  out,  “Do  thyself  no  harm; 
for  we  are  all  here.”  Then  the  jail¬ 
or  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang  in, 
and  came  trembling,  and  fell  down 
before  Paul  and  Silas,  and  brought 
them  out,  and  said,  “Sirs,  what 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?”  Then  they 
answered,  “Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved ;”  and  they  preached  the  gos¬ 
pel  to  him,  and  to  all  who  were  in 
the  house.  And  that  same  hour, 
the  jailor  brought  them  out,  and 
took  them  into  his  own  house,  and 
gave  them  food  to  eat;  and  was 
baptized  with  all  his  family,  be¬ 
lieving  and  rejoicing  in  the  Lord. 

What  a  wonderful  change  this 
was  in  the  jailor !  A  few  hours  be¬ 
fore,  he  was  cruel  and  hard-hearted ; 
and  hated  the  apostles,  and  the 
gospel  they  preached.  Now,  he  was 
gentle  and  willing  to  be  taught; 
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and  had  become  a  humble  believer 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The 
grace  of  God  can  change  any  heart ; 
and  He  is  willing  to  pardon  and  to 
save  the  greatest  sinners.  But  there 
is  only  one  way  of  being  saved ;  and 
that  is  the  way  which  Paul  and 
Silas  showed  to  the  poor  penitent 
jailor :  “  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.” 

In  the  morning,  the  magistrates 
sent  to  the  prison,  saying,  “Let 
these  men  go.”  For  the  earthquake 
had  frightened  the  magistrates  as 
well  as  the  jailor ;  but  we  are  not 
told  that  they  learnt  to  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ,  as  he  did.  Then  the 
jailor  went  to  Paul  and  Silas,  and 
said,  “  The  magistrates  have  sent  to 
let  you  go ;  now  then  depart,  and 
go  in  peace.”  But  Paul  answered, 
“Ho;  they  have  punished  us  open¬ 
ly,  uncondemned,  and  they  should 
not  send  us  away  secretly.  Let 
them  come  themselves,  and  fetch  us 
out.”  When  the  magistrates  heard 
this,  they  were  afraid;  for  they 
thought  they  might  perhaps  dis¬ 
please  the  emperor  of  Rome,  if  they 
ill-treated  Roman  citizens;  so  they 
came  directly,  and  brought  out  the 
apostles,  and  sent  them  away. 
Then  Paul  and  Silas  went  to  the 


house  of  Lydia,  and  saw  the  brethren 
there,  and  comforted  them,  and  de¬ 
parted. 

Thus  began  a  little  Christian 
church  at  Philippi.  Paul,  some 
years  after,  wrote  a  very  beautiful 
letter  to  these  Christians.  It  is 
called  in  the  Testament,  “  the  epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Philippians.”  The  Phi- 
lippians  loved  Paul  very  much,  and 
often  comforted  him  in  his  sorrows, 
and  helped  him  in  times  of  need. 
And  Paul  loved  them  too,  and  re¬ 
membered  and  prayed  for  them 
when  he  was  far  distant  from  Phi¬ 
lippi  ;  and  he  sent  them  this  letter  by 
Timothy,  to  encourage  them  to  go 
on  serving  the  Lord;  that,  at  last, 
he  and  they  might  meet  in  Heaven, 
and  never  be  parted  again.  He 
said,  “  Therefore,  my  brethren,  dear¬ 
ly  beloved  and  longed  for,  my  joy 
and  crown,  so  stand  fast  in  the 
Lord,  my  dearly  beloved.  Rejoice 
in  the  Lord  alway ;  and  again  I  say, 
rejoice.  The  Lord  is  at  hand.  Be 
careful  for  nothing;  but  in  every 
thing  by  prayer,  with  thanksgiving, 
let  your  requests  be  made  known 
unto  God.  And  the  peace  of  God 
shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds 
through  Christ  Jesus.”  Phil.  iv. 
1-7. 
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S[pj<^]AUL  and  his  friends  then 
B  went  on  to  Thessaloni- 

w  ElSp  ca,  w^ere  was  a  Jewish 
synagogue,  and  taught 
there  on  the  Sabbath-day. 
Some  of  the  Jews  believed,  and  so 
did  many  of  the  Greeks.  But  the 
Jews  who  did  not  believe  were 
angry,  and  called  together  some 
wicked  men,  and  went  to  the  house 
where  the  apostles  lodged,  to  seek 
for  them.  The  house  belonged  to 
a  good  man  named  Jason.  These 
cruel  enemies  could  not  find  the 
apostles ;  so  they  laid  hold  of  Jason 
and  the  other  brethren,  and  brought 
them  before  the  rulers  of  the  city, 
and  said,  “  Those  men  who  have 
troubled  the  world  in  other  places, 
are  come  here  also;  and  Jason  has 
received  them  into  his  house.  They 
are  teaching  people  to  disobey  our 
laws ;  they  say  that  there  is  another 
king,  named  Jesus.”  This  troubled 
the  rulers  very  much  ;  but  they  did 
no  hurt  at  that  time  to  Jason  and 
the  others,  but  let  them  go.  Then 
the  brethren  sent  away  Paul  and 
Silas  by  night;  and  they  came  to 
Berea.  God  blessed  Paul’s  preach¬ 
ing  to  many  people  at  Thessalonica ; 
and  a  Christian  church  was  formed 
there,  to  which  Paul  afterwards 
wrote  the  two  epistles  to  the  Thes- 
salonians. 

Were  the  Jews  at  Berea  more 
willing  to  attend  to  Paul  than  the 
Jews  at  Thessalonica?  Yes;  we 
are  told  they  were  “  more  noble  than 


those  in  Thessalonica,  for  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  word  with  all  readiness 
of  mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures 
daily,  whether  these  things  were  so ; 
therefore  many  of  them  believed.” 
The  Jews  at  Thessalonica  hardly 
attended  to  what  the  apostles  preach¬ 
ed  ;  those  at  Berea  not  only  attend¬ 
ed,  but  thought  a  good  deal  about 
it  afterwards.  They  searched  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  to  see  if 
they  could  find  in  them  anything 
like  what  Paul  said.  And  they  did 
find  much  there  about  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  Moses,  and 
David,  and  Isaiah,  and  others,  had 
prophesied.  And  then  many  of 
these  Bereans  believed;  for  God 
blessed  their  searching  of  His  word, 
and  taught  them  more  and  more  by 
His  Spirit,  and  helped  them  to 
understand  and  believe  the  truth. 
This  is  a  lesson  for  us.  We  ought 
not  only  to  hear  the  gospel  preach¬ 
ed,  but  to  read  and  search  into  the 
Bible  for  ourselves.  We  should 
“ prove  all  things”  by  the  Scrip¬ 
tures;  asking  God  to  enable  us  to 
understand  them  aright ;  and  then 
He  will  lead  us,  by  His  Holy  Spirit, 
into  all  truth,  as  He  did  the  wise 
and  noble  Bereans. 

But  Paul  could  not  stay  long  at 
this  place ;  for  the  unbelieving  Jews 
of  Thessalonica  came,  and  stirred 
up  the  people  of  Berea  too ;  so  the 
brethren  sent  Paul  away,  and  he 
went  to  Athens. 

We  read  a  great  deal  about  Athens 
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in  history.  It  was  a  place  very 
famous  for  learning,  and  wisdom, 
and  knowledge,  and  politeness.  But 
yet  these  people  at  Athens  had 
no  true  wisdom ;  for  they  were  ig¬ 
norant  of  God,  and  of  the  Bible, 
ana  of  the  way  to  Heaven.  They 
worshipped  many  false  gods;  and 
had  feasts  in  honor  of  them ;  and 
these  gods,  they  thought,  were  not 
holy  and  good,  as  the  God  of  the 
Bible  is;  but  bad  and  wicked;  of 
like  passions  with  themselves.  Yet 
the  Athenians  worshipped  them 
still ;  and  thus,  “  professing  them¬ 
selves  to  be  wise,  they  became 
fools  ;  ”  for  they  were  “  vain  in 
their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish 
heart  was  darkened.”  Rom.  i.  21. 

When  Paul  saw  all  this,  he  was 
grieved  to  the  heart.  He  too  was 
learned ;  and  able  to  enjoy  much 
which  the  Athenians  enjoyed ;  and 
to  admire  many  things  which  they 
admired.  But  Paul  had  that  true 
wisdom  of  which  they  knew  noth¬ 
ing.  He  had  “  learnt  to  know  noth¬ 
ing  among  men  save  Jesus  Christ, 
and  him  crucified;”  and  he  could 
not  feel  happy  at  Athens,  beautiful 
as  it  was,  because  “  he  saw  the  city 
wholly  given  to  idolatry.”  So  Paul 
went  about,  among  the  Jews,  and 
the  Greeks  too,  speaking  to  them  of 
Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  At  last, 
some  of  the  philosophers,  or  wise 
men,  met  him,  and  asked  him  to 
explain  to  them  what  these  new 
doctrines  meant.  So  Paul  stood 
on  the  top  of  a  rock,  called  Mars’ 
Hill,  and  said,  “  Ye  men  of  Athens, 
as  I  passed  by,  and  looked  at  the 


gods  ye  worship,  I  saw  an  altar  with 
this  written  on  it— To  the  Un¬ 
known  God.  Now  this  God  whom 
ye  ignorantly  worship,  Him  I  preach 
unto  you.  The  true  God  of  whom 
I  tell  you,  made  the  world,  and  all 
things  that  are  in  it ;  and  He  gives 
to  us  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things. 
And  it  is  His  will  that  we  should 
seek  Him,  and  feel  after  Him,  and 
find  Him;  for  He  is  not  far  from 
any  of  us ;  for  in  Him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being.  Then 
we  ought  not  to  think  that  this 
great  God  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver, 
or  stone,  as  many  ignorantly  do. 
God  is  now  making  Himself  known 
in  all  the  world ;  and  He  commands 
people  everywhere  to  repent,  and  to 
turn  to  Him  and  believe.  For  a 
day  will  come,  when  God  will  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness,  by  that 
man  whom  He  raised  from  the  dead, 
even  this  same  Jesus  that  I  preach 
to  you.” 

When  Paul  began  to  talk  about 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some 
mocked ;  others  said,  “  We  will  hear 
thee  again  another  time.”  So  Paul 
departed  from  them.  Yet  there 
were  some,  even  in  Athens,  who 
believed  what  Paul  preached. 
Among  them  was  a  man  named 
Dionysius,  and  a  woman  called 
Damaris,  and  others  with  them. 
And  thus  while  Paul  preached 
“  Christ  crucified,  to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks 
“  foolishness,”  those  who  believed 
found  Christ  to  be  “the  power  of 
God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God.* 
1  Cor .  i.  23,  24. 
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0  Paul  left  Athens,  and 
went  to  Corinth,  another 
city  in  Greece.  There 
he  found  a  Jew  named 
Aquila,  who  had  just 
come  from  Italy  with  his  wife  Pris¬ 
cilla,  because  the  Roman  emperor 
had  commanded  all  Jews  to  go 
away  from  Rome.  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  were  believing  Jews,  and 
very  kind  and  friendly  to  Paul ;  so 
he  went  and  stayed  at  their  house. 
But  Paul,  and  Aquila,  and  Priscilla, 
did  not  live  in  idleness ;  they  had  to 
work  for  their  daily  bread ;  and  as 
they  were  of  the  same  trade,  they 
worked  together ;  for  they  were 


tentmakers. 

This  is  a  lesson  for  us.  God’s 
people  should  be  anxious  to  do 
good,  and  to  be  useful  to  others; 
but  they  must  remember,  too,  not 
to  neglect  their  own  daily  duties. 
If  they  are  poor,  as  Paul  and  his 
friends  were,  they  should  work 
diligently  to  get  their  own  living, 
that  they  may  not  be  troublesome 
to  those  around  them.  And  if, 
while  they  work  with  their  hands, 
they  think  of  God,  and  love  Him  in 
their  hearts,  He  will  bless  them  in 
everything  they  do.  St.  Paul  says 
a  great  deal  in  his  Epistles,  about 
industry  and  diligence ;  and  he  re¬ 
proves  the  idle  and  slothful,  com¬ 
manding  them,  “by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  with  quietness  they 
work,  and  eat  their  own  bread.”  2 
Thess .  iii.  12.  And  he  says  again, 


that  “  if  any  would  not  work,  neither 
should  he  eat.” 

Every  Sabbath-day,  Paul  went 
into  the  synagogue,  and  talked  to 
the  Jews  and  Greeks.  The  ruler  of 
the  synagogue,  who  was  named 
Crispus,  attended  to  what  Paul 
preached,  and  believed  with  all  his 
family ;  and  so  did  many  of  the 
Corinthians.  There  were  enemies 
of  the  gospel  at  Corinth,  as  at  other 
places;  but  God  appeared  to  Paul 
in  a  vision  by  night,  and  told  him 
not  to  fear  them.  He  said,  “  Be 
not  afraid,  but  speak,  and  hold  not 
thy  peace ;  for  I  am  with  thee, 
and  no  man  shall  hurt  thee ;  for  I 
have  much  people  in  this  city.” 
This  encouraged  Paul ;  so  he  stayed 
a  year  and  six  months  at  Corinth, 
teaching  the  word  of  God  to  the 
people. 

At  last  the  Jews  were  so  angry 
with  Paul,  that  they  laid  hold  of 
him,  and  brought  him  before  Gallio, 
the  Roman  governor  of  Achaia,  to 
be  judged.  They  said,  “  This  man 
teaches  people  to  worship  God  con¬ 
trary  to  the  law.”  This  was  untrue ; 
and  Paul  was  just  going  to  explain 
that  what  he  preached  was  not  con¬ 
trary  to  the  law ;  but  Gallio  was  im¬ 
patient,  and  would  not  hear.  He 
said,  “All  this  is  no  business  of 
mine.  I  understand  nothing  of 
your  law;  you  must  look  to  the 
matter  yourselves ;  for  I  will  be  no 
judge  of  such  things ;”  and  then  he 
drove  them  away  from  the  judg- 
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ment-seat.  So  the  Greeks  took 
Sostkenes,  the  ruler  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  a  friend  of  Paul,  and  beat 
him;  but  Gallio  said  nothing  to 
them,  for  “he  cared  for  none  of 
these  things.” 

Gallio  was  not  so  persecuting  and 
cruel  as  many  of  the  enemies  of  the 
gospel  were ;  but  he  was  really,  per¬ 
haps,  as  much  an  enemy  as  any  of 
them.  He  knew  nothing  of  God, 
nor  Christ,  nor  the  way  of  salvation ; 
and  he  wished  to  know  nothing  of 
them  ;  for  “  Gallio  cared  for  none  of 
those  things.”  But  how  sad  it  is 
to  be  careless  about  such  matters ! 
They  are  far  more  necessary  for  us 
to  care  about  than  any  worldly 
things;  and  at  the  day  of  judgment 
we  shall  find  them  to  be  so.  All 
will  care  for  “  those  things”  then ; 
but  at  that  awful  time,  caring  for 
them  will  do  no  good  :  for  it  will  be 
too  late  then  to  seek  for  pardon,  and 
salvation,  and  eternal  life  in  Heaven. 
Let  us  “  care  for  the  things  that  be¬ 
long  unto  the  Lord,”  and  unto  sal¬ 
vation,  now  ;  and  then  we  shall  be 
ready  for  death  and  judgment,  when¬ 
ever  they  may  come. 

Paul  stayed  at  Corinth  some  time 


after  this ;  and  then  he  took  leave  of 
the  brethren  there,  and  sailed  to¬ 
wards  Syria,  with  Priscilla  and 
Aquiia.  A  great  many  of  the 
Corinthians  became  true  believers 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  Paul 
loved  them,  and  afterwards  wrote 
them  two  long  letters— the  two 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  These 
letters  are  full  of  good  advice,  and 
kind  warnings,  and  faithful  reproofs 
too;  for  the  Corinthians  often  did 
things  which  were  wrong ;  and  Paul 
loved  them  too  well  not  to  tell  them 
of  their  faults.  But  he  did  all  in 
affection,  and  like  a  kind  and  wise 
father ;  and  they  received  his  advice 
and  reproofs  like  obedient  and  affec¬ 
tionate  children.  And  then  he  com¬ 
forted  them  when  they  were  sorrow¬ 
ful,  and  prayed  God  to  comfort  them 
too ;  and  he  ended  his  last  letter  by 
telling  them  how  they  might  be 
truly  happy;  happy  in  this  world, 
and  eternally  happy  in  Heaven: 
“Finally,  brethren,  farewell.  Be 
perfect ;  be  of  good  comfort ;  be  of 
one  mind;  live  in  peace;  and  the 
God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with 
you.”  2  Cor .  xiii.  11. 
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N  his  way  to  Syria,  Paul 
stopped  at  Ephesus,  and 
left  Aquila  and  Pris¬ 
cilla  there ;  and  then  he 
went  on,  promising  soon 
to  return  if  it  should  be  the  will  of 
God. 

Another  faithful  minister  came  to 
Ephesus  about  this  time;  a  Jew, 
named  Apollos.  He  was  a  sincere 
believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
bold,  and  diligent,  and  full  of  love. 
But  Apollos  was  young,  and  did  not 
yet  understand  the  way  of  God  per¬ 
fectly  ;  so  Aquila  and  Priscilla  used 
to  ask  him  to  their  house ;  and  then 
they  talked  to  him  about  holy  things, 
and  explained  to  him  what  he  did 
not  know  before.  This  was  very 
useful  to  Apollos;  for  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  were  older  than  he,  and 
had  served  God  longer,  and  had 
more  knowledge.  It  was  right  and 
kind  of  them  to  instruct  him ;  and 
Apollos  was  very  grateful  for  their 
instructions.  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
young  people  and  older  ones  living 
as  Priscilla  and  Aquila  and  Apollos 
did ;  and  it  is  the  way  in  which  all 
Christians  ought  to  live  together. 

After  a  little  time,  Apollos  left 
Ephesus,  and  went  to  other  places, 
preaching  to  the  Jews,  and  “  show¬ 
ing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ ;”  and  while  Apollos  was 
at  Corinth,  Paul  after  visiting  many 
different  countries,  came  again  to 
Ephesus.  There  were  many  dis¬ 


ciples  at  Ephesus ;  but  they  had  not 
yet  received  the  Holy  Ghost  in  that 
wonderful  way  in  which  it  had  been 
given  to  many  others.  Their  hearts 
had  been  changed  and  made  new  by 
the  Spirit;  but  they  had  not  yet 
been  taught  by  Him  to  speak  with 
tongues,  and  to  prophesy.  So  Paul, 
after  he  had  baptized  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  laid  his 
hands  on  them,  and  prayed;  and 
then  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon 
them,  and  they  spoke  with  tongues, 
and  prophesied.  Paul  stayed  two 
years  at  Ephesus,  preaching  and 
working  miracles  in  the  name  of 
Jesus. 

At  last,  some  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews  in  Ephesus  pretended  that 
they  could  do  these  wonders  too ; 
so  they  called  over  a  man  who  had 
an  evil  spirit,  the  name  of  Jesus, 
saying,  “  We  adjure  you  by  Jesus 
whom  Paul  preacheth.”  But  the 
evil  spirit  answered,  “Jesus  I  know, 
and  Paul  I  know ;  but  who  are  ye  ?” 
And  the  man  who  had  the  evil  spirit 
leaped  upon  them,  and  overcame 
them ;  so  they  fled  from  the  house 
wounded  and  frightened.  This  was 
soon  known  among  all  the  people  at 
Ephesus ;  and  many  of  them,  when 
they  heard  it,  believed ;  for  it  showed 
them  that  Paul  worked  miracles  by 
the  power  of  God,  and  that  he  was 
not  a  mere  pretender,  like  those 
wicked  unbelieving  Jews.  And 
many  of  those  who  had  been  ma¬ 
gicians,  or  sorcerers,,  when  they 
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believed  the  gospel,  and  found  how 
foolish  and  sinful  their  arts  were, 
brought  their  books,  and  burnt  them 
before  all  men.  Those  books  were 
full  of  what  was  wicked,  and  could 
do  good  to  no  one ;  so  the  Ephesians 
did  right  to  burn  them. 

But  after  a  time,  there  was  great 
trouble  in  the  city  of  Ephesus;  for 
the  enemies  of  the  truth  began  to 
persecute  the  disciples  there,  as  in 
other  places.  There  was  a  man 
named  Demetrius,  a  silversmith, 
who  made  silver  images  of  Diana, 
the  idol-goddess  of  the  Ephesians. 
Demetrius  was  an  idolator,  and  he 
gained  his  living  by  this  wicked 
trade  of  image-making.  But  when 
the  people  of  Ephesus  became  be¬ 
lievers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
they  gave  up  their  idolatry,  and 
wanted  no  more  silver  images  from 
Demetrius.  Then  the  silversmith 
began  to  fear  that  he  should  lose  his 
business;  so  he  called  together  all 
the  other  silversmiths  in  the  place, 
and  said  to  them,  “  Sirs,  you  know 
that  by  this  trade  we  have  our  wealth. 
Now  this  Paul,  who  preaches  here, 
is  turning  away  the  people  from  the 
worship  of  Diana,  and  telling  them 
that  those  are  no  gods  which  are 
made  with  hands.  So  now  our 
trade  is  thought  nothing  of;  no  one 
comes  to  buy  our  silver  images ;  and 
the  temple  of  our  great  goddess 
Diana  is  despised.”  Then  those 
who  heard  what  Demetrius  said 
were  very  angry,  and  cried  out, 
“  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.” 
All  the  people  in  the  city,  when  they 
heard  the  noise,  came  together;  and 
some  of  them  caught  hold  of  two  of 
the  friends  of  Paul,  and  hurried 
them  away.  Paul  wished  to  go  to 
them ;  but  his  other  friends  would 
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not  let  him  put  himself  into  danger: 
so  they  kept  him  safely. 

The  tumult  in  the  city  lasted  a 
long  time.  Some  cried  one  thing, 
and  some  another;  and  many  did  not 
know  why  they  had  come  together 
at  all.  Then  a  Jew,  named  Alex¬ 
ander,  tried  to  defend  himself;  but 
as  soon  as  he  began  to  speak,  the 
people  cried  out  again,  “  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians;”  and  they 
would  not  attend  to  any  thing  he 
said,  because  he  was  a  Jew.  At 
last,  the  town -clerk  came  out  to 
quiet  the  people.  He  said  to  them, 
“Ye  men  of  Ephesus,  all  the  world 
knows  that  the  people  of  this  city 
worship  the  great  goddess  Diana, 
and  the  image  which  fell  down  from 
our  god  Jupiter ;  you  need  not  cry 
out  so  loudly  what  every  one  be¬ 
lieves.  You  ought  to  be  quiet,  and 
do  nothing  hastily ;  for  these  men, 
whom  you  accuse,  have  done  you 
no  hurt;  they  are  not  robbers  of 
churches,  nor  blasphemers  of  your 
goddess.  If  Demetrius  has  any 
thing  to  say  against  them,  let  the 
matter  be  decided  by  law;  for  we 
are  in  danger  of  being  called  in 
question  ourselves  about  this  day’s 
uproar.”  And  when  the  town-clerk 
had  said  this,  he  sent  away  the 
multitude.  So  all  was  quiet;  and 
then  Paul  called  the  disciples,  and 
took  leave  of  them,  and  departed. 

The  Ephesians  were  wise  in  many 
things ;  yet  they  were  so  foolish  and 
so  ignorant,  that  they  could  believe 
the  silly  stories  which  they  were 
taught  about  the  goddess  Diana, 
and  the  image  which  fell  down  from 
Jupiter.  There  are  many  heathen 
nations  as  foolish  now.  Let  us  pray 
that  God  would  send  His  gospel  to 
them,  and  turn  their  hearts  from 
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"idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true 
God.”  1  Thess,  i.  9. 

But  there  were  some  true  Chris¬ 
tians  among  the  Ephesians  :  and 
to  them  Paul  afterwards  wrote  a 
beautiful  epistle,  when  he  himself 
was  a  prisoner  at  Rome.  And  in 
that  letter  he  reminded  them  how 
wicked  and  ignorant  they  had  once 
been ;  and  thanked  God  who  had 
pardoned  their  sins,  and  made  them 
His  own  children  through  faith  in 


Christ  Jesus.  He  said,  "And  you 
hath  He  quickened  who  were  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins;  wherein,  in 
times  past,  ye  walked  according  to 
the  course  of  this  world.  At  that 
time  ye  were  without  Christ,  having 
no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the 
world:  but  now,  in  Christ  Jesus, 
ye  who  sometimes  were  afar  off,  are 
made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ.” 
Eph.  ii.  1,  2 ;  13. 


CCCLIY. 


AUL  AT  j ROAS 

AUL  went  into  Macedonia 
again;  and  after  visiting 
other  places,  came  at  last 
to  Troas,  on  his  way  to 
Syria,  and  stayed  there 
seven  days.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  the  disciples  came  together, 
and  Paul  preached  to  them,  ready 
to  depart  on  the  morrow.  The  first 
day  of  the  week  is  our  Sunday,  the 
Christian  Sabbath.  The  Jewish 
Sabbath  was  on  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week ;  because  on  that  day  God 
rested  from  His  work  of  creation, 
and  "  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and 
hallowed  it.”  But  after  Christ’s 
resurrection,  the  Sabbath  was  kept 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week;  for 
Christians  remember  a  still  more 
glorious  work  which  happened  on 
that  day.  It  was  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
arose  from  the  grave,  and  so  finished 
the  work  of  our  redemption. 

It  was  in  the  evening,  when  the 


AND  yV 1ILETUS. 

little  company  of  Christians  at 
Troas  met  together  to  hear  Paul 
preach.  They  assembled  in  an  up¬ 
per  room ;  there  were  many  lights 
in  the  room ;  and  as  Paul  had  much 
to  say  to  the  people,  he  went  on 
preaching  till  midnight.  There  sat 
in  a  window  of  the  room  a  young 
man  named  Eutychus;  and  as  Paul 
was  long  preaching,  this  young  man 
fell  asleep,  and  at  last  sunk  down 
with  sleep,  and  fell  from  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  was  taken  up  dead.  All 
the  disciples  were  in  great  trouble, 
when  they  saw  wThat  had  happened ; 
but  Paul  went  down  to  the  place 
where  the  dead  body  lay,  and  fell 
on  it,  and  prayed  God  to  raise 
Eutychus  to  life  again.  And  God, 
who  had  before  raised  the  dead  at 
the  prayers  of  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
was  pleased  to  hear  the  prayer  of 
Paul  now,  and  to  assure  him  that 
Eutychus  should  live  again.  So 
Paul  said  to  those  who  were  sorrow- 
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ing  around,  “Trouble  not  your¬ 
selves  ;  for  his  life  is  in  him.”  Then 
Paul  came  up  again,  and  ate  bread 
with  the  disciples,  and  talked  to 
them  till  morning,  and  then  de¬ 
parted. 

Paul  left  Troas,  and  went  on  foot 
to  Assos ;  then  he  took  ship,  and 
sailed  to  Miletus.  He  was  anxious 
to  be  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost;  so  he  hastened  on  his 
journey  from  place  to  place.  But 
he  would  not  leave  Miletus  without 
seeing  some  very  dear  friends. 
These  were  the  elders  of  the  church 
of  Ephesus.  He  sent  for  them,  that 
he  might  talk  to  them  once  more, 
before  he  took  leave  of  them  for 
ever.  So  when  they  were  come,  he 
spoke  to  them  very  affectionately 
and  tenderly.  He  reminded  them  of 
all  that  he  had  said  in  times  past ; 
and  then  told  them,  that  now  he 
was  going  to  Jerusalem,  not  know¬ 
ing  what  might  happen  to  him 
there.  But  he  said,  “The  Holy 
Ghost  tells  me  that,  in  every  place, 
bonds  and  troubles  await  me.  Yet 
none  of  these  things  move  me;  neith¬ 
er  think  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself ; 
I  only  wish  to  finish  my  course  with 
joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have 
received  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And 


now  I  know  that  all  you  among 
whom  I  have  preached  shall  see  my 
face  no  more.  Remember  then 
what  I  have  told  you,  and  take  care 
of  the  flock  which  God  has  given 
you  to  feed, — the  church  which  He 
has  bought  with  His  own  blood.  I 
know  that  wolves  will  soon  come 
among  you,  and  try  to  destroy  that 
little  flock.  Enemies  will  come, 
and  try  to  lead  you  away  from  the 
truth  of  the  gospel.  Watch,  then, 
and  pray;  and  remember  how  I 
have  warned  you  for  three  years, 
night  and  day,  with  tears.  And 
now  I  give  you  up  to  God,  and  to 
the  word  of  His  grace;  for  He  is 
able  to  keep  you,  and  at  last  bring 
you  safely  to  the  inheritance  He  has 
prepared  for  them  that  are  sancti¬ 
fied.”  And  when  Paul  had  said 
this,  he  knelt  down  and  prayed  with 
them  all.  And  they  wept  sore, 
and  fell  on  Paul’s  neck,  and  kissed 
him  ;  sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the 
words  that  he  spoke, — that  they 
should  see  his  face  no  more.  So 
they  went  with  him  to  the  ship ; 
then  they  again  bid  him  farewell, 
and  watched  him  for  a  long  while, 
till  at  last  the  ship  sailed  far  away 
beyond  their  sight,  and  they  saw 
him  no  more. 
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CCCLV. 

J>aul  at  Jerusalem. 


N  his  voyage  to  Jerusalem, 
Paul  stopped  at  many 
places.  He  stayed  seven 
days  at  Tyre,  where  he 
found  some  disciples ;  and 
when  the  time  came  for  him  to  go 
away,  these  disciples  all  went  with 
him  to  the  sea-shore;  and  then 
they  kneeled  down,  and  prayed  to¬ 
gether.  When  they  had  taken  leave 
of  one  another,  the  disciples  return¬ 
ed  home;  and  Paul  and  his  com¬ 
panions  sailed  on  first  to  Ptolemais, 
and  then  to  Cassarea.  Paul  stayed 
some  days  at  Caesarea,  with  Philip, 
of  whom  we  read  before,  in  the 
stories  of  Simon  the  Sorcerer,  and 
the  Ethiopian  Eunuch.  While  Paul 
was  there,  a  prophet  came  from 
Judea,  named  Agabus.  This  pro¬ 
phet  had  been  taught,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  things  which  should 
happen  to  Paul  at  Jerusalem.  So 
he  took  Paul’s  girdle,  and  bound 
his  own  hands  and  feet,  and  said, 
“Thus  saith  the  Holy  Ghost,  so 
shall  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  bind 
the  man  who  owneth  this  girdle,  and 
shall  give  him  up  to  the  Gentiles.” 

When  the  friends  of  Paul  heard 
this,  they  all  begged  him  not  to  go 
to  Jerusalem.  They  loved  him  very 
much,  and  could  not  bear  that  he 
should  suffer ;  and  they  wished  to 
keep  him  with  them,  if  they  could. 
But  what  Agabus  prophesied  did  not 
frighten  Paul,  nor  trouble  him  at 
all.  He  turned  to  his  friends,  who 
were  all  weeping  around  him,  and 


said,  “  What  mean  ye  to  weep,  and 
to  break  my  heart  ?  Iam  ready  not 
only  to  be  bound,  but  also  to  die  at 
Jerusalem,  for  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.”  His  own  sufferings 
he  cared  nothing  for ;  but  it  troubled 
him  very  much  to  see  others  in  sor¬ 
row  for  his  sake.  There  was  no 
selfishness  in  Paul.  His  only  care 
was  to  be  useful  to  others,  and  to 
glorify  God  in  everything;  either 
by  preaching  the  gospel,  or  by  suf¬ 
fering  and  dying  for  it.  So  when 
his  friends  saw  how  determined  he 
was,  they  did  not  try  to  persuade 
him  any  more;  but  only  said,  “The 
will  of  the  Lord  be  done.”  They 
knew  that  whatever  God  should  ap¬ 
point  must  be  right,  though  it 
might  be  painful  to  Paul,  and  to 
them  also,  for  his  sake;  and  they 
left  all  to  His  will.  And  this  is 
what  we  ought  to  do,  in  times  of 
sorrow ;  we  should  say,  “  Lord,  not 
as  we  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt.” 

So  Paul  came  to  Jerusalem.  The 
brethren  there  received  him  with 
great  joy;  but  very  soon,  the  un¬ 
believing  Jews  began  to  persecute 
him,  as  Agabus  had  prophesied. 
They  accused  him  of  speaking 
against  the  law,  not  understanding 
what  it  was  that  he  really  preached ; 
and  then  they  laid  hold  of  him  in 
the  Temple,  and  drew  him  out,  and 
tried  to  kill  him.  All  Jerusalem 
was  in  an  uproar ;  but  at  last  the 
Roman  captain,  Lysias,  came  out 
with  some  soldiers;  and  then  they 
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became  quieter,  and  left  off  beating 
Paul.  So  Lysias  took  him,  and 
bound  him  with  two  chains;  and 
then  he  asked  the  people  who  Paul 
was,  and  what  he  had  done.  Some 
cried  one  thing  and  some  another, 
and  the  chief  captain  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  what  they  meant ;  but  he 
commanded  Paul  to  be  taken  to  the 
castle.  As  he  was  carried  along 
by  the  soldiers,  the  multitude  fol¬ 
lowed,  crying,  “  Away  with  him 
just  as  many  had  cried  when  Christ 
Himself  was  taken  to  be  put  to 
death.  Paul  was  now  hated,  and 
despised,  and  persecuted  for  his 
Master’s  sake. 

When  they  came  to  the  castle, 
Paul  said  to  the  chief  captain, 
“  May  I  speak  to  thee  ?”  Paul  said 
this  in  the  Greek  language,  which 
surprised  Lysias  very  much ;  for  he 
had  thought  all  this  time  that  Paul 
was  an  Egyptian,  who  had  made  a 
rebellion  in  the  country  some  time 
before.  So  the  chief  captain  said, 
“  Canst  thou  speak  Greek  ?  Art 
thou  not  the  Egyptian  who  led 
into  the  wilderness  four  thousand 
men  that  were  murderers  ?”  Then 
Paul  answered,  “No;  I  am  a  Jew, 
of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  I  pray  thee 
let  me  speak  now  to  these  people.” 
So  Lysias  gave  him  leave ;  and  all 
the  people  stood  quite  still  to  hear 
what  Paul  would  say. 

And  what  did  Paul  speak  to 
them  about?  He  told  them  his 
past  history :  the  wonderful  stories 
which  we  have  been  reading,  of  his 
cruelties  to  the  Christians  at  first, 
and  his  conversion  to  the  faith  of 


Christ  afterwards,  when  going  to 
Damascus;  and  of  the  command 
which  God  gave  him,  to  go  and 
preach  to  the  Gentiles.  The  people 
heard  Paul  patiently  till  he  came  to 
this,  and  then  they  grew  very  angry 
indeed.  Why  ?  Because,  as  Jews, 
they  felt  jealous  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  could  not  bear  that  God  should 
show  them  any  love  or  favor.  This 
was  a  very  bad  spirit ;  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
which  tells  us  that  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
but  that  all  are  “one  in  Christ 
Jesus.”  But  these  Jews  were  not 
believers  in  the  gospel  of  love  and 
peace ;  so  they  cried  out,  “  Away 
with  this  man  ;  it  is  not  right  that 
he  should  live.” 

Then  the  chief  captain  brought 
Paul  into  the  castle,  and  command¬ 
ed  that  he  should  be  beaten.  But 
while  they  were  binding  him,  Paul 
said  to  a  centurion  who  stood  by, 
“  Is  it  lawful  to  beat  a  man  who  is  a 
Roman,  and  uncondemned  ?”  When 
the  centurion  heard  this,  he  went 
to  Lysias  and  said,  “Take  care 
what  thou  doest ;  for  this  man  is  a 
Roman.”  Then  the  chief  captain 
asked  Paul  himself,  “Art  thou  a 
Roman  ?”  And  he  answered, 
“  Yes.”  Lysias  began  to  be  fright¬ 
ened  at  this ;  for  it  was  unlawful  to 
treat  a  free  citizen  of  Rome  as  Paul 
had  been  treated.  So  the  next  day, 
Lysias  called  together  the  chief 
priests  and  their  council ;  and  loos¬ 
ed  Paul  from  his  bonds,  and  brought 
him  before  them  to  be  examined. 
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Paul  began  to  defend 
self,  and  said,  “  Men 
brethren,  I  have  lived 
stly  before  God  until 
this  day.”  Paul  did  not 
mean  by  this  that  he  had  never 
done  anything  to  displease  God; 
for  he  well  knew  how  weak  and 
sinful  he  was.  But  he  meant  that 
he  had  not  done  those  things  of 
which  his  enemies  accused  him, 
and  that  he  did  not  deserve  to  be 
brought  there  to  be  judged. 

Then  the  high  priest,  Ananias, 
commanded  those  that  stood  by  to 
smite  Paul  upon  the  mouth.  This 
was  cruel  and  unjust  too,  and  Paul 
felt  that  it  was ;  so  he  turned  to 
Ananias,  and  said,  “  God  shall  smite 
thee,  for  sittest  thou  to  judge  me 
according  to  the  law,  and  command- 
est  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to 
the  law  ?”  Some  of  the  standers 
by  said,  “  Revilest  thou  God’s  high- 
priest?”  Then  Paul  answered,  “I 
did  not  know,  brethren,  that  he 
was  the  high  priest ;  for  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  God’s  law,  Thou  shalt  not 
speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  peo¬ 
ple.”  Paul  remembered,  even  before 
his  cruel  and  unjust  enemies,  that  he 
ought  to  give  honor  to  those  to  whom 
honor  is  due.  But  what  Paul  said 
to  Ananias  was  afterwards  fearfully 
fulfilled.  God  did  smite  that  wicked 
man.  Ananias  was  killed,  some 
years  after,  in  a  rebellion  headed  by 
his  own  son. 


Paul  then  began  to  speak  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  But  as 
some  of  those  who  heard  him  were 
Pharisees,  who  believed  in  the  re¬ 
surrection,  and  some  were  Sad- 
ducees,  who  did  not  believe  in  it, 
they  began  to  quarrel  among  them¬ 
selves;  and  the  confusion  was  so 
great,  that  Lysias  feared  Paul  would 
be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  multitude  ; 
so  he  commanded  the  soldiers  to 
take  him  away,  and  carry  him  into 
the  castle.  That  very  night,  the 
Lord  stood  by  him,  and  said,  “  Fear 
not,  Paul ;  thou  hast  testified  of  me 
in  Jerusalem,  and  so  thou  must  also 
in  Rome.” 

The  next  day,  some  of  the  Jews 
made  a  conspiracy  against  Paul, 
and  determined  that  they  would 
neither  eat  nor  drink  till  they  had 
killed  him.  Then  they  went  to  the 
chief  priests,  and  told  them,  and 
said,  “  We  have  determined  neither 
to  eat  nor  drink  till  we  have  killed 
Paul.  Now,  then,  to-morrow  ask 
the  chief  captain  to  bring  him  down 
to  you  again;  and  we,  before  he 
come  near,  are  ready  to  kill  him.” 
But  God  had  determined  that  Paul 
should  not  die  at  Jerusalem,  and 
He  found  a  way  of  escape  for  him. 

It  happened  that  a  nephew  of 
Paul  heard  something  of  this  con¬ 
spiracy,  and  he  went  directly  to  the 
castle,  and  told  his  uncle.  Then 
Paul  called  a  centurion,  and  asked 
him  to  take  the  young  man  to  the 
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chief  captain.  So  the  centurion 
went  with  Paul’s  nephew  to  Lysias, 
and  said,  “  Paul,  the  prisoner,  asked 
me  to  bring  this  young  man  to 
thee;  he  has  something  to  tell 
thee.”  Then  Lysias  took  Paul’s 
nephew  by  the  hand,  and  drew  him 
aside,  and  said,  “  What  hast  thou  to 
tell  me  ?”  The  young  man  an¬ 
swered,  “The  Jews  are  going  to¬ 
morrow  to  ask  thee  to  bring  Paul 
again  into  the  council ;  but  do  not 
yield  to  them ;  for  there  are  more 
than  forty  men  who  have  made  a 
vow  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  till 
they  have  killed  him  ;  and  now  they 
are  ready,  looking  for  a  promise 
from  thee.”  Then  the  chief  captain 
told  the  young  man  to  keep  all 
secret,  and  sent  him  away.  As 
soon  as  he  was  gone,  Lysias  called 
two  centurions,  and  told  them  to 
make  ready  a  number  of  soldiers, 
and  horsemen,  and  spearmen,  and 
send  them  that  night  with  Paul,  to 
Csesarea,  to  Felix,  the  governor. 
Then  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Felix, 
telling  him  all  about  Paul,  and  how 
he  had  been  accused,  and  how  his 
enemies  had  conspired  against  him  ; 
and  he  asked  Felix  to  hear  for  him¬ 
self  what  Paul  had  to  say.  So  the 
soldiers  did  as  they  were  command¬ 
ed,  and  brought  Paul  to  Caesarea, 
and  gave  the  letter  to  the  governor. 
When  Felix  had  read  it,  he  said  he 
would  hear  Paul’s  defence  as  soon 
as  his  accusers  were  come;  and 
commanded  that  Paul  should  be 
kept  in  Herod’s  judgment-hall  at 
Caesarea. 

In  a  few  days  Ananias,  the  high 
priest,  came  to  Caesarea,  and  with 
him  a  man  named  Tertullus,  one  of 
Paul’s  enemies.  Then  Paul  was 
called  out,  and  brought  before  Felix ; 


and  Tertullus  began  to  accuse  him, 
as  others  had  done,  of  despising  the 
temple,  and  troubling  the  Jewish 
people.  All  the  Jews  who  heard 
Tertullus  speak,  agreed  with  him, 
and  said  that  what  he  had  spoken 
was  true.  Then  Paul  defended 
himself,  saying  that  his  enemies 
falsely  accused  him  of  making  a 
tumult  or  disturbance  in  Jerusalem. 
But  there  was  one  thing  they  accus¬ 
ed  him  of,  which  he  confessed  was 
quite  true ;  and  that  was,  his  preach¬ 
ing  about  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  Then  Felix  said  he  would 
hear  Paul  again  another  time;  so 
he  commanded  the  centurion  to 
keep  him,  but  to  treat  him  kindly, 
and  to  let  his  friends  come  and  see 
him. 

After  some  days,  Felix  sent  for 
Paul  again,  and  heard  him  speak 
about  “  the  faith  in  Christ.”  And 
as  Paul  reasoned  of  righteousness, 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come, 
Felix  trembled,  and  answered,  “  Go 
thy  way  for  this  time ;  when  I  have 
a  convenient  season,  I  will  call  for 
thee.”  And  Felix  used  often  to  send 
for  him,  and  hear  him  talk ;  hoping 
that  Paul  would  offer  him  money, 
that  he  might  loose  him.  But  we 
do  not  read  that  Felix  ever  found  a 
“convenient  season”  for  seeking  to 
become  righteous,  and  ready  for 
“  the  judgment  to  come,”  though  he 
trembled  so  much  when  Paul  spoke 
to  him  of  these  things.  Perhaps 
Felix  thought,  “  I  will  attend  to  all 
this  another  day;  there  is  time 
enough  yet;”  and  so  he  put  off 
repentance  till  it  was  too  late ;  and 
at  last  died  without  pardon,  and 
without  hope.  Learn  from  Felix  to 
attend  to  heavenly  things  now ;  and 
not  to  wait  for  a  more  “  convenient 
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season.”  The  Bible  tells  us  that  the  day  of  salvation.”  2  Con 
the  best  season  is  the  present :  vi.  2. 

“  Now  is  the  accepted  time ;  now  is 
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«ST]FTER  two  years  a  new 
governor  came  to  Caesa¬ 
rea,  named  Festus;  and 
Felix  went  away,  leaving 
Paul  bound.  Then  the 
Jews  told  Festus  all  about  Paul ;  and 
Festus  commanded  that  he  should 
be  brought  before  his  judgment-seat. 
Paul  again  answered  for  himself,  that 
he  had  done  nothing  against  the 
Jews,  nor  against  their  law,  nor  their 
temple;  and  then  he  said  that  he 
wished  to  be  judged  by  Caesar,  the 
Roman  emperor.  Paul  bore  all  his 
sufferings  patiently,  but  he  wished 
for  justice ;  he  had  a  right,  as  a  Ro¬ 
man  citizen,  to  be  judged  by  Caesar ; 
and  he  thought  this  the  best  way  of 
saving  himself  from  his  cruel  ene¬ 
mies,  the  Jews.  Festus  was  willing 
that  it  should  be  so.  He  said, 
“  Hast  tbou  appealed  unto  Caesar  ? 
unto  Caesar  shalt  thou  go.”  But 
after  some  days,  king  Agrippa  came 
to  Caesarea,  with  his  sister  Bernice, 
to  see  Festus.  This  Agrippa  was 
son  of  the  wicked  Herod  who  put 
Peter  into  prison.  He  was  king  of 
Judea,  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  some 
other  places. 

Festus  told  Agrippa  a  great  deal 
about  the  prisoner  Paul,  and  Agrip¬ 


pa  became  very  anxious  to  see  him ; 
so  the  next  day,  when  Agrippa,  and 
Bernice,  and  the  chief  captains,  and 
the  nobles  of  the  city,  were  come 
into  the  place  of  hearing,  Festus 
commanded  that  Paul  should  be 
brought  before  them;  and  then 
Agrippa  said  to  him,  “Thou  art 
permitted  to  speak  for  thyself.”  So 
Paul  stretched  out  his  hand,  and 
answered  for  himself. 

He  told  them  all  his  history; 
how  he  was  brought  up,  how  he  at 
first  hated  and  persecuted  the  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  and  how,  at  last,  he  was  con¬ 
verted,  and  became  a  Christian  him¬ 
self,  and  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 
And  then  he  told  them  what  it  was 
he  preached.  It  was  about  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  Moses 
and  the  prophets  wrote,  who  died 
for  sinners,  and  rose  again  the  third 
day.  When  Paul  said  this,  Festus 
cried  out,  with  a  loud  voice,  “  Paul, 
thou  art  beside  thyself;  much  learn¬ 
ing  doth  make  thee  mad.”  For 
Festus  did  not  believe  what  Paul 
said,  so  he  thought  it  all  folly  and 
madness.  But  Paul  answered  calm¬ 
ly,  “I  am  not  mad,  most  noble 
Festus,  but  speak  the  words  of 
truth  and  soberness.”  And  then 
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he  turned  to  Agrippa,  and  said, 
“The  king  knoweth  these  things; 
they  are  not  hidden  from  him. 
King  Agrippa,  belie  vest  thou  the 
prophets?  I  know  that  thou  be- 
lievest.”  For  Agrippa  professed  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  had  often  heard 
and  read  Moses  and  the  prophets. 
Agrippa  felt  the  power  of  what 
Paul  said,  and  answered,  “Almost 
thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian.”  Then  Paul  said,  “  I  would 
to  God,  that  not  only  thou,  but  all 
those  who  hear  me  this  day,  were 
both  almost  and  altogether  such  as 
I  am,  except  these  bonds.”  When 
he  had  spoken  these  words,  Agrippa, 
and  Bernice,  and  Festus,  and  all  the 
company,  rose  up,  and  went  apart 
by  themselves,  and  began  to  talk 
together  about  Paul.  They  agreed 
that  he  was  innocent ;  but  as  he  had 
appealed  to  Caesar,  it  was  determined 


that  he  should  be  sent  to  Rome. 
And  did  Agrippa  become  a  Chris¬ 
tian  ?  No ;  we  do  not  read  that  he 
ever  did.  He  was  half  inclined  to 
believe;  almost  determined  to  love 
the  Saviour  whom  Paul  loved ;  but 
he  never  was,  we  may  fear,  really 
and  truly  a  Christian.  And  there¬ 
fore,  like  Felix,  when  death  came, 
Agrippa  was  not  ready  for  it ;  his 
sins  were  not  pardoned;  his  heart 
was  not  made  new;  and  he  died 
without  hope,  notwithstanding  all 
he  had  felt  and  wished,  perhaps, 
when  Paul  preached  to  him. 

Let  this  sad  story  teach  you  to  be 
decided  in  religion ;  and  to  be  de¬ 
cided  at  once.  “  Choose  ye  this  day 
whom  ye  will  serve ;”  and  pray  that 
you  may  be  enabled  to  say  with  all 
your  heart,  as  Joshua  did,  “  As  for 
me,  I  will  serve  the  Lord.”  Joshua 
xxiv.  15. 
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HEN  all  was  ready,  Paul 
and  some  of  his  fellow- 
prisoners  were  given  up 
to  the  care  of  a  centu¬ 
rion,  and  began  their 
voyage  towards  Rome.  As  they 
sailed  along,  they  touched  at  Sidon ; 
and  the  centurion  kindly  allowed 
Paul  to  go  on  shore,  and  see  his 
friends,  and  refresh  himself.  Then 
they  left  Sidon,  and  passed  by  Cy¬ 
prus,  and  sailed  over  the  seas  of  Ci¬ 
licia  and  Pamphylia,  and  came  to 
Myra  in  Lycia.  There  the  centu¬ 
rion  found  another  ship  sailing  to 
Italy,  so  he  put  the  prisoners  into 
it.  Then  they  sailed  very  slowly  for 
some  days,  for  the  wind  was  against 
them;  and  at  last  they  came  to 
Crete,  to  a  place  called  the  Fair  Ha¬ 
vens.  It  was  now  late  in  the  year, 
and  sailing  became  dangerous,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  storms  which  were  very 
common  and  very  violent  in  those 
seas;  so  Paul  called  to  those  in  the 
ship,  and  said,  “  Sirs,  I  see  that  this 
voyage  will  be  with  much  hurt  and 
danger,  not  only  to  the  ship,  but 
also  to  our  lives.”  But  most  of 
them  were  anxious  to  sail  to  Phe- 
nice,  another  haven  of  Crete,  and 
there  to  winter.  So  they  would  not 
attend  to  Paul,  who  wished  them  to 
stay  quietly  where  they  were ;  but 
as  the  south  wind  blew  softly,  they 
loosed  from  the  Fair  Havens,  and 
sailed  close  by  Crete. 

Not  long  after,  a  stormy  wind 
arose,  and  the  ship  was  tossed  about 


upon  the  waves,  and  the  sky  became 
black  with  clouds,  and  they  saw 
neither  sun  nor  stars  for  many  days. 
Then  they  wished  they  had  taken 
Paul’s  advice;  but  it  was  too  late 
now.  So  they  cast  their  goods  out 
of  the  ship,  to  lighten  it,  and 
thought  only  how  they  might  save 
their  lives.  Soon  all  hope  was  taken 
away ;  every  one  was  in  terror,  ex¬ 
pecting  that  the  ship  must  sink, 
and  that  they  would  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  deep  waters,  and  rise  no 
more.  But  Paul  was  peaceful  and 
happy  still;  and  when  the  others 
were  so  much  frightened,  he  stood 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said, 
“  Fear  not ;  there  shall  be  no  loss  of 
any  man’s  life,  but  only  of  the  ship. 
For  there  stood  by  me  this  night, 
the  angel  of  God,  whose  I  am,  and 
whom  I  serve,  saying,  ‘Fear  not, 
Paul,  thou  must  be  brought  before 
Caesar ;  and  God  has  given  thee  all 
them  that  sail  in  the  ship  with  thee/ 
Be  of  good  comfort,  then;  for  I 
believe  God,  that  it  shall  be  as  it 
was  told  me.  But  we  must  be  cast 
on  a  certain  island.” 

Soon  after,  the  shipmen  found 
that  they  were  coming  near  to  some 
country.  Then  they  feared  they 
might  fall  upon  rocks,  as  it  was 
now  night,  so  they  cast  out  their 
anchors,  and  wished  for  day.  The 
sailors  wanted  to  leave  the  ship,  and 
escape  in  a  boat ;  but  Paul  said  to 
the  centurion  and  soldiers,  “If  these 
men  do  not  stay  in  the  ship,  you 
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cannot  be  saved.”  So  the  soldiers 
prevented  these  selfish  men  from 
leaving  the  ship,  at  a  time  when 
they  were  wanted  so  much.  Then 
Paul  comforted  them,  and  told  them 
to  take  some  meat,  for  they  had 
fasted  a  long  time,  and  he  gave 
thanks  to  God  before  them  all,  and 
broke  bread,  and  eat.  When  it  was 
day,  they  found  themselves  close  to 
the  land.  They  did  not  know  what 
the  name  of  the  country  was,  nor 
who  lived  in  it;  but  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  seek  safety  there.  The 
cruel  soldiers  wanted  to  kill  the 
prisoners,  fearing  that  some  of  them 
might  swim  out  and  escape.  But 
the  centurion  was  willing  to  save 
Paul,  and  would  not  let  the  soldiers 
do  as  they  wished. 

The  ship  was  now  almost  broken 
to  pieces  by  the  violence  of  the 
waves ;  so  the  centurion  command¬ 
ed  that  those  who  could  swim  should 
cast  themselves  first  into  the  sea, 
and  get  to  land ;  and  the  rest,  some 
on  boards,  and  some  on  broken 
pieces  of  the  ship.  And  so  it  came 
to  pass,  that  they  escaped  all  safe  to 
land. 

A  storm  at  sea  is  a  very  fearful 
thing.  The  Psalmist  tells  us  so, 
when  he  says,  “They  that  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  great  waters,  these  see  the 
works  of  the  Lord,  and  His  wonders 
in  the  deep.  For  He  commandeth, 
and  raiseth  the  stormy  wind,  which 
lifteth  up  the  waves  thereof.  They 


mount  up  to  the  heaven,  they  go 
down  again  to  the  depths;  their 
soul  is  melted  because  of  trouble. 
They  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their 
trouble,  and  he  bringeth  them  out 
of  their  distresses.  Then  are  they 
glad  because  they  be  quiet ;  so  He 
bringeth  them  to  the  haven  where 
they  would  be.”  Psalm  cvii.  23—30. 

You  may  never  have  seen  a  storm 
at  sea,  and  perhaps  you  never  will. 
But  there  are  storms  of  another 
kind,  which  we  must  all  meet  with 
some  time  or  other.  Life  is  like  a 
voyage,  and  troubles  and  sorrows 
are  like  the  storms  and  tempests  on 
the  sea.  At  the  beginning  of  life, 
everything,  perhaps,  looks  fair  and 
sunny ;  and  young  people  think  it 
will  always  be  so :  just  as  these 
shipmen  thought  that  their  voyage 
would  be  safe  and  pleasant,  “when 
the  south  wind  blew  softly.”  But  a 
storm  soon  came  upon  them,  and  so 
sorrow  will  come  upon  us ;  for,  as 
the  Bible  says,  we  are  “born  to 
trouble.”  And  what  can  comfort 
us  then?  Only  what  comforted 
Paul,  and  what  comforted  the  poor 
disciples  when  they  were  tossed  upon 
the  waves  in  the  sea  of  Galilee ; — 
believing  that  Christ  is  near,  saying, 

Fear  not;  it  is  I;  be  not  afraid.” 
If  He  is  with  us,  we  need  fear  none 
of  the  storms  of  life;  for  He  will 
keep  us  in  them  all,  and  bring  us 
safely  through  the  “waves  of  this 
troublesome  world,  to  the  land  of 
everlasting  life.” 
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AIJL  and  his  companions 
soon  found  that  the  land 
to  which  they  had  escaped 
was  called  Melita.  It  is 
an  island  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea,  south  of  Sicily,  and  is 
now  called  Malta.  The  people  then 
living  at  Melita  were  ignorant  heath¬ 
ens  ;  but  they  were  very  kind  to  the 
poor  shipwrecked  people ;  for  they 
lighted  a  fire,  and  invited  them  to 
come  and  warm  themselves  by  it, 
because  of  the  rain  and  cold.  So 
Paul  gathered  some  sticks,  and 
threw  them  on  the  fire,  and  they  all 
stood  round  warming  themselves. 
But  Paul,  and  the  others,  had  not 
seen  a  viper  which  was  hid  among 
the  sticks ;  and  now  the  heat  brought 
it  out,  and  it  fastened  upon  Paul’s 
hand.  When  the  heathens  saw  this, 
they  said  one  to  another,  “  No  doubt 
that  man  is  a  murderer;  he  has  es¬ 
caped  from  the  sea ;  hut  he  will  be 
punished  for  his  wickedness  here; 
he  will  not  be  suffered  to  live.”  But 
Paul  shook  off  the  viper  into  the 
fire,  and  felt  no  hurt.  The  island¬ 
ers  looked  on  for  a  long  time, 
thinking  that  Paul  would  certainly 
die ;  but  when  they  found  that  he 
was  not  hurt,  they  changed  their 
minds,  and  said  he  must  be  a  god. 
These  poor  people  were  sadly  ignor¬ 
ant,  but  Paul  was  able  and  willing 
to  teach  them  better;  and  so  he  did. 

One  of  the  chief  men  in  the  island 
was  named  Publius.  He  was  very 


kind  to  Paul,  and  lodged  him  in  his 
house  three  days.  The  father  of 
Publius  was  very  ill  of  a  fever ;  so 
Paul  went  in  to  see  him,  and  prayed, 
and  layed  his  hands  on  him,  and  heal¬ 
ed  him.  When  the  people  heard  of 
this,  many  others  came  to  Paul  to 
be  cured,  and  he  did  good  to  them 
all.  But  Paul  was  most  anxious  to 
do  good  to  their  souls ;  so  he  used 
to  speak  to  them  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  good  physician,  who 
could  heal  them  of  a  disease  much 
worse  than  any  bodily  sickness.  We 
may  believe  that  many  of  these  poor 
islanders  became  true  Christians, 
through  the  preaching  of  Paul ; 
and  this  made  him  so  happy,  that 
he  forgot  all  his  past  sufferings  and 
dangers. 

After  three  months,  Paul  and  his 
companions  took  leave  of  their  kind 
friends  at  Melita,  and  sailed  in  a 
new  ship  to  Rome.  There  were 
some  Christians  at  Rome,  to  whom 
Paul  had  before  written  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans;  and  when  these 
Christians  heard  that  he  was  com¬ 
ing,  they  went  to  meet  him,  as  far 
as  Appii  Forum.  Paul  was  very 
glad  to  see  them,  and  thanked  God, 
and  took  courage.  Then  they  all 
went  on  to  Rome.  As  soon  as  they 
were  come  there,  the  centurion  de¬ 
livered  the  other  prisoners  to  the 
captain  of  the  guard ;  but  Paul  was 
suffered  to  live  by  himself,  with  a 
soldier  that  kept  him.  A  great 
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many  Jews  came  to  see  Paul;  and 
he  told  them  all  that  had  happened 
to  him,  and  why  he  was  sent  to 
Rome ;  for  they  had  heard  nothing 
of  it  before.  Then  they  asked  him 
to  tell  them  those  things  which  he 
preached,  and  for  which  he  was  ac¬ 
cused;  so  he  invited  them  to  his 
lodging,  and  there  spoke  to  them 
about  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
about  Jesus  the  Messiah;  teaching 
them  from  the  law  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  from  morning  until  even¬ 
ing.  “  And  some  believed  the  things 
which  were  spoken,  and  some  believ¬ 
ed  not.”  Paul  spoke  very  faithfully 
and  solemnly  to  the  unbelievers; 
and  then  they  departed.  Perhaps 
they  never  again  heard  the  Gospel 
preached  to  them. 

Paul  stayed  in  his  own  house  at 
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Rome  two  years,  "teaching  those 
things  which  concern  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  no  man  forbidding 
him.”  He  wrote  many  of  his 
epistles  while  at  Rome.  Besides 
those  of  which  we  have  read  before, 
he  sent  one  to  the  Colossians,  and 
another  to  Titus,  the  first  bishop  of 
Crete;  it  is  thought  also  that  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  or  Jewish 
Christians,  was  written  by  Paul. 
Thus  he  could  be  useful  even  when 
a  prisoner ;  and  he  was  enabled  to 
bear  all  his  sufferings  with  patience, 
knowing  that  he  was  “  the  prisoner 
of  the  Lord;”  "an  ambassador  in 
bonds”  for  Christ’s  sake;  and  he 
could  say,  even  with  joy,  “  for  the 
hope  of  Israel  I  am  bound  with  this 
chain.” 


ooo 


CCCLX. 
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AND 


pNESIMUS, 


NE  of  the  last  letters 
that  Paul  wrote,  was 
the  epistle  to  Philemon. 
Philemon  was  a  rich 
man  of  Colosse,  who 
had  learnt  to  believe  the  Gospel 
from  hearing  Paul  preach.  Phile¬ 
mon  had  a  servant  named  Onesi- 
mus;  but  this  servant  was  very 
unlike  his  good  master,  and  very 
unlike  what  servants  should  be. 
He  was  a  dishonest  and  wicked 
man.  He  stole  some  of  Philemon’s 
property,  and  then  ran  away  with 
it,  and  escaped  to  Rome.  But  while 


there,  Onesimus  heard  Paul  preach ; 
and  God  blessed  what  was  said,  so 
that  it  brought  Onesimus  to  repent 
of  his  sins,  and  to  ask  for  pardon 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  grace 
to  serve  God  for  the  time  to  come. 
Thus  Onesimus  became  a  true 
Christian;  and  then  he  wished  to 
go  back  to  his  master,  and  tell  him 
how  sorry  he  was,  and  ask  for  for¬ 
giveness.  But  perhaps  Onesimus 
felt  half  afraid  at  first,  lest  Phile¬ 
mon  should  not  receive  him,  nor 
believe  what  he  said.  So  Paul  wrote 
a  letter,  telling  Philemon  all  about 
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Onesimus,  and  asking  him  to  forgive 
him ;  and  then  he  sent  the  servant 
with  it  to  Colosse.  Paul  said  in  this 
letter,  “  I  beseech  thee  for  my  son 
Onesimus,  which  in  time  past  was 
unprofitable,  but  now  profitable  to 
thee  and  to  me  :  whom  I  have  sent 
again.  Thou  therefore  receive  him; 
not  now  as  a  servant,  but  above  a 
servant,  a  brother  beloved.”  For 
Onesimus  was  now  a  believer  in 
Jesus,  as  well  as  Philemon ;  and  in 
Christ  there  is  “  neither  bond  nor 
free;”  for  all  are  one  in  Him; 
therefore  Philemon  was  not  only  to 
pardon  his  servant,  but  to  love  him 
too. 

Paul  remembered  that  Onesimus 
had  injured  Philemon ;  he  had  stolen 
some  of  his  property ;  and  perhaps 
Onesimus  was  not  now  able  to  re¬ 
pay  him;  though,  no  doubt,  he 
would  try  to  do  so,  if  he  could ;  so 
Paul  said,  “If  he  hath  wronged 
thee,  or  oweth  thee  any  thing,  put 
that  on  my  account;  I  will  repay 
it.”  How  kind  and  generous  Paul 
was!  And  we  may  believe  that 
Philemon  was  kind  and  generous 
too,  and  that  he  received  Onesimus, 
and  forgave  and  forgot  all  his  past 
wickedness,  and  did  not  wish  to  be 
repaid  by  Paul.  For  Philemon  him¬ 
self  owed  much  to  Paul,  more  than 
he  could  ever  pay ; — he  had  learnt 
from  him  to  seek  the  salvation  of 
his  soul. 

What  became  of  Paul  at  last? 
We  are  now  very  near  the  end  of 
nis  history.  After  two  years,  he 
was  set  free ;  and  then  he  visited 
those  places  where  he  had  formed 
churches;  and  warned,  and  advised, 
and  comforted  the  Christians  in 
them.  Paul  also  went  to  other  and 
more  distant  countries.  It  is  thought 


that  he  travelled  even  as  far  as  our 
own  country,  and  was  the  first  who 
preached  the  gospel  in  Britain.  At 
last  he  returned  to  Rome.  He  was 
not  very  old.  When  he  wrote  to 
Philemon,  he  called  himself  “  Paul 
the  aged;”  and  he  had  long  been 
looking  forward  to  death,— to  a 
violent  and  cruel  death;  but  he 
looked  forward  to  it  with  peace  and 
joy.  He  said  to  Timothy,  “I  am 
now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the 
time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand. 

1  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up 
for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness, 
which  the  Lord,  the  Righteous 
Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day.” 

2  Tim .  iv.  6 — 8.  And  now  the  time 
was  come  for  Paul  to  be  offered. 
He  had  labored,  and  preached,  and 
suffered  for  Christ ;  and  at  last  He 
died  for  His  sake.  He  was  beheaded 
at  Rome,  by  the  command  of  Hero, 
the  wicked  and  cruel  emperor.  We 
are  not  told  anything  about  his  last 
hours,  and  his  dying  words ;  but  we 
know  that  he  must  have  died  happily, 
because  he  died  trusting  in  Christ, 
and  for  His  sake ;  and  now  he  has 
received  “a  crown  of  glory  that 
fadeth  not  away.”  1  Pet  v.  4. 

What  happened  to  the  other 
apostles  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? 
All  suffered,  and  most  of  them  were 
put  to  death,  for  their  Master’s  sake. 
Peter,  after  laboring  and  preaching 
much,  particularly  among  the  Jews, 
and  writing  two  beautiful  epistles, 
was  crucified  in  his  old  age,  -as 
Christ  had  foretold.  He  remember¬ 
ed  his  Saviour’s  words,  “  Follow  me ;” 
and  he  did  follow  him  faithfully, 
even  unto  death.  John  xxi.  18, 19, 
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James  was  slain  by  Herod,  as  we 
read  before.  The  other  James, 
called  “  the  Less,”  Andrew,  Thom¬ 
as,  Philip,  Bartholomew,  Matthew, 
Simon,  Jude,  and  Matthias,  were 
put  to  death  at  different  places,  and 
in  different  ways.  James  the  Less 
wrote  an  epistle;  so  also  did  Jude. 

Thomas,  it  is  supposed,  went  as 
far  as  Persia  and  India,  and  preach¬ 
ed  to  the  heathens  in  those  countries ; 


and  was,  at  last,  put  to  death  by  the 
idolatrous  Brahmins,  or  priests  of 
India.  Yet  God  blessed  the  labors 
of  His  faithful  servant  and  martyr, 
even  long  after  his  death.  Churches 
were  formed  among  the  wild  moun¬ 
tains  of  India;  and  Christians  are 
still  found  there,  who,  it  is  thought, 
are  descended  from  those  first  con¬ 
verted  by  the  preaching  of  Thomas. 


CCCLXL 

ATMOS. 


HE  apostle  who  lived  the 
longest  was  John,  “the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  lov¬ 
ed.”  He  was  not  put  to 
death,  as  the  others  were ; 
but  he  was  cruelly  persecuted,  and 
at  last  sent  to  the  isle  called  Patmos, 
far  away  from  his  country  and  his 
friends.  But  John  had  the  peace 
of  God  in  his  heart,  and  therefore 
he  could  be  contented  and  happy 
even  in  a  desert  island. 

One  Lord’s  day,  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
John  was  sitting  alone,  thinking  on 
heavenly  things.  He  could  not  go 
now  to  the  house  of  God,  and  wor¬ 
ship  there  with  His  people:  but 
John  could  still  keep  the  Sabbath 
in  his  own  heart “  he  was  in  the 
Spirit  on  the  Lord’s  day.”  Suddenly 
he  heard  behind  him  a  great  voice, 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet;  and, 
turning  round,  he  saw  standing  by 
him  “one  like  unto  the  Son  of 


man.”  It  was  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  who  had  come  to 
comfort  His  servant  John;  but  He 
did  not  now  look  as  He  had  done 
when  He  was  on  earth,  as  “  a  man 
of  sorrows,”  when  John  saw  Him 
suffering  in  the  garden  of  Gethse- 
mane,  and  on  the  cross  of  Calvary. 
He  appeared  now  in  glory.  “His 
head  and  His  hairs  were  white  like 
wool,  as  white  as  snow;  and  His 
eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire;  and 
His  feet  like  unto  fine  brass;  and 
His  voice  as  the  sound  of  many 
waters ;  and  His  countenance 
was  as  the  sun  shineth  in  hia 
strength.”  The  sight  was  too 
bright  and  glorious  for  John  to 
bear,  and  he  fell  at  His  feet  as 
dead;  as  he  had  done  once  before, 
when  Jesus  appeared  in  glory  at  His 
transfiguration.  But  Jesus  laid  His 
hand  on  John,  and  said,  “Fear  not; 
I  am  the  first  and  the  last :  I  am  He 
that  liveth  and  was  dead ;  and  be- 
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hold  I  am  alive  for  evermore,  Amen.” 
Then  John  was  comforted;  for  he 
felt  that  Jesus  was  still  the  same ; 
as  merciful  and  full  of  love  now,  as 
when  John  had  followed  Him,  and 


listened  to  His  words,  so  many  years 
before.  Jesus  never  changes.  He 
is  “  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever.”  Heb.  xiii.  8. 
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HAT  did  the  Lord  Jesus 
say  to  John,  when  He 
appeared  to  him  at  Pat- 
mos  ?  First,  He  sent 
messages  by  him  to  seven 
Christian  churches  which  had  been 
formed  in  Asia.  He  said,  “What 
thou  seest,  write  in  a  book,  and 
send  it  unto  the  seven  churches 
which  are  in  Asia;  unto  Ephesus, 
and  unto  Smyrna,  and  unto  Perga- 
mos,  and  unto  Thyatira,  and  unto 
Sardis,  and  unto  Philadelphia,  and 
unto  Laodicea.” 

And  what  were  the  messages  John 
was  to  send  ?  Some  of  them  were 
very  fearful  indeed.  The  professing 
Christians  of  these  churches  had 
long  known  and  believed  the  Gos¬ 
pel;  but  many  had  become  “weary 
in  well  doing;”  and  some  had  “de¬ 
parted  from  the  faith,”  and  forsaken 
Christ  altogether.  Only  a  few  were 
still  faithful  and  steadfast  So  John 
was  to  warn  the  careless  among 
them.  He  was  to  say  to  them  from 
Christ,  “  Repent :  or  else  I  will 
come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will 
fight  against  thee  with  the  sword  of 
my  mouth.”  Then  he  was  to  en¬ 
courage  those  who  were  willing  to 
attend  to  the  message,  and  write  to 


them,  “  Behold !  I  stand  at  the 
door,  and  knock ;  if  any  man  hear 
my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will 
come  in  to  him,  and  sup  with  him, 
and  he  with  me.”  He  was  to  tell 
them  that  Jesus  was  still  willing  to 
pardon  the  penitent. 

But  some  of  these  Christians 
were  faithful,  and  messages  full  of 
love  were  sent  to  them.  They  were 
to  suffer  indeed,  for  Christ’s  sake, 
as  all  true  Christians  must;  but 
then  they  had  many  promises  to 
comfort  them  in  all  their  sorrows. 
Jesus  said  to  them,  “  Fear  none  of 
those  things  which  thou  shalt  suffer. 
Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  1 
will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.  He 
that  overcometh,  the  same  shall  be 
clothed  in  white  raiment;  and  I 
will  not  blot  his  name  out  of  the 
book  of  life,  but  I  will  confess  his 
name  before  my  Father,  and  before 
His  angels.  Behold  I  come  quickly ; 
hold  fast  that  which  thou  hast,  that 
no  man  take  thy  crown.” 

When  John  wrote  the  epistle  to 
Smyrna,  a  good  man  was  bishop  of 
the  church  there,  named  Polycarp. 
He  was  the  friend  and  disciple  of 
John,  and  lived  for  some  years  after 
his  master’s  death.  John  had  t*dd 
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the  Christians  of  Smyrna,  in  his 
letter,  that  they  should  be  tried, 
and  suffer  tribulation;  and  so  it 
was,  and  the  good  old  bishop  him. 
self  was  among  the  faithful  mar¬ 
tyrs. 

When  Polycarp  was  taken  pris¬ 
oner,  and  brought  by  his  enemies  to 
be  judged,  some  of  them  pitied  him, 
because  he  was  a  very  aged  man ; 
and  they  were  willing  to  let  him  go, 
if  he  would  only  deny  Christ.  But 
Polycarp  could  not  do  this ;  he  re¬ 
membered  that  he  must  be  “  faith¬ 
ful  unto  death,”  if  he  would  have 
“  a  crown  of  life.”  So  he  calmly 
turned  to  his  enemies,  and  said, 
“  Eighty  and  six  years  have  I  served 
Christ,  and  He  hath  never  wronged 
me ;  and  how  can  I  deny  my  King 
who  hath  saved  me?”  Then  his 
enemies  threatened  him  with  wild 
beasts  and  with  fire ;  but  Polycarp 
was  still  stedfast.  He  answered, 
“  I  am  ready ;  why  do  you  wait  any 
longer?  Do  as  you  please  with 
me.”  Then  it  was  proclaimed 
aloud,  “  Polycarp  has  professed 
himself  a  Christian ;”  and  his  ene¬ 
mies  immediately  prepared  to  burn 
him  alive.  So  Polycarp  was  bound 
to  the  stake,  and  there  he  stood 
quietly,  and  lifted  up  his  eyes  to 
Heaven,  and  said,  “0  Father  of 
thy  beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ,  I 
bless  thee  that  thou  hast  counted 
me  worthy  of  this  hour,  to  receive 
my  portion  in  the  number  of  mar¬ 
tyrs,  among  whom  may  I  be  re¬ 
ceived  before  Thee  this  day.  I  praise 
Thee,  I  bless  Thee,  I  glorify  Thee, 
by  the  eternal  High  Priest,  Jesus 
Christ,  through  whom,  and  with 


whom,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  glory 
to  thee  now  and  ever.  Amen.* 
Then  the  fire  was  lighted,  and  the 
flames  burst  out.  And  so  Polycarp 
died,  and  went  to  join  that  noble 
army  of  martyrs  “  who  have  come 
out  of  great  tribulation,”  and  are 
now  “  before  the  throne  of  God,  and 
serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His 
temple.” 

But  where  are  the  seven  churches 
now  ?  Most  of  them  have  passed 
away,  so  that  the  places  where  once 
they  were,  know  them  no  more. 
And  those  which  still  remain  are  in 
a  sad  state  of  ignorance, — they  know 
and  understand  very  little  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  The  cities  of 
Ephesus,  Sardis,  and  Laodicea,  are 
now  in  ruins.  Pergamos,  Thyatira, 
and  Philadelphia  are  still  to  be 
found ;  but  they  are  not  what  once 
they  were ;  and  the  Christians  who 
live  in  them  are  ignorant  and  in 
error.  Smyrna,  where  Polycarp  was 
once  bishop,  is  a  large  and  busy 
city  even  now;  and  many  professing 
Christians  still  live  there. 

And  why  is  it  that  none  of  these 
early  churches  are  now  what  they 
were  when  John  wrote  to  them  ? 
They  forsook  God  after  a  time; 
and  then,  at  last,  His  blessing  was 
taken  from  them,  and  some  were 
destroyed  altogether,  and  others  are 
left  in  ignorance  and  error.  When 
we  read  the  epistles  to  the  seven 
churches,  let  us  take  warning  from 
them;  and  watch  and  pray  lest 
God’s  blessing  should  be  taken  away 
from  us  also.  “He  that  hath  an 
ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit 
saith  unto  the  churches.” 
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FTER  John  had  heard  the 
messages  to  the  churches, 
lie  saw,  in  vision,  many 
glorious  and  wonderful 
thiugs.  He  saw  Heaven 
opened,  and  God  Himself  sitting 
upon  His  throne  in  glory.  A  rain¬ 
bow,  the  emblem  of  mercy,  was 
over  His  head ;  and  round  about 
the  throne  were  the  happy  company 
of  Christ’s  redeemed  people,  clothed 
in  white  raiment,  and  with  crowns 
of  gold  upon  their  heads.  And 
they  fell  down  before  Him  that  sat 
on  the  throne,  and  cast  their  crowns 
before  Him,  saying,  “  Thou  art 
worthy,  0  Lord,  to  receive  glory, 
and  honor,  and  power;  for  Thou 
hast  created  all  things,  and  for  Thy 
pleasure  they  are,  and  were  created.” 

After  this,  John  saw,  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne,  “a  Lamb  as  it 
had  been  slain.”  That  Lamb  was 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  of 
whom  the  lambs  slain  by  the  Israel¬ 
ites  in  sacrifice  were  only  emblems 
or  types.  He  was  “  the  Lamb  of 
God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world.” 

And  then  John  saw  the  happy 
company  of  Heaven  fall  down  before 
the  Lamb;  and  they  sang  a  new 
song,  saying,  “  Thou  wast  slain,  and 
hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  Thy 
blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation.” 
And  then  he  heard  the  voice  of 
many  angels  round  about  the 
throne,  and  the  number  of  them 


was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou* 
sand,  and  thousands  of  thousands; 
saying  with  a  loud  voice,  “  Worthy 
is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to 
receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wis¬ 
dom,  and  strength,  and  honor,  and 
glory,  and  blessing.” 

After  this,  many  things  were 
shown  to  John  in  vision,  of  which 
we  read  in  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
There  is  much  in  that  book  very 
hard  to  be  understood,  because  it 
tells  us  of  things  which  are  still 
future;  but  when  these  prophecies 
are  fulfilled,  we  shall  understand  all 
clearly;  and  there  is  much  which 
we  can  understand  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  even  now.  It  tells  us  of 
that  great  day  wKon  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  will  come  to  punish  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  to  take  His  own  people  to 
glory ;  it  tells  us  of  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment,  when  the  dead,  small  and 
great,  will  stand  before  God,  and 
the  books  will  be  opened,  and  the 
dead  will  be  judged  out  of  the 
things  written  in  those  books,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  works.  It  tells  us 
of  the  lake  of  fire,  into  which  those 
must  be  cast  whose  names  are  not 
found  written  in  the  book  of  life. 
And  it  tells  us,  too,  of  that  glorious 
city,  the  New  Jerusalem,  where 
only  God’s  people  will  be;  where 
there  will  be  “no  more  death,  nor 
sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain.”  All  these 
things  we  read  of  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation. 
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John  did  not  end  his  life  at  Pat- 
mos.  After  a  time,  he  was  set  free, 
and  went  to  Ephesus,  where  he  died 
when  he  was  a  very  old  man.  John 
wrote  three  epistles,  besides  the 
Book  of  Kevelation.  The  first  is 
called  “  General ;”  that  is,  it  was  not 
sent  to  any  one  place  or  person  in 
particular,  it  was  addressed  to  all 
the  churches  of  Christ  throughout 
the  world.  The  second  was  written 
to  a  lady  and  her  children,  whom 
John  loved  “  in  the  truth ;  ”  and 
the  third  to  a  kind  friend,  a  very 
good  man,  named  Gaius. 

When  John  was  too  old  to  walk 
about,  or  preach  much,  he  used  to 
be  carried  to  the  places  where  the 
people  met  together,  and  say  to 
them,  “  Little  children,  love  one 
another.”  Thus  “  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved”  remembered  to 
the  very  last  his  Master’s  command, 
“  Love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved 
you and  he  tried,  till  his  death, 
to  teach  others,  as  he  had  him¬ 
self  been  taught  of  Christ. 

And  now  we  are  come  to  the  end 
of  the  Bible  History ;  for  John  was 
the  last  inspired  writer  of  God’s 
Word ;  and  the  Book  of  Bevelation 


is  the  last  book  in  the  Bible.  And 
what  is  the  last  message  which  God 
has  left  us  ?  How  does  the  Bible 
end?  The  last  invitation  is  this: 
“The  Spirit  and  the  bride  say, 
come.  And  let  him  that  heareth 
say,  come.  And  let  him  that  is 
athirst,  come.  And  whosoever  will, 
let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely.” 
One  of  the  last  words  in  the  Bible  is, 
“  Come.”  Come,  for  all  things  are 
now  ready.  The  Father  is  willing  to 
receive  you ;  Jesus  Christ  is  willing 
to  wash  away  your  sins  in  His  own 
blood ;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  willing  tc 
renew  and  sanctify  your  heart 
Come  then,  and  pray  for  these 
blessings  before  it  is  too  late;  for 
Jesus  says  again,  “  Surely,  I  come 
quickly.”  Death  is  coming,  Christ 
is  coming,  the  day  of  judgment  is 
coming ;  and  there  will  be  no  time 
then  to  pray  for  pardon,  and  salva¬ 
tion,  and  happiness,  and  Heaven. 
Seek  for  them  now;  for  “now  is 
the  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of 
salvation ;  ”  and  then  you  will  be 
ready  to  meet  your  Saviour  with 
joy,  and  say,  “  Even  so,  come,  Lord 
Jesus.” 
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APPENDIX 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the  value  of  this  Bible  narrative  of  events  and  pee 
sonages  would  be  enhanced  by  a  few  supplemental  articles  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  Scriptural  instruction.  It  is  not  proposed  to  construct  this  supplement  with 
reference  to  juvenile  readers  especially,  but  to  give  it  a  range  and  form  fitted  to 
interest  all  such  readers  as  have  a  relish  for  religious  truth  and  knowledge. 

PARABLES  OF  JESUS. 

The  topic  first  introduced  relates  to  the  Parables  of  our  Lord.  It  is  known 
that  one  peculiar  feature  of  His  instructions  was  the  parabolic  style.  In  this 
respect,  He  differed  from  all  other  inspired  religious  teachers.  The  word  “  par¬ 
able,”  or  “  similitude,”  has  been  defined  to  be  the  placing  of  one  thing  together  with 
or  by  the  side  of  another.  The  parable  resembles  a  fable,  but  differs  from  it  in 
some  essential  particulars.  A  very  satisfactory  statement  of  the  chief  distinctive 
features  of  these  two  modes  of  moral  teaching  is  given  by  Neander,  who  remarks, 
“  The  parable  is  distinguished  from  the  fable  by  this,  that,  in  the  latter,  qualities 
or  acts  of  a  higher  class  of  beings  may  be  attributed  to  a  lower  ( e.g .  those  of  men 
to  brutes) ;  while,  in  the  former,  the  lower  sphere  is  kept  perfectly  distinct  from 
that  which  it  seems  to  illustrate.  The  beings  and  powers  thus  introduced  always 
follow  the  law  of  their  nature ;  but  their  acts,  according  to  this  law,  arc  used  to 
figure  those  of  a  higher  race.”  Of  the  fable,  as  thus  distinguished  from  the  par¬ 
able,  two  examples,  and  only  two,  are  found  in  the  Bible:  (1)  That  of  the  trees 
choosing  their  king,  addressed  by  Jotham  to  the  men  of  Shechem  (Judg.  ix.  8- 
15) ;  (2)  That  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  thistle,  as  the  answer  of  Joash  to 
the  challenge  of  Amaziah  (2  Kings  xiv.  9).  The  absence  of  fables  from  the 
teachings  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  attributed  to  their  want  of  fit¬ 
ness  to  be  the  media  of  the  truths  which  that  teaching  was  to  convey.  It  is  in¬ 
adequate  as  the  exponent  of  the  higher  truths  which  belong  to  man’s  spiritual  life. 
It  may  serve  to  exhibit  the  relations  between  man  and  man  :  it  fails  to  represent 
those  between  man  and  God.  To  do  that  is  the  office  of  the  Parable. 
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At  the  commencement  of  His  ministry,  our  Lord  made  no  use  of  parables.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  “  words  of  grace  and  truth” 
which  He  spake.  For  some  months,  He  taught  in  the  synagogue,  and  on  the  sea¬ 
shore  of  Galilee,  as  He  had  before  taught  in  Jerusalem ;  and  as  yet  without  a  para¬ 
ble.  But  then  there  comes  a  change.  The  direct  teaching  of  Christ  was  met  with 
scorn,  unbelief,  hardness ;  and  He  seems  for  a  time  to  abandon  it  for  that  which 
took  the  form  of  parables.  The  question  of  the  disciples  (Matt.  xiii.  1 0)  implies 
that  they  were  astonished.  Their  Master  was  speaking  to  the  multitude  in  the 
parables  and  dark  sayings  which  the  rabbis  reserved  for  their  chosen  dis¬ 
ciples. 

“  The  key  to  the  explanation  He  gave,  that  He  had  chosen  this  form  of  teach¬ 
ing,”  is  found  in  Matt.  xiii.  13,  and  in  Mark  iv.  12.  “  Therefore  speak  I  to  them 

in  parables :  because  they,  seeing,  see  not ;  and,  hearing,  they  hear  not ;  neither 
do  they  understand.”  “  That,  seeing,  they  may  see,  and  not  perceive  ;  and,  hear¬ 
ing,  they  may  hear,  and  not  understand ;  lest  at  any  time  they  should  be  con¬ 
verted,  and  their  sins  should  be  forgiven  them.”  Two  interpretations  have  been 
given  of  these  words:  (1)  Spiritual  truths,  it  has  been  said,  are  in  themselves 
hard  and  uninviting.  Men  needed  to  be  won  to  them  by  that  which  was  more 
attractive.  (2)  Others,  again,  have  seen  in  this  use  of  parables  something  of  a 
penal  character.  To  the  inner  circle  of  the  chosen  it  is  given  to  know  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  kingdom  of  God :  to  those  who  are  without,  all  these  things  are  done 
in  parables.  Neither  view  is  wholly  satisfactory.  Each  contains  a  partial  truth. 
The  worth  of  parables  as  instruments  lies  in  their  being  at  once  a  test  of  charac¬ 
ter,  and  in  their  presenting  each  form  of  character  with  that  which,  as  a  penalty 
or  blessing,  is  adapted  to  it.  They  withdraw  the  light  from  those  who  love  dark¬ 
ness.  They  protect  the  truth,  which  they  enshrine  from  the  mockery  of  the 
scoffer.  They  leave  something  even  with  the  careless,  which  may  be  interpreted 
and  understood  afterwards.  They  reveal,  on  the  other  hand,  the  seekers  after 
truth.  These  ask  the  meaning  of  the  parable,  and  will  not  rest  till  the  teacher 
has  explained  it.  In  this  way,  the  parable  did  its  work, — found  out  the  fit  hear¬ 
ers,  and  led  them  on.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  even  after  this  self- 
imposed  law  of  reserve  and  reticence,  the  teaching  of  Christ  presented  a  marvel¬ 
lous  contrast  to  the  narrow  exclusiveness  of  the  scribes.” 

The  parables,  says  Lisco,  serve  at  the  same  time  to  reveal  and  to  conceal  spirit¬ 
ual  truth.  In  the  case  of  genuine  inquirers,  they  reveal  the  truth  to  the  eye  of 
faith ;  while  they  conceal  it  from  the  carnal,  the  sensual,  and  the  ungodly.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  addressed  by  Christ  were  extremely  rude  and  unpolished, 
blunted  through  fleshly  inclination,  indifferent  to  the  highest  interests  of  man,  and 
consequently  so  much  the  less  capable  of  relishing  a  discourse  devoid  of  imagery. 
The  small  number  of  those  who  were  better  inclined,  especially  his  own  disciples, 
were  in  like  manner  held  fast  in  Jewish  prejudices,  in  false  views  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  about  to  be  erected,  unskilled  in  spiritually  apprehending  the  spiritual, 
and  much  too  weak  to  look  upon  all  the  truths  of  tne  gospel  if  presented  in  naked 
timplicity. 
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If  reasons  for  the  parabolic  style  of  instruction  so  much  employed  by  our  Lord 
were  found  in  the  condition  of  His  hearers,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  truths 
delivered  by  Him,  other  reasons  are  also  to  be  discovered  for  it  in  the  peculiar 
nature  of  this  kind  of  instruction.  An  attractive  power  of  the  parable  as  a  me¬ 
dium  of  religious  instruction  is  found  in  its  historic  element.  “  Nothing,”  says 
Lisco,  “  is  so  attractive  to  us  as  history ;  nothing  more  awakens  our  attention  and 
interest  than  the  behavior  and  the  fate  of  our  fellow-men :  and  are  not  most  of 
the  parables  histories  from  human  life?  This  is  what  makes  the  Bible  so  attrac¬ 
tive  and  full  of  instruction, — that  it  contains  so  much  history.  And  as  God, 
through  means  of  the  histories  contained  in  His  word,  wishes  to  nurture  and  form 
us  as  His  nourishing  grace  is  represented  to  have  done  in  the  history  of  those  per¬ 
sons  as  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  so  are  the  parables  of  Jesus  his¬ 
tories  of  the  divine  economy  toward  us ;  and  as  the  Father,  so  also  the  Son,  wishes 
in  this  manner  to  instruct  and  train  us  by  the  help  of  history.  Besides,  for  history, 
at  least  for  short  narratives,  stupidity  itself  will  give  attention ;  and  they  awaken 
the  interest  of  those  who  are  most  unfeeling.  Whoever  in  his  levity  and  folly  has 
shut  his  ear  and  his  heart  against  instruction,  admonition,  threatening,  and  warn¬ 
ing,  may  possibly  be  disposed  to  open  them  to  a  narrative ;  and  thus,  through 
means  of  the  history,  the  seed  of  divine  wisdom  gains  admittance  into  the  heart. 
Are  not  the  parables,  then,  on  this  account,  singularly  fitted  for  being  vehicles  of 
instruction  ?  Even  if  nothing  further  were  at  first  accomplished  by  this  form  of 
instruction  than  impressing  the  truth  taught  more  readily  and  deeply  upon  the 
memory,  this  were  of  itself  an  important  benefit,  and  would  greatly  recommend 
its  use.  But,  as  the  figurative  language  of  Christ  contains  in  itself  eternal  truth, 
there  moves  in  it  a  living  power,  which,  being  faithfully  preserved,  will  some  time 
manifest  itself  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  understanding,  to  the  improvement 
of  the  mind,  to  the  sanctification  of  the  will,  and  the  blessed  satisfaction  of  the 
whole  man.” 

If  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  perfectness  and  beauty  of  the  parables  of  our 
Lord,  we  shall  find  them  “  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.”  “  In  them  is 
treasured  up  an  inexhaustible  store  of  instruction,  consolation,  warning,  and  admo¬ 
nition.  Their  meaning  is  richer  than  the  sea :  every  new  consideration  of  them 
discovers  to  us  new  relations,  gives  new  solutions,  spreads  new  light  over  the 
affairs  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.” —  Vide  Lisco  and  Dr,  Trench  on  the  Parables. 

The  number  of  parables  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  Gospels  will  depend 
on  the  range  given  to  the  application  of  them  by  different  commentators.  Dr. 
Trench  reckons  their  number  at  thirty,  Lisco  enumerates  thirty-seven,  and  others 
extend  the  number  even  to  fifty.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  were 
many  of  which  we  have  no  record.  In  those  recorded,  an  order  of  arrangement 
and  classification  has  been  noticed.  In  grouping  them,  the  following  classifica¬ 
tion  has  been  adopted  by  recent  expositors : — 

I.  The  first  group  of  parables  introduced  by  the  great  Teacher  relates  to  the 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  its  growth,  its  nature,  its  consummation. 
Under  this  head  the  following  are  specified  : — 
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1.  The  Sower.  (Matt.  xiii. ;  Mark  iv. ;  Luke  viii.) 

2.  The  Wheat  and  the  Tares.  (Matt,  xiii.) 

3.  The  Mustard-Seed.  (Matt.  xiii. ;  Mark  iv.) 

4.  The  Seed  Cast  into  the  Ground.  (Mark  iv.) 

5.  The  Leaven  hid  in  the  Meal.  (Matt,  xiii.) 

6.  The  Hid  Treasure.  (Matt,  xiii.) 

7.  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price.  (Matt,  xiii.) 

8.  The  Net  cast  into  the  Sea.  (Matt,  xiii.) 

Throughout  these  instructive  parables  may  be  discovered  the  progressive  devel¬ 
opment  and  inward  form  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  its  conflicts  and  victories, 
from  the  first  sowing  of  the  seed  (the  direct  preaching  of  the  gospel)  to  the  final 
result, — the  separation,  or  the  last  judgment. 

II.  When  the  next  parables  meet  us,  they  are  of  a  different  type,  and  occupy 
a  different  position.  They  occur  chiefly  in  the  interval  between  the  mission  of 
the  seventy,  and  the  last  approach  to  Jerusalem.  They  are  drawn  from  the  life 
of  men  rather  than  from  the  world  of  nature.  Often  they  occur,  not,  as  in  Matt, 
xiii.,  in  discourses  to  the  multitude,  but  in  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  disci¬ 
ples,  or  other  inquirers.  They  are  as  follows : — 

9.  The  Two  Debtors.  (Luke  vii.) 

10.  The  Merciless  Servant.  (Matt,  xviii.) 

11.  The  Good  Samaritan.  (Luke  x.) 

12.  The  Friend  at  Midnight.  (Luke  xi.) 

13.  The  Rich  Fool.  (Luke  xii.) 

14.  The  Wedding-Feast.  (Luke  xii.) 

15.  The  Fig-Tree.  (Luke  xiii.) 

16.  The  Great  Supper.  (Luke  xiv.) 

17.  The  Lost  Sheep.  (Matt,  xviii. ;  Luke  xv.) 

18.  The  Lost  Piece  of  Money.  (Luke  xv.) 

19.  The  Prodigal  Son.  (Luke  xv.) 

20.  The  Unjust  Steward.  (Luke  xvi.) 

21.  The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus.  (Luke  xvi.) 

22.  The  Unjust  Judge.  (Luke  xviii.) 

23.  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican.  (Luke  xviii.) 

24.  The  Laborers  in  the  Vineyard.  (Matt,  xx.) 

Towards  the  close  of  our  Lord’s  ministry,  immediately  before  and  after  the 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  parables  assume  a  new  character.  They  are  again  the¬ 
ocratic  ;  but  the  phase  of  the  divine  kingdom  on  which  they  chiefly  dwell  is  that 
of  its  final  consummation.  They  are  prophetic,  in  part,  of  the  rejection  of  Israel ; 
in  part,  of  the  great  retribution  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  To  this  class  the 
following  may  be  referred  : — 

25.  The  Pounds.  (Luke  xix.) 

26.  The  Two  Sons.  (Matt,  xxi.) 

27.  The  Vineyard  let  out  to  Husbandmen.  (Matt.  xxL;  Mark  xii.;  Luka 

XX.) 
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28.  The  Marriage-Feast.  (Matt,  xxii.) 

29.  The  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins.  (Matt,  xxv.) 

30.  The  Talents.  (Matt,  xxv.) 

31.  The  Sheep  and  the  Goats.  (Matt,  xxv.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  part  of  the  parables  included  in  the  first  and 
third  groups  belong  to  Matthew,  emphatically  the  evangelist  of  the  kingdom. 
Those  of  the  second  are  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  Luke.  They  are  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  the  Gospel  which  dwells  most  on  the  sympathy  of  Christ 
for  all  men.  Mark,  as  giving  vivid  recollections  of  the  acts  rather  than  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  is  the  scantiest  of  the  three  Gospels.  It  is  characteristic  of 
John  that  no  parables,  properly  so  called,  are  contained  in  the  Gospel  he  wrote. 
That  which  his  spirit,  having  passed  into  a  higher  state  of  knowledge,  appropri¬ 
ated  most  readily,  were  the  words  of  eternal  life  ;  figurative  it  might  be  in  form, 
abounding  in  bold  analogies,  but  not,  in  any  single  instance,  taking  the  form  of 
a  narrative. 

The  spurious  Gospels,  written  soon  after  the  apostolic  age,  contain  no  parables. 
This  shows  that  the  parables  of  Jesus  were  inimitable  by  any  writers  of  that  age. 
They  possess  a  life  and  power  which  stamp  them  as  with  the  “  image  and  super¬ 
scription”  of  the  Son  of  man. 

“  As  it  respects  the  law  of  interpretation,  applicable  to  parables,  it  has  been 
urged  by  some  writers  from  the  earliest  times,  that  there  is  a  scope  or  purpose 
for  each  parable ;  and  that  our  aim  must  be  to  discern  this,  not  to  find  out  a  spe¬ 
cial  significance  to  each  circumstance  or  incident.  The  rest,  it  is  said,  may  be 
dealt  with  as  drapery  ;  which  the  parable  needs  for  its  grace  and  completeness, 
but  which  is  not  essential.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  this  canon 
of  interpretation  is  likely  to  lead  us  to  the  full  meaning  of  this  portion  of  our 
Lord’s  teaching.  True  as  it  doubtless  is,  that  there  was  in  each  parable  a  leading 
thought,  to  be  learnt  partly  from  the  parable  itself,  partly  from  the  occasion  of 
its  utterance,  and  that  all  else  gathers  round  that  thought  as  a  centre,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that,  in  the  great  patterns  of  interpretation  which  He  himself  has 
given  us,  there  is  more  than  this.  Not  only  the  sower  and  the  seed,  and  the  sev¬ 
eral  soils,  have  their  counterparts  in  the  spiritual  life,  but  the  birds  of  the  air,  the 
thorns,  the  scorching  heat,  have  each  of  them  a  significance.  The  explanation 
of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  given  with  less  fulness,  an  outline  as  it  were,  which 
the  advancing  scholars  would  be  able  to  fill  up,  is  equally  specific.  It  may  be 
inferred  from  these  two  instances,  that  we  are  at  least  justified  in  looking  for  a 
meaning  even  in  the  seeming  accessories  of  a  parable.  The  direct  teaching  of 
Christ  presents  the  standard  to  which  all  our  interpretations  are  to  be  referred, 
and  by  which  they  are  to  be  measured.” —  Vide  Rev .  E,  H%  Plump  ter, 

THE  MIKACLES  OF  JESUS. 

Our  Saviour’s  miracles  were  numerous,  and  remarkable  as  exhibitions  of  Hi* 
power  and  benevolence,  In  the  Sacred  Scriptures  they  are  represented  as  wonders. 
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signs ,  powers ,  and  simply  wor&s.  The  title  “  wonders”  was  evidently  adopted  on 
account  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  beholder.  Thus,  when  the  disciples  saw 
Him  walking  on  the  sea  in  a  storm,  and  witnessed  the  sudden  calm  when  He 
went  up  into  the  ship,  “  they  were  sore  amazed  in  themselves  beyond  measure, 
and  wondered.”  But,  as  the  emotion  of  wonder  might  be  produced  by  other 
than  miraculous  events,  it  is  found  that  the  name  “  wonders,”  when  used  in 
respect  to  miracles,  is  coupled  with  the  word  “  signs,” — “  signs  and  wonders  ” 
The  miracle  is  a  sign  as  well  as  wonder ;  that  is,  it  betokens  the  presence  and 
working  of  supernatural  power.  Miracles  considered  as  signs  are  regarded  as 
seals  of  power,  witnessing  to  the  person  performing  them  that  he  acts  by  autho¬ 
rity  from  God.  When  the  Jews  demanded  of  Christ  a  proof  of  the  authority 
He  had  for  His  doings  and  claims,  they  said,  “  What  sign  showest  thou  ?”  “We 
would  see  a  sign  from  thee.”  They  “  desired  Him  that  He  would  show  them  a 
sign  from  heaven.”  In  many  instances,  miracles  are  mentioned  as  powers  or 
mighty  works ,  such  as  can  be  performed  only  by  the  agency  of  God.  “  Then 
began  He  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein  most  of  His  mighty  works  were  done.” 
Three  words  are  employed  in  the  New  Testament  to  express  the  idea  of  mira¬ 
cles  ;  viz.,  wonders ,  signs ,  powers,  or  mighty  works.  Another  term  employed  by 
John  to  signify  miracles  is  simply  works.  Thus  Christ  says,  “  The  works  that  I 
do  bear  witness  of  me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me.”  (See  also  John  x.  25,  32, 
38 ;  xiv.  11.) 

It  has  been  assumed  that  what  is  regarded  as  a  miracle  does  not  differ  essen¬ 
tially  from  any  process  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Nature.  For  example,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  growths  and  ordinary  phenomena  in  the  physical  world  are  as 
much  the  result  of  powers  which  we  cannot  trace,  as  are  the  healing  of  the  sick, 
the  restoring  of  sight  to  the  blind,  and  the  control  of  the  elements,  recorded  as 
miracles  in  the  gospel.  It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  this  point.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Trench,  that  “  an  extraordinary  divine  causality  belongs  to 
the  essence  of  the  miracle,  powers  of  God  other  than  those  which  have  always 
been  working ;  such,  indeed,  as  most  seldom  or  never  have  been  working  until 
now.  The  unresting  activity  of  God,  which  at  other  times  hides  and  conceals 
itself  behind  the  veil  of  what  we  term  natural  laws,  does,  in  the  miracle,  unveil 
itself :  it  steps  out  from  its  concealment,  and  the  hand  which  works  is  laid  bare. 
Besides  and  beyond  the  ordinary  operations  of  Nature,  higher  powers  intrude, 
and  make  themselves  felt  even  at  the  very  springs  and  sources  of  her  power.’ 
Miracles  have  sometimes  been  treated  as  violations  of  a  natural  law ;  but,  while 
they  are  beyond  and  above  Nature  as  we  know  and  see  it,  they  are  not  a  violation 
of  Nature,  or  contrary  to  it. 

The  credibility  of  miracles  has,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  Church, 
been  assailed.  Talent,  learning,  and  philosophy  have  combined  their  forces  to 
destroy  the  evidence  on  which  the  historic  reality  of  miracles  is  based ;  but  every 
assault  has  been  so  ably  and  manfully  met,  that  their  credibility  has  been  triumph¬ 
antly  vindicated.  They  have  been  reported  to  us  by  writers  whom  we  have  good 
reasons  for  believing  to  have  been  not  ordinary  historians,  but  persons  specially 
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assisted  by  the  Divine  Spirit  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  correct  account  of  the 
ministry  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles.  If  human  testimony  can,  under  any  cir* 
cumstances,  be  accepted  as  reliable  and  truthful,  that  of  the  evangelists,  as  con* 
tained  in  the  Gospels,  touching  the  miracles  of  our  Lord,  is  entitled  to  be  so 
received  and  credited. 

The  miracles  of  Christ,  and  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  afford,  says  Dr( 
Trench,  many  interesting  points  of  comparison ;  and  of  a  comparison  equally 
instructive,  whether  we  trace  the  points  of  likeness  or  unlikeness  which  exist 
between  them.  Thus,  to  note  the  first  remarkable  difference,  we  find  oftentimes 
the  holy  men  of  the  old  covenant  bringing,  if  one  may  venture  so  to  speak, 
hardly,  and  with  difficulty,  the  wonder-work  to  the  birth.  There  is  sometimes  a 
momentary  pause,  a  seeming  uncertainty  about  the  issue ;  while  the  miracles  of 
Christ  are  accomplished  with  the  highest  ease.  He  speaks,  and  it  is  done. 
Thus  Moses  must  plead  and  struggle  with  God,  “  Heal  her  now,  O  God,  I  beseech 
thee,”  ere  the  plague  of  leprosy  is  removed  from  his  sister ;  but  Christ  heals  a 
leper  by  His  touch.  Elijah  stretches  himself  thrice  on  the  child,  and  cries  unto 
the  Lord,  and  painfully  wins  back  its  life.  Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  shows 
Himself  the  Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  raising  the  dead  with  as  much  ease 
as  He  performed  the  commonest  transactions  of  life.  While  the  miracles  of 
holy  men  were  ever  done  in  the  name  of  and  with  the  attribution  of  the  glory  to 
another,  “  Stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord,  which  He  will  show  you,” 
“  In  the  name  of  J esus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and  walk,”  His  are  ever 
wrought  in  His  own  name  and  as  in  His  own  power  :  “  I  will ;  be  thou  clean.” 
u  Thou  deaf  and  dumb  spirit,  I  charge  thee  come  out  of  him.”  “  Young  man,  I 
say  unto  thee,  Arise.” 

There  is  a  very  perceptible  difference  in  the  character  of  the  miracles  of  the 
two  covenants.  Those  of  the  old  wear  oftentimes  a  severe  aspect.  They  are 
miracles,  indeed,  of  God’s  grace,  but  yet  also  miracles  of  the  law, — of  that  law 
which  worketh  wrath.  Miracles  of  the  law,  they  preserve  a  character  that  accords 
with  the  law;  being,  oftentimes,  fearful  outbreaks  of  God’s  anger  against  the 
unrighteousness  of  men :  such,  for  instance,  as  are  the  signs  and  wonders  in 
Egypt,  many  of  those  in  the  desert,  and  some  which  the  later  prophets  wrought ; 
though  there  are  many  which  are  of  a  milder  aspect.  The  miracles  of  Christ  are 
all  works  of  mercy  and  grace. 

The  region  in  which  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  chiefly  move  is  that  of 
external  nature.  They  are  the  cleaving  of  the  sea  or  a  river,  the  yawnings  of  the 
earth,  fire  falling  from  heaven,  and  such  as  these.  In  the  New  Testament,  the 
sphere  of  man’s  life  is  that  in  which  miracles  are  wrought.  The  mighty  works 
of  our  Lord,  though  they  bear  not  on  their  front  the  imposing  character  which 
did  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  yet  contain  higher  and  deeper  truths.  They  are 
eminently  miracles  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  had  taken  our  flesh, 
and,  taking,  would  heal  it. 

A  question  that  has  occupied  the  attention  of  theologians,  especially  those  who 
have  dwelt  on  the  evidences  of  divine  revelation,  has  reference  to  the  place  and 
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importance  which  should  he  given  to  miracles.  During  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  a  more  important  place  has  been  assigned  to  them  than  was  the  case  in 
the  earlier  marshalling  of  proofs  for  Christianity.  During  this  period,  till  re¬ 
cently,  undue  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  miracles 
to  the  neglect  of  the  more  conclusive  and  satisfactory  internal  evidence  contained 
in  the  truths  and  spiritual  power  by  which  the  gospel  witnesses  to  its  divine  ori¬ 
gin  and  authority.  The  stupendous  fact  of  Christianity,  and  the  Christendom 
which  it  underlies,  may  be  safely  accepted  as  a  standing  miracle  of  its  divinity. 
“  The  mighty  changes  which  Christianity  has  wrought  in  the  earth ;  the  divine 
fruits  which  it  has  everywhere  borne  ;  the  new  creations  it  has  produced  ;  the  way 
in  which  it  has  taken  its  place  in  the  world,  not  as  a  forcible  intruder,  but  finding 
all  that  world’s  pre-established  harmonies  ready  to  greet  and  welcome  it,  ready  to 
give  it  play  and  room ;  philosophy  and  art  and  science  practically  confessing 
that  only  under  it  could  they  attain  their  highest  perfection,  that  in  something 
they  had  all  been  dwarfed  and  stunted  and  insufficient  before, — in  these  things 
there  is  enough  to  proclaim  its  origin  more  than  human.  From  such  a  Christi¬ 
anity,  pervading  as  it  has  done  the  civilized  world,  and  as  it  now  shows  itself,  it 
is  fair  to  argue  back  to  a  Christ  such  as  the  Church  receives  as  the  only  adequate 
cause.” — Trench . 

Still,  it  may  be  maintained  that  miracles  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  array 
of  proofs  on  which  we  rest  our  faith  in  the  gospel  of  Christ.  They  constitute 
one  of  the  strong  pillars  by  which  the  fabric  of  our  faith  and  hopes  is  sustained. 
We  should  miss  them  if  they  were  expunged  from  inspired  history.  From  the 
circumstances  involved  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Dispensations,  from  the 
purposes  to  be  answered  by  these  dispensations,  it  would  be  expected,  nay, 
required,  that  such  mighty  works  would  be  forthcoming  as  are  recorded  in  the 
sacred  narratives ;  and,  in  respect  to  Christ,  it  might  be  asked,  had  He  worked 
no  miracles,  Why  did  He  give  no  signs  that  He  came  to  connect  the  visible  with 
the  invisible  world  ?  Why  did  He  nothing  to  break  the  yoke  of  custom  and 
experience  ?  nothing  to  show  men  that  the  constitution  which  he  pretended  to 
reveal  has  a  true  foundation  ?  Why  should  He  claim  to  be  the  Life,  and  yet 
Himself  helpless  in  the  encounter  with  death  ?  Well  might  it  have  been  demanded 
as  a  condition  of  faith,  that  He  who  claimed  to  be  the  Redeemer  of  men  should 
show  Himself  mighty  not  only  in  word  but  in  works. 

The  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  setting  aside  those  wrought  by  Christ,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  worked  by  a  power  conferred  upon  particular  persons,  according 
to  a  regular  law,  by  virtue  of  which  that  power  was  ordinarily  transmitted  from 
one  person  to  another ;  and,  after  Christ,  the  only  persons  authorized  to  transmit 
that  power  were  the  apostles .  One  or  two  cases  excepted,  miraculous  gifts  were 
conferred  only  by  the  laving-on  of  the  hands  of  the  apostles .  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  it  appears  very  evident  that  a  provision  was  made  for  the  ceasing  of  the 
dispensation  of  miracles  within  a  limited  period  ;  because,  on  the  death  of  the 
last  of  the  apostles,  the  ordinary  channels  would  be  stopped  through  which  such 
gifts  were  transmitted  to  the  Church.  The  great  end  of  miracles  having  been 
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attained  during  the  apostolic  age,  there  would  be  no  further  necessity  for  their 
continuance.  Hence  no  subsequent  claims  to  the  possession  of  miraculous  power 
are  entitled  to  our  belief. 

Hr.  Lange  has  given  an  analysis  of  the  miracles  of  the  gospel,  in  his  Commen¬ 
tary  on  Matthew,  from  which  the  profound  significance  as  well  as  end  of  the 
mighty  works  of  Christ  are  revealed.  He  classes  them  in  the  following  order : — 

I.  MIRACLES  OF  THE  WORDS  AND  OF  FULFILMENT. 

1.  Miraculous  birth  of  Christ  to  a  spiritual,  human  life  in  the  world.  He  is  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  Christ  miraculously  attains  to  full  consciousness  of  His  calling  as  the  Re¬ 
deemer,  at  His  baptism  in  J ordan,  and  is  glorified  from  above.  He  has  the  Holj 
Spirit  as  a  spiritual  power. 

3.  Transfiguration  of  the  Lord  on  the  Mount.  He  reveals  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
shines  in  the  light  of  the  Spirit. 

4.  The  resurrection  of  the  Lord.  Transition  to  the  second  and  heavenly  life 
of  man.  Christ  is  glorified,  and  reigns  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

5.  Ascent  of  Christ  into  heaven.  Christ  rules  far  and  near. 

6.  The  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  His  disciples.  He  sends  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

7.  Return  of  Christ  to  judgment. 

II.  MIRACLES  OF  DEED. 

1.  The  miraculous  birth  of  Christ  is  the  regeneration  of  humanity.  Hence  it 
is  the  power  of  regenerating,  of  awakening  the  dead  and  restoring  the  sick. 
Jesus  walking  on  the  sea.  Power  of  the  Spirit  over  nature. 

2.  Glimpse  into  heaven.  Into  the  hearts  (Nathanael) ;  into  the  depths  (the 
tribute  penny,  the  draught  of  fishes) ;  into  the  future  (the  colt).  Miracles  of 
judgment  and  deliverance.  Deliverances  in  the  sphere  of  mind  and  of  nature. 
Conversions,  casting  out  of  evil  spirits.  Symbolical  miracles  of  nature,  both  in 
judgment  and  deliverance.  The  calming  of  the  storm. 

3.  Miracles  of  transfiguration.  The  disciples  sharing  the  heavenly  rapture. 
The  marriage  of  Cana.  The  miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude.  Bread  and 
wine  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven . 

4.  Christ  raising  the  dead.  New  spiritual  life.  The  maid  on  her  death-bed. 
The  young  man  in  the  coffin .  Lazarus  in  the  grave.  Movement  in  the  world  of 
Bpirits  at  His  resurrection. 

6.  Miraculous  cures  at  a  distance. 

6.  Anointing  of  His  people;  of  believing  humanity.  Speaking  with  new 
tongues.  Spread  of  His  wondrous  power  in  the  life  of  Christianity. 

7.  The  withered  fig-tree.  The  apostles  sent  into  all  the  world. 

The  foregoing  analysis  by  Dr.  Lange  is  illustrated  in  his  expository  remarks  on 
the  several  miracles  contained  in  his  commentary.  To  that  work,  the  reader  is 
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referred  for  brief  comments  on  the  miracles  of  the  gospel.  But,  for  a  more  ela, 
borate  and  a  very  instructive  discussion  and  exposition  of  the  great  subject  of 
miracles,  the  work  of  Dr.  Trench  (from  which  much  of  what  is  said  in  this  arti¬ 
cle  has  been  derived)  is  recommended  to  the  Bible  student.  The  following  cata- 
logue  of  Christ’s  miracles  is  taken  from  his  notes : — 

1.  Water  made  Wine.  (John  ii.  1-11.) 

2.  The  Healing  of  the  Nobleman’s  Son.  (John  iv.  46-50.) 

3.  The  First  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes.  (Luke  v.  1-11.) 

4.  The  Stilling  of  the  Tempest.  (Matt.  viii.  23-27.) 

5.  The  Demoniacs  of  Gadara  cured.  (Matt.  viii.  28-34.) 

6.  The  Raising  of  Jairus’  Daughter.  (Matt.  ix.  18-26.) 

7.  The  AVornan  with  an  Issue  of  Blood.  (Luke  viii.  43-48.) 

8.  The  Opening  of  the  Eyes  of  Two  Blind  Men.  (Matt.  ix.  27—31.) 

9.  The  Healing  of  a  Paralytic.  (Matt.  ix.  1-9.) 

10.  The  Cleansing  of  the  Leper.  (Matt.  viii.  1-4.) 

11.  The  Healing  of  the  Centurion’s  Servant.  (Matt.  viii.  5-13.) 

12.  The  Demoniac  in  the  Synagogue  of  Capernaum.  (Mark  i.  23—28.) 

13.  The  Healing  of  Simon’s  Wife’s  Mother.  (Matt.  viii.  14-17.) 

14.  The  Raising  of  the  Widow’s  Son.  (Luke  vii.  11-16.) 

15.  The  Healing  of  the  Impotent  Man  at  Bethesda.  (John  v.  1-16.) 

16.  The  Miraculous  Feeding  of  Five  Thousand.  (Matt.  xiv.  15-21.) 

17.  The  Walking  on  the  Sea.  (Matt.  xiv.  23-33.) 

18.  The  Opening  the  Eyes  of  One  Born  Blind.  (John  ix.) 

19.  The  Restoring  of  the  Man  with  a  Withered  Hand.  (Matt.  xii.  9-13.) 

20.  The  Woman  with  the  Spirit  of  Infirmity.  (Luke  xiii.  10-17.) 

21.  The  Healing  of  a  Man  with  the  Dropsy.  (Luke  xiv.  1-6.) 

22.  The  Cleansing  of  the  Ten  Lepers.  (Luke  xvii.  11-19.) 

23.  The  Healing  of  the  Daughter  of  the  Syrophenician  Woman.  (Matt.  xv. 
21-28.) 

24.  The  Healing  of  One  Deaf  and  Dumb.  (Mark  vii.  31-37.) 

25.  The  Miraculous  Feeding  of  Four  Thousand.  (Matt.  xv.  32—39.) 

26.  The  Opening  the  Eyes  of  One  Blind  at  Bethesda.  (Mark  viii.  22-26.) 

27.  The  Healing  of  the  Lunatic  Child.  (Matt.  xvii.  14-21.) 

28.  The  Stater  in  the  Fish’s  Mouth.  (Matt.  xvii.  24-27.) 

29.  The  Raising  of  Lazarus.  (John  xi.  1-54.) 

30.  The  Opening  the  Eyes  of  Two  Blind  Men  near  Jericho.  (Matt.  xx.  29— 34.) 

31.  The  Withering  of  the  Fruitless  Fig-Tree.  (Matt.  xxi.  17-22.) 

32.  The  Healing  of  Malchus’  Ear.  (Luke  xxii.  49-51.) 

83.  The  Second  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes.  (John  xxi.  1-23.) 

These  mighty  works  of  Jesus  are  instructive  and  impressive,  as  witnessing  to 
His  gospel,  as  works  of  love,  as  seals  of  His  power,  as  rays  of  His  divine  glory. 
The  study  of  them  is  fitted  to  strengthen  our  faith  in  Him  as  the  Saviour  mighty 
to  save, 
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Our  Bible  Chronology  is  a  subject  involved  in  confusion  and  perplexity 
Learned  men  and  antiquarians  have  been  laborious  in  critical  investigations  for  a 
solution  of  the  existing  difficulties,  but  have  thus  far  failed  of  reaching  any  very 
satisfactory  results. 

What  has  contributed  to  this  chronological  confusion  is  the  fact  that  the  events 
of  sacred  history,  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  not  given 
in  the  order  of  their  occurrence.  Hence,  it  becomes  a  more  difficult  work  to 
adjust  our  Bible  Chronology.  Another  source  of  existing  perplexity  is  the  fact 
that  the  three  existing  versions  of  Holy  Scripture,  viz.,  the  Hebrew ,  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch ,  and  the  Greek  Septuagint ,  have  each  a  different  chronology,  showing 
a  discrepancy  of  hundreds  of  years  between  the  creation  of  man  and  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  greater  discrepancy  is  between  the  Hebrew  Version  and  the  Greek 
Septuagint.  According  to  Abp.  Usher,  who  adopts  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  the  period  between  the  creation  of  min  and  the  birth  of  Christ  is 
4004  years.  According  to  Dr.  Hales,  who  advocates  the  Septuagint  chrono¬ 
logy,  this  period  embraces  5411  years,  a  difference  of  1407  years,  as  compared 
with  the  computation  of  Usher. 

Various  theories  have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  accounting  for  the 
chronological  discrepancy  between  the  Hebrew  version  and  the  Greek  Septuagint. 
There  are  plausible  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint, 
being  Jews,  and  living  in  Egypt,  corrupted  the  chronology  of  their  own  Scriptures, 
influenced  by  motives  of  national  vanity,  in  order  to  extend  the  antiquity  of  their 
sacred  records,  and  of  their  nation,  so  as  to  equal,  or  approximate  unto  the  high 
antiquity  claimed  for  the  Egyptian  chronicles,  and  the  remote  date  of  their 
national  organization.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  causes  of  these 
chronological  discrepancies,  nor  would  such  discussion  be  very  satisfactory. 

It  is  admitted  that,  in  respect  to  the  probability  of  accuracy  arising  from  the 
state  of  the  text,  the  Hebrew  has  the  advantage.  That  text  is,  therefore,  followed 
in  the  authorized  version  of  our  English  Bible ;  and  the  chronology,  as  therein 
given  according  to  the  learned  Usher,  is  accepted  as  the  most  reliable  of  any 
among  the  conflicting  systems  which  different  chronologists,  ancient  and  modern, 
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have  advocated.  It  is  not  claimed  that  in  existing  circumstances  entire  accuracy 
as  to  dates  is  obtained.  All  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  is  an  approximation 
to  chronological  accuracy  in  the  dates  which  are  given. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


Note. — Such  events  a9  are  derived  from  secular  history,  are  given  in  italics , 
to  distinguish  them  readily  from  those  of  Biblical  origin,  so  far  as  the  inspired 
History  extends. 

PERIOD  L 

From  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge,  according  to  Usher,  as  adopted  in  the  English 
version  of  the  Bible,  1656  years. 

B.  C.  A.  M. 

The  creation  of  our  first  parents .  4004  1 

The  fall  of  Adam  and  promise  of  a  Saviour . 

The  birth  of  Cain,  Adam’s  eldest  son .  4001  3 

The  birth  of  Abel,  Adam’s  second  son .  4000  4 

The  murder  of  Abel,  and  the  punishment  of  Cain .  3876  128 

The  birth  of  Seth,  son  of  Adam .  3874  130 

The  birth  of  Enos,  son  of  Seth .  3769  235 

The  birth  of  Cainan,  son  of  Enos .  3676  325 

The  birth  of  Mahalaleel,  son  of  Cainan .  3609  395 

The  birth  of  Israel,  son  of  Mahalaleel .  3544  460 

The  birth  of  Enoch,  son  of  Israel .  3382  622 

The  birth  of  Methuselah,  son  of  Enoch .  3317  687 

The  birth  of  Lamech,  son  of  Methuselah .  3130  874 

The  death  of  Adam,  aged  930  years .  3074  930 

The  translation  of  Enoch,  aged  365  years .  3017  987 

The  death  of  Seth,  aged  912  years .  2962  1042 

7  The  birth  of  Noah,  son  of  Lamah .  .  2948  1056 

i  The  death  of  Enos,  aged  905  years .  2864  1140 

The  death  of  Cainan,  aged  910  years .  2769  1235 

The  death  of  Mahalaleel,  aged  895  years .  2714  1290 

The  death  of  Israel,  aged  962  years .  2582  1422 

Noah  warned  by  God  of  the  future  deluge,  and  commanded  to  build 

an  ark .  2468  1536 

The  birth  of  Japheth,  eldest  son  of  Noah .  2448  1556 

The  birth  of  Shem,  second  son  of  Noah .  2446  1558 

The  birth  of  Ham,  third  son  of  Noah .  2444  1560 
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B.  C.  A.  M. 

Death  of  Lamech,  father  of  Noah,  aged  777  years .  2353  1651 

Death  of  Methuselah, aged  969  years,  the  oldest  man .  2348  1656 


The  same  year,  Noah,  being  600  years  old,  the  flood  comes  upon  the  earth, 
and  he  enters  the  ark. 


PERIOD  II. 

From  the  Deluge  to  the  calling  of  Abraham,  426  years  and  6  months. 


B.  C.  A.M. 

Noah  with  his  family,  &c.,  leave  the  ark .  2347  1657 

The  rainbow  a  pledge  of  security . 

The  birth  of  Arphaxad,  son  of  Shem .  2346  1658 

Noah  plants  a  vineyard,  &c .  2341  1663 

The  birth  of  Salah,  son  of  Arphaxad .  2311  1693 

The  birth  of  Eber  or  Heber,  son  of  Salah,  from  whom  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  the  Hebrews  derived  their  name .  2281  1723 

The  birth  of  Peleg,  son  of  Eber .  2247  1757 

The  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  the  confusion  of  languages, 

and  the  dispersion  of  mankind .  2234  1770 

Dynasties  of  Ur,  I  sin,  Larsa,  and  Babylon  about .  2300  1761 

The  birth  of  Reu,  son  of  Peleg .  2217  1787 

The  birth  of  Serug,  son  of  Reu .  2185  1819 

Ishbi-Ura,  king  of  I  sin,  about .  2175  .... 

The  birth  of  Nahor,  son  of  Serug .  2155  1849 

The  birth  of  Terah,  son  of  Nahor .  2126  1878 

Sumu-abu,  founder  of  first  Babylonian  dynasty,  about .  2060  .... 

The  birth  of  Haran,  son  of  Terah .  2056  1948 

Four  successors  of  Sumu-abu,  Sumu-lailu,  Sabum,  Apil-Sin,  and 

Sin-muballit ,  reign  in  Babylon  about .  2046  .... 

The  death  of  Noah,  aged  950  years .  1998  2006 

Twelfth  Egyptian  dynasty,  perhaps  about .  2000  .... 

The  birth  of  Abram,  son  of  Terah .  1996  2008 

Hammurabi,  earliest  code  of  laws,  about .  1958  .... 

The  birth  of  Sarai,  afterwards  wife  of  Abram .  1986  2018 

Samsu-iluma,  son  of  Hammurabi,  about .  1915  .... 

The  call  of  Abram  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans  to  Haran  in  Meso¬ 
potamia,  where  his  father  died,  aged  205  years .  1917  2083 

Mesopotamia,  called  by  the  Hebrews  Padan-Aram,  located  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  was  the  first  abode  of 
men  before  and  after  the  flood. 


PERIOD  III. 

From  the  calling  of  Abraham  to  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  430  years. 

b.  c.  A.  M. 

Abraham  called  the  second  time  to  leave  Haran  and  go  to  Ca¬ 
naan,  being  75  years  old .  1921  2083 

Pre- Mycenaean  period  of  Grecian  history,  in  Greece,  Cyprus ,  Crete , 
and  Asia  Minor 
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B.  C.  A.  M. 


Abraham  with  his  wife  goes  to  Egypt .  1920  2084 

He  returns  from  Egypt  to  Canaan . . 

Abraham  and  Lot  separate,  the  former  going  to  Mamre,  the  latter 

to  Sodom .  1920  2084 

Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies  make  war  upon  the  king  of  Sodom 
and  take  Lot  prisoner,  but  they  are  pursued  and  defeated  by 

Abraham .  1913  2091 

Melchizedek  receives  tithes  from  him  and  blesses  him . 

God  makes  a  covenant  with  Abraham . 

The  birth  of  Ishmael,  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar .  1910  2094 

God  renews  his  covenant  with  Abram,  changing  his  name  to 
Abraham,  institutes  circumcision,  promises  Isaac  by  Sarah 
his  wife .  1897  2107 


Abraham  entertains  angels,  is  informed  by  them  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  intercedes  for  these  cities, 

their  overthrow . 

Abraham  sojourns  in  Gerar,  where  Abimelech,  the  king,  takes 


Sarah  to  wife,  but  restores  her . 

The  birth  of  Isaac  in  the  100th  year  of  Abraham .  1896  2108 

Abraham  sends  away  Hagar  and  her  son  Ishmael .  1892  2112 

He  is  commanded  of  God  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  his  son .  1871  2133 

Sarah  dies  at  Hebron,  aged  127  years .  1859  2145 

The  marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca .  1856  2148 

The  birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  Isaac  being  60  years  old .  1836  2168 

Death  of  Abraham,  aged  175  years .  1818  2186 

Casshite  kings  begin  to  rule  Babylonia  about .  1750  .... 

Bela,  the  first  king  of  Edom,  begins  to  reign .  1740  2264 

Isaac  blesses  Jacob,  who  departs  to  Padan-aram .  1760  2240 

Jacob  marries  Leah,  daughter  of  Laban .  1753  2251 

Esau  marries  two  Canaanitish  women .  1796  2208 

Jacob  makes  Joseph  his  favorite;  his  dreams;  is  sold  as  a  slave  to 

Egypt .  1728  2276 

Joseph  cast  into  prison .  1719  2285 

The  death  of  Isaac,  aged  180  years .  1716  2288 

Joseph  interprets  Pharaoh’s  dreams,  and  is  made  the  first  ruler 

under  the  king .  1715  2289 

Commencement  of  seven  years’  famine .  1708  2296 

Jacob  sends  his  sons  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn .  1707  2297 

He  sends  them  again  with  Benjamin,  when  Joseph  makes  him¬ 
self  known  to  them . 1706  2298 

Jacob  and  family  go  down  to  Egypt .  1706  2298 

Jacob  having  blessed  his  sons,  dies  in  Egypt,  aged  147 .  1689  2315 

The  death  of  Joseph,  aged  1 10  years .  1635  2369 

Eighteenth  dynasty  of  Egyptian  kings,  which  expelled  the  Hyksos  or 

shepherd  kings,  founded  by  Amasis .  1580  .... 

The  destruction  of  the  male  Hebrew  children  ordered .  1573  2431 

Birth  of  Moses  and  his  adoption  by  Pharaoh’s  daughter .  1571  2433 

Thothmes  /.,  king  of  Egypt,  about .  1540  - 

Moses  kills  an  Egyptian  and  flies  to  Midian .  1531  2473 

Thothmes  //.,  king  of  Egypt ,  about .  1500  - 
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God  appears  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush,  and  sends  him  to  de¬ 
liver  Israel . . 

Pharaoh  refuses  to  release  the  Israelites,  increases  their  burdens,  is 
compelled  by  the  plagues  inflicted  on  his  people  to  let  the  op¬ 
pressed  people  go . 


B.  C. 

A.  M. 

1491 

2513 

1491 

2513 

PERIOD  IY. 

J From  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  to  their  entrance  into  Canaan ,  40  years* 

B.  C.  A.  M. 

The  Israelites  march  from  Ramases  to  the  Red  Sea .  1491  2513 

Overthrow  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea . 

Their  arrival  at  Sinai,  the  giving  ot  the  law,  consecration  of  Aaron 

and  his  sons  to  the  priesthood . 

Moses  delays  to  descend  from  the  mount,  and  the  people  make  and 
worship  a  golden  calf ;  he  shows  his  displeasure  by  breaking 
the  tables  of  the  law,  destroying  the  idol,  and  putting  3,000 

idolaters  to  death . 

Moses  is  called  again  to  ascend  the  mount,  and  receives  from  God 

two  other  tables  of  the  law . 


The  tabernacle  completed  and  erected .  1490  2512 

The  conduct  of  Miriam  and  Aaron  punished . 

From  Paran  twelve  spies  are  sent  to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan, 
their  report,  the  people  murmur,  they  are  doomed  to  fall  in 

the  wilderness .  1491  2513 

Rebellion  of  Korah  and  his  company,  their  punishment,  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  people  perish  with  the  plague  on  account  of  their 

murmuring . 1471  2533 

The  Israelites  arrive  at  Kadesh,  the  40th  year  of  their  departure 

from  Egypt .  1451  2553 


Moses,  by  God’s  direction,  brings  water  from  a  rock . 

Death  of  Aaron  at  Mount  Hor,  aged  123  years . 

The  plague  of  fiery  serpents,  the  brazen  serpent . 

The  Israelites  enter  Moab,  defeat  Sihon  and  O g . 

Balaam  sent  ro  curse  Israel,  is  constrained  to  bless  them . 

The  men  of  Israel,  seduced  by  the  women  of  Moab  and  Midian,  and 

24,000  consequently  perish . 

The  Israelites  arrive  at  the  plains  of  Moab . 

Moses,  informed  of  his  approaching  death,  recapitulates  the  laws, 

&c.,  blesses  the  tribes,  ascends  Nebo  and  dies,  aged  120 . 

Joshua  confirmed  as  his  successor,  sends  spies  to  Jericho,  conducts 

the  people  over  Jordan . 

Jericho  taken,  and  the  inhabitants  slain . 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 


WO 


PERIOD  V.  . 

From  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  building  of 
Solomon's  Templet  447  years . 

B.  C.  A.  M. 


Joshua,  the  successor  of  Moses,  leads  the  Israelites  in  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Canaan .  1451  2553 

Disastrous  battle  at  Ai,  and  its  cause . 

A  division  of  the  land  commenced .  1445  2559 

The  Tabernacle  set  up  in  Shiloh .  1444  2560 

Joshua  assembles  all  Israel,  renews  their  covenant  with  God, 

counsels  them,  and  dies,  aged  110  years . v .  1443  2561 

Degeneracy  of  Israel  begins  to  appear .  1419  2585 

The  war  of  the  Benjamites .  1405  2599 

Israelites  in  subjection  to  the  king  of  Mesopotamia  8  years. .  . .  1406  2598 

Palestine  under  Egyptian  rule . 

Othniel  delivers  Israel  from  the  king  of  Mesopotamia,  and  gov¬ 
erns  the  people  40  shears .  1405  2599 

Israel  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  whom 

they  serve  18  years .  1342  2662 

Amenophis  IV.y  “  heretic  king"  of  Egypt ,  died  about .  1350  .... 

Ehud  slays  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  and  delivers  Israel .  1325  2679 

The  Israelites  relapse  into  idolatry,  are  delivered  into  the  hand  of 

Jabin  as  the  punishment .  1305  2699 

Deborah  and  Barak  deliver  Israel .  1296  2708 

Shagarakti-shuriash,  king  of  Babylon,  and  Tukulti-Ninib  /.,  king 

of  Assyria,  about .  1260  .... 

Gideon  delivers  Israel .  1245  2759 

Tola  governs  Israel  23  years .  1232  2772 

Jair  succeeds  Tola,  and  governs  Israel  22  years .  1209  2789 

The  Assyrian  kingdom  begins  about  this  time  to  become  aggressive . 

Jephtha’s  exploits  and  vow .  1145  2859 

Tiglath-pileser  /.,  first  great  Assyrian  conqueror .  1140  .... 

Samson’s  exploits;  he  pulls  down  the  temple .  1136  2887 

The  ark  taken  by  the  Philistines;  death  of  Eli .  1141  2863 

The  Lord  reveals  himself  to  Samuel  in  Shiloh .  1145  2859 

Samuel  anoints  Saul  as  king  of  Israel .  1095  2909 

Saul’s  inauguration  in  Gilgal . . . 

Saul,  for  his  rash  sacrifice,  is  rejected  of  God .  1093  2911 

Samuel  is  sent  to  Bethlehem  to  anoint  David .  1063  2941 

David  slays  Goliath . 

Death  of  Samuel,  the  last  of  the  Judges .  1060  2944 

David  marries  Abigail,  formerly  wife  of  Nabal . 

Saul  is  slain  on  Mount  Gilboa .  1056  2948 

David  anointed  king  in  Hebron . 

Abner  adheres  to  the  son  of  Saul,  but  is  defeated  in  an  action  with 

Joab,  the  general  of  David .  1053  2951 
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B.  C.  A.  M, 

David  establishes  his  dominion  over  all  Israel .  1048  2956 

He  takes  the  fortress  of  Zion  and  calls  it  the  City  of  David .  1047  2957 

He  brings  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  to  Zion .  1045  2959 

He  purposes  building  a  temple,  but  is  directed  by  Nathan  the 

prophet  to  leave  it  to  his  successor .  1044  2960 

David  subdues  the  Philistines  and  other  hostile  nations . .  1040  2964 

The  adultery  of  David,  and  death  of  Uriah .  1035  2969 

David  is  reproved  for  his  crime  by  Nathan .  1034  2970 

The  birth  of  Solomon .  1033  2971 

The  rebellion  of  Absalom,  David’s  son .  1021  2983 

David  numbers  the  people  of  Israel,  and  is  punished .  1017  2987 

The  birth  of  Rehoboam,  son  of  Solomon .  1016  2988 

The  death  of  David,  aged  70,  according  to  Josephus .  1015  2989 

Solomon  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Israel .  1014  2990 

He  lays  the  foundation  of  the  temple .  1012  2992 


PERIOD  YI. 


From,  "building  of  the  Temple  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity ,  400  years. 


The  dedication  of  the  Temple . 

The  death  of  Solomon,  and  succession  of  Rehoboam . 

Revolt  of  the  ten  tribes . 

Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel,  establishes  idolatry . 

The  priests  and  pious  Israelites  join  the  kingdom  of  Judah . 

Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  invades  Judea . 

Rehoboam  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Abijah . 

Abijah  conquers  Jeroboam  with  great  slaughter . 

Asa  succeeds  Abijah,  who  reigns  40  years . 

Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel,  succeeded  by  Nadab . 

Nadab  is  slain  by  Baasha,  who  usurps  the  kingdom . 

Asa  conquers  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  who  invades  Judea . 

Omri,  king  of  Israel,  makes  Samaria  his  capital . 

Omri  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahab . 

Jehoshaphat  succeeds  his  father  Asa,  as  king  of  Israel . 

He  reforms  the  religion  of  his  kingdom . 

Elijah  predicts  a  famine,  and  is  fed  by  ravens . 

Osorkon  /.,  king  of  Egypt ,  about . 

Elijah’s  challenge  to  the  prophets  of  Baal . 

Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  seizes  the  vineyard  of  Naboth . 

He  is  slain  at  Ramoth  Gilead,  and  succeeded  by  Ahaziah . 

Jehoshaphat  associates  with  him  his  son  Jehoram  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Judah . 

Jehoram,  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  introduces  idolatry  into  Judah . 

He  dies  of  an  incurable  disease,  and  is  succeeded  by  Ahaziah . 

Jehu  slays  Jehoram,  and  reigns  over  the  kingdom  of  Israel . 


B.  C. 

A.  M. 

1003 

3001 

975 

3029 

974 

3030 

971 

3033 

958 

3046 

957 

3047 

955 

3049 

954 

8050 

953 

3051 

941 

3063 

924 

3080 

918 

3086 

914 

3090 

912 

3092 

910 

3094 

905 

•  •  •  • 

906 

3098 

899 

3105 

897 

3107 

892 

3112 

888 

3116 

885 

3119 

884 

3120 
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B.  C.  A.  M. 

Athaliah  murders  the  royal  family,  except  Joash,  and  usurps 

the  throne  of  Judah _ ........................ _ ... 

Jehoiada  the  priest  anoints  Joash  king,  and  slays  Athaliah _  878  -3126 

Osorkon  II. ,  king  of  Egypt,  contemporary  with  Shalmaneser  II., 

king  of  Assyria . . . .  . . 

Joash  orders  the  repair  of  the  temple .  856  3148 

Jehu  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoahaz . 

Zechariah,  the  priest,  son  of  Jehoiada,  is  stoned  in  the  temple  by 

order  of  Joash .  840  3164 

Joash,  king  of  Judah,  is  murdered,  and  succeeded  by  Amaziah. .  839  3165 

Amaziah,  elated  by  his  late  victories,  wages  war  with  Jehoash, 

king  of  Israel,  and  is  taken  prisoner .  826  3178 

Jehoash  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  Jeroboam  II .  825  3179 

Shamshi-Adad  IV.,  king  of  Assyria .  823 

Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  is  slain,  and  is  succeeded  by  Azariah. .  810  3194 

Jeroboam  II.,  after  a  reign  of  41  years,  dies .  784  3220 

After  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II.  an  interregnum  of  22  years. 

During  his  reign  lived  and  prophesied  Jonah,  Hosea,  and  Amos. 

Zechariah,  son  of  Jeroboam,  obtains  the  kingdom .  773  3231 

He  is  killed  by  Shallum,  who  is  soon  killed  by  Menahem .  772  3232 

Menahem  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Pekahiah . 

Uzziah,  for  attempting  to  burn  incense,  is  smitten  with  leprosy. . .  765  3239 

Eclipse  of  sun,  a  fundamental  date .  763  .... 

Pekahiah,  successor  to  Menahem,  is  killed  by  Pekah .  755  3249 

Tiglath-Pileser  III.,  great  Assyrian  conqueror .  745  .... 

Isaiah,  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Micah  prophesy . 

Rome  founded  about  this  time . 

Ahaz  succeeds  his  father  Jotham,  17th  year  of  Pekah .  742  3263 

Tiglath-Pileser  1 1 1 .  invades  Syria, .  740  .... 

Hoshea,  having  slain  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  reigns .  730  3274 

Tiglath-Pileser  III.  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser  IV.. .  .  727  .... 

Hezekiah’s  sickness  and  miraculous  recovery .  713  3291 

Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria .  705  .... 

Hezekiah  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Manasseh .  694  3310 

Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria .  681  .... 

He  invades  Phenicia,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  and  subdues  the 

latter  country  about .  670  .... 

Manasseh,  on  repentance,  is  restored  to  his  kingdom . 

He  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Ammon,  his  son .  639  3365 

Ammon  is  murdered,  and  his  son,  Josiah,  reigns .  637  3367 

Josiah  labors  to  reform  abuses,  and  restore  the  true  worship  of 

God . ...... .  630  3374 

Asshurbanipal,  king  of  Assyria,  conqueror  of  all  Syria,  Palestine, 

and  Egypt,  dies .  626  .... 

Jeremiah  begins  to  prophesy .  624  3380 

Ndbopolasser  reigns  in  Babylon  22  years .  625  3382 

Psammetik  I.  reigns  in  Egypt  about  this  time . 

He  is  succeeded  by  Neko  II .  609  3395 

Josiah  is  slain  in  battle  against  Neko,  king  of  Egypt,  and  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Jehoahaz . 606  3398 
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Jehoiakim,  in  whose  reign  Habakkuk  prophesied,  reigns . 

Nineveh  destroyed  by  the  Medes . . . 

Nebuchadnezzar  takes  Jerusalem,  and  carries  Daniel  and  his 

companions  into  Babylon . 

From  this  time,  according  to  the  common  computation,  the  70 

years’  captivity  begins . 

Daniel  interprets  Nebuchadnezzar’s  dream,  and  is  consequently 

promoted  to  a  high  office  in  the  government . 

Cyaxares,  first  historically  verified  ruler  of  the  Median  empire ,  dies. . 
Jechoniah,  son  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  is  carried  to  Babylon 

by  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  many  Jews . 

Ezekiel  is  called  to  the  prophetic  office . 

Zedekiah,  successor  to  Jechoniah,  forms  an  alliance  with  the 
Egyptian  king,  Hophra,  and  revolts  against  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Draco,  the  lawgiver  of  Athens,  lives  about  this  time . 

Ezekiel  prophesies  in  Babylon . 

Nebuchadnezzar  besieges  Jerusalem,  takes  the  city,  destroys  it 
with  the  Temple,  carries  Zedekiah  to  Babylon,  and  sends 
the  remaining  inhabitants  of  Judea  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
Thus  ended  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  388  years  from  the  seces¬ 
sion . 

Obadiah  prophesies  at  this  time  . 

Solon,  the  lawgiver  of  Athens,  about  this  time;  also  Anacharsis , 
Thales ,  and  JSsop  flourished . 


B.  C. 

A.  M. 
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PERIOD  VII. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to  the  birth  of  Christ ,  586  years. 

B.  C.  A.  M. 


Gedaliah  is  made  governor  of  the  people  left  in  Judea,  and  is  mur¬ 
dered  .  584  3420 

Ezekiel  prophesies  in  Chaldea,  and  foretells  the  restoration  of  the 

captive  Jews .  587  3417 

Tyre  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar .  586  3418 

Nebuchadnezzar  erects  a  golden  image,  and  by  a  decree  requires 

for  it  universal  worship .  580  3424 

Servius  Tullus,  king  of  Rome .  578  3426 

Nebuchadnezzar’s  dream  of  trouble,  which  Daniel  interprets  as 

portending  great  calamity .  570  3434 

His  singular  insanity  and  restoration .  569  3435 

He  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  Evilmerodach .  562  3442 

He  releases  Jehoiachin  from  prison .  561  3443 

He  is  slain,  and  succeeded  by  Neriglissar .  560  3444 

Belshazzar  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Babylon .  555  3449 

Daniel’s  emblematical  vision  of  four  monarchies . 

Croesus,  the  ally  of  Belshazzar,  conquered  by  Cyrus,  and  taken 

prisoner .  548  3446 

Cyrus  besieges  Belshazzar  in  Babylon .  541  3463 
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He  takes  Babylon,  slays  Belshazzar,  and  makes  Cyaxares,  or 

Darius,  king  of  Babylon .  539  3466 

Daniel,  envied  by  the  nobles,  is  cast  into  the  den  of  lions .  537  3467 

Cyrus,  as  king  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  ends  the  captivity 

of  the  Jews  in  Babylon .  536  3468 

The  remnant  of  the  Jews  return  to  Judea,  and  begin  to  restore 

Jerusalem  and  the  temple .  535  3469 

Tarquin,  the  Proud ,  succeeds  to  the  Roman  throne .  534  3470 

Cyrus  dies,  aged  70,  and  is  succeeded  by  Cambyses  II .  529  3473 

Cambyses  dies  in  Syria,  and  Pseudo-Smerdis  usurps  the  Persian 

throne .  522  3482 

Smerdis  is  slain,  and  Darius  Hystaspes  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 

Persia .  521  3483 

Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  encouraged  by  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  en¬ 
gage  in  rebuilding  the  temple .  520  3484 

The  temple  finished  and  dedicated .  516  3488 

Darius  invades  India .  506  3498 

The  Persians  wage  war  against  the  Greeks .  500  3504 

The  Persians  defeated  with  great  loss  at  Marathon .  491  3513 

Darius  dies ,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son ,  Xerxes .  485  3515 

Xerxes  confirms  unto  the  Jews  the  privileges  which  had  been  granted 

them  by  his  father .  485  3519 

Herodotus ,  the  historian ,  born .  484  3520 

Consular  government  established  about  this  time  in  Rome . 

Xerxes ,  having  relinquished  his  war  against  the  Greeks ,  is  slain ,  and 

is  succeeded  by  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther.  464  3540 

Artaxerxes  (Ahasuerus)  being  established  in  the  throne  of  the 

empire,  makes  a  great  feast,  he  divorces  Vashti,  the  queen.  462  3542 

Esther,  the  Jewish  maiden,  is  made  his  queen .  458  3546 

Ezra  is  made  governor  of  Judea,  and  begins  a  reform .  456  3548 

First  Decemvirs  at  Rome .  454  3550 

Haman’s  plot  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  defeated .  452  3552 

Nehemiah  sent  as  governor  of  Judea .  448  3556 

He  rebuilds  Jerusalem,  and  reforms  existing  evils .  444  3560 

Ezra  collects  and  arranges  a  correct  edition  of  the  Scriptures . 

Nehemiah,  after  an  absence  at  the  Persian  court,  returns  to 

Judea  under  his  second  commission .  428  3576 

Artaxerxes  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  Xerxes,  who  is  slain, 

and  Darius  Nothus  reigns .  424  3580 

Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  prophesies  at  this  time . 

Joiada  succeeds  his  father,  Eliashib,  as  high  priest . 

Nehemiah,  under  his  last  commission,  effects  sundry  reforms  in 

Judea . .  •  . .  ^09  3595 


SH 
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THE  ERA  OP  INSPIRED  HISTORY  ENDS  ABOUT  THIS  TIME,  AND 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  CANON  IS  FINISHED. 

B.  C.  A.  M. 

Darius  Nothus  dies,  and  is  superceded  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon .  405  8599 

Socrates,  the  Athenian  philosopher,  is  condemned  to  death  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  honor  the  gods  of  Athens .  400  3604 

Aristotle,  the  renowned  philosopher,  born .  384  3620 

Johanan  succeeds  to  the  high  priesthood  of  the  Jewish  people .  373  3631 

Alexander  II.,  king  of  Macedon,  is  murdered .  370  3634 

Johanan  assassinates  his  brother  Joshua  in  the  temple,  for  which 

crime  the  nation  is  fined  by  the  Persians .  366  3638 

Alexander  the  Great  born  in  Macedonia .  356  3648 

Ochus,  king  of  Persia,  invades  Egypt,  and  subjugates  the  whole 

country .  350  3654 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  is  slain,  and  his  son,  Alexander  the  Great, 

succeeds  to  the  throne .  336  3668 

He  invades  Asia,  and  obtains  a  victory  over  Darius .  334  3670 

He  conquers  Asia  Minor,  and  gains  a  decisive  battle  with  Darius  at 

Issus .  333  3671 

He  besieges  Tyre,  visits  Jerusalem,  conquers  Egypt .  332  3672 

He  passes  the  Euphrates,  obtains  another  victory  over  Darius,  and 

destroys  the  Medo-Persian  empire .  331  3673 

The  Greco-Macedouian  empire,  after  a  brief  existence,  is  divided,  on 

the  death  of  Alexander .  323  3681 

A  Jewish  colony  formed  at  Alexandria,  Egypt .  320  3684 

Onias  succeeds  Jaddua  in  the  high  priesthood .  321  3863 

The  kingdom  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  divided  between  four  of  his 

principal  generals :  Lysimachus,  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleucus  301  3703 

Onias  dies,  and  is  succeeded  in  the  priesthood  by  Simon,  the  Just. .  300  3704 

Cassander,  who  reigned  over  Macedonia  and  Greece,  dies .  298  3706 

Simon,  the  Just,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Eleazer,  his  brother,  in 

the  high  priesthood .  292  3712 

Lysimachus  adds  to  his  dominions  the  kingdom  of  Macedon .  286  8718 

Ptolemy  Lagus  resigns  his  throne  to  his  son,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 

and  soon  after  dies .  284  8720 

Seleucus,  having  slain  Lysimachus  and  seized  his  dominions,  is  him¬ 
self  slain  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus .  280  3724 

Antiochus  Soter  succeeds  his  father,  Seleucus,  to  the  throne  of  Syria  279  3725 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures,  by  the  authority  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
are  translated  into  Greek,  and  have  since  been  known  as  the 

Septuagint .  277  3727 

Antiochus  Soter  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Antiochus  Theos .  261  3743 

Manasseh,  the  high-priest,  is  succeeded  by  Onias  IL .  250  3754 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ptolemy  Euergetes. .  247  3757 

Antiochus  recalls  his  wife,  Laodice,  whom  he  had  divorced  in  order 
to  marry  Berenice;  but  she  poisons  him  and  Berenice,  and  places 
on  the  throne  her  son,  Seleucus  Callinicus .  246  8758 
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Ptolemy  revenges  bis  sister’s  death  by  slaying  Laodice . 

Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus,  succeeds  to  the  Macedonian  throne. . . 
Seleucus,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by 

his  son,  Seleucus  Ceraunus  . 

Regulus,  the  Roman,  taken  prisoner . 

Seleucus  Ceraunus  is  poisoned,  and  his  brother,  Antiochus  the  Great, 

becomes  his  successor . 

Ptolemy  Philopater  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Egypt . 

The  Temple  of  Janus  shut  about  this  time . 

Antiochus,  having  vanquished  the  forces  of  Ptolemy,  makes  himself 

master  of  Phoenicia  and  Galilee . 

Onias  II.  succeeds  his  father,  Simon  II.,  as  high  priest . 

Ptolemy  Philopater,  having  gained  a  victory  over  Antiochus,  goes 

to  Jerusalem,  and  attempts  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies . 

He  dies,  and  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  succeeds  to  his  throne . 

Antiochus  unites  with  the  king  of  Macedon  in  a  plan  to  divide  be¬ 
tween  them  the  dominions  of  Ptolemy . 

The  Egyptians  seek  the  aid  of  Rome,  and  M.  Emilius  Lepidus  is 

sent  to  Egypt  as  an  ambassador . 

Hannibal  encourages  Antiochus  to  make  war  against  the  Romans.. . 

Simon  II.,  the  high  priest,  dies,  and  Onias  III.  succeeds  him . 

Antiochus  marries  his  daughter  Cleopatra  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 

king  of  Egypt . •  •  •  • . 

His  expedition  against  the  Romans  is  a  failure,  and  he  is  driven  back 

by  Lucius  Scipio,  the  Roman  general . 

Antiochus  is  slain,  while  attempting  to  rob  a  temple,  and  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Seleucus  Philopater . 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  being  put  to  death,  is  succeeded  by  his  young 

son,  Philometer . 

Heliodorus  attempts  to  rob  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  is  prevented 

by  supernatural  interposition . 

Antiochus,  brother  of  Seleucus  Philopater,  obtains  the  kingdom  of 

Syria  by  strategy . 

Jason,  by  a  bribe,  procures  the  high  priesthood,  and  thus  causes  the 

removal  of  his  brother,  Onias  III . 

Jason  is  supplanted  in  his  office  by  Menelaus . 

Antiochus  gains  a  great  victory  over  the  forces  of  Ptolemy,  near  Pe- 

lusium,  in  Egypt . . 

He  soon  makes  himself  master  of  Egypt . 

Ptolemy  Phiscon  is  made  king  of  Egypt . 

Antiochus  again  invades  Egypt,  but  is  compelled  to  return  by  the 

Roman  intervention . . 

Enraged  by  this  reverse,  he  sends  Apollonius,  one  of  his  generals,  to 

complete  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem . . . 

He  commences  his  persecution  of  the  Jews  on  account  of  their  re¬ 
ligion  ;  the  temple  is  desecrated . 

Mattathias  and  his  sons  take  up  arms  against  him . 

The  kingdom  of  Macedon  is  ended  by  the  Roman  power . . 
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The  Maccabean  brothers  suffer  martyrdom .  167  3837 

Judas,  son  of  Mattathias,  obtains  splendid  victories  over  the  armies 

of  Antioch  us  Epiphanes .  166  3838 

He  recovers  Jerusalem,  and  restores  the  temple  worship .  165  3839 

Miserable  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  the  succession  of  his 

son,  Antiochus  Eupator,  to  the  throne .  164  3840 

Demetrius  Soter,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopater,  escapes  from  Rome, 

kills  Antiochus,  and  seizes  on  the  throne .  162  8842 

Demetrius  Soter  sends  his  general,  Nicanor,  against  the  Jews,  who, 

with  his  army,  was  defeated  by  Judas .  161  3843 

Judas  is  slain  in  battle  with  Bacchides,  and  is  succeeded  by  Jona¬ 
than,  his  brother . 

Jonathan  is  promoted  by  Balas  to  the  high  priesthood .  153  3851 

The  Asmonean  dynasty  is  established  in  Judea . 

Demetrius  Soter  is  slain  in  battle  by  Balas,  who  succeeds  him  to 

the  throne  of  Syria .  152  3852 

Balas,  being  slain,  is  succeeded  by  Demetrius  Nicator .  145  3859 

Ptolemy  Philometer  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Ptolemy 

Physcon . 

Jonathan,  after  brilliant  successes  in  war  against  Demetrius,  is 

treacherously  murdered .  144  3860 

Simon,  his  brother,  becomes  his  successor  as  the  leader  of  the  Jews . 

He  secures  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Judea,  and  a  guar¬ 
antee  for  the  same  from  Rome .  141  3863 

Carthage  is  destroyed  by  Scipio,  the  Roman . 

Antiochus  Sidetes  is  made  king  of  Syria,  Demetrius  being  held  a 

prisoner  by  the  Parthians .  140  3864 

Simon  and  two  sons  are  murdered  by  his  son-in-law,  Ptolemy,  gov¬ 
ernor  in  Jericho,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Hyrcanus. .  135  3869 

Spain  becomes  a  province  of  Rome .  134  3870 

Tiberius  Gracchus,  a  Roman  tribune . 

Hyrcanus,  son  of  Simon  Maccabeus,  being  invested  with  the  office  of 
high-priest  and  general-in-chief,  establishes  his  government 

firmly  in  Judea .  135  3869 

Antiochus  Gryphas  conquers  the  usurper  Zebina  and  ascends  the 

throne .  123  3881 

Ptolemy  Physcon  dies,  leaving  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  in  the  hands 

of  his  queen,  Cleopatra .  117  3887 

Anstobulus  and  Antigonus,  sons  of  Hyrcanus,  conquer  and  devas¬ 
tate  Samaria .  109  3895 

Anstobulus  causes  his  brother,  Antigonus,  to  be  killed,  and  he  takes 

possession  of  the  government . 

Anstobulus  dies,  and  his  brother,  Alexander  Janneus,  succeeds  to 

the  government  of  Judea .  106  3898 

J ugurtha,  the  Numidian  king,  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  with  the 

Romans . 

Rome  distracted  by  the  Social  War ,  so  called,  which  cost  the  lives 

of  800,000  men . 91  3913 
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Commencement  of  the  Mithridatic  war .  89  3915 

Sylla  invested  with  the  power  of  dictator .  82  3922 

Janneus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  wife,  Alexandra,  who  makes 

her  son,  Hyrcanus,  high-priest .  79  3925 

Hyrcanus  is  dispossessed  of  his  office  by  Aristobulus .  70  3934 

Pompey  assumes  the  command  of  the  Roman  army,  and  reduces 

Syria  to  a  province .  65  3939 

Ptolemy  Auletes  made  king  of  Egypt . 

Pompey  supports  the  claims  of  Hyrcanus  against  Aristobulus,  and 

makes  Judea  tributary .  63  3941 

The  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  its  exposure  by  Cicero . 

The  first  Roman  triumvirate  instituted .  69  3945 

Ptolemy  Auletes  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  daughter,  Cleopatra, 

and  his  eldest  son .  51  3953 

Pompey  conquered  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  by  Julius  Caesar,  and 

soon  after  is  murdered .  48  3956 

Antipater  appointed  by  Caesar  governor  of  Judea .  47  3957 

Julius  Caesar  is  murdered  in  the  Roman  Senate .  44  3960 

Antipater  is  poisoned,  and  succeeded  by  Herod  and  Phasael .  43  3961 

The  Parthians  gain  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  place  Antigonus, 

son  of  Aristobulus,  on  the  throne .  40  3964 

Herod,  making  interest  at  Rome,  is  constituted  king  of  Judea . 

Herod  takes  Jerusalem  by  siege,  and  establishes  his  authority  over 

Judea,  which  he  retains  34  years .  37  3967 

Octavius  conquers  Antony,  and  reduces  Egypt  to  a  Roman  province  30  3974 

He  assumes  the  name  of  Augustus  C^esab,  and  becomes  emperor  of 

Rome .  27  3977 

Herod  begins  to  rebuild  the  temple . . 17  3981 
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From  the 


Luke  ii.  1, 


“  L. 

“  ii. 

“  ii. 
Matt.  ii. 
“  ii. 

«  iL 


Luke  ii. 


Lukeii.. 
**  iii. 


John  ii  . 
Luke  iii 
John  y.  . 
Matt.  iv. 
John  iii. 


PERIOD  VIII. 

Birth  of  Christ  to  the  completion  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament. 


B.  C. 

Augustus  declared  Emperor  by  the  Boman  Senate .  27 

The  Septuagint  in  general  use  among  the  Jews . 

Edict  of  Augustus .  5 

Herod  plunders  the  tomb  of  David  of  a  great  amount  of 

treasure .  5 

Birth  of  John  the  Baptist .  5 

Birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  before  the  common  era  called  Anno 

Domini . 4 

Presentation  in  the  Temple .  4 

Arrival  of  the  Magi . . . .  4 

Flight  into  Egypt .  4 

Murder  of  the  male  infants  of  Bethlehem  by  Herod .  3 

Death  of  Herod,  Governor  of  Judea,  at  Jericho .  8 

Archelaus  succeeds  his  father  in  Judea .  2 

Birth  of  Seneca ,  celebrated  rhetorician  and  philosopher ,  at  a.  d. 

Cordova .  2 

Jesus  accompanies  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Jerusalem .  8 

About  this  time  arose  Judas  of  Galilee .  8 

The  Boman  legions ,  under  Varus ,  defeated  by  the  Germans. 

Varus  hills  himself .  9 

Marcus  Arribivius  made  Procurator  of  Judea .  10 

The  Temple  at  Jerusalem  polluted  by  Samaritans ,  who  entered 

it  by  night,  and  strewed  there  dead  men's  bones .  14 

Death  of  the  Empeo'or  Augustus  at  Nola .  14 

Tiberius,  emperor .  14-37 

Ovid,  Boman  poet,  died  in  banishment .  17 

Valerius  Grains  made  Procurator  of  Judea  by  Tiberius .  18 

Livy,  the  illustrious  Roman  historian,  died  at  Padua .  18 

Herod  Antipas  founds  the  city  of  Tiberias .  18 

Strabo ,  the  celebrated  Greek  historian ,  bom  in  Cappadocia. . .  19 

.John  the  Baptist  begins  to  preach . .  26 

Pontius  Pilate  made  Procurator  of  Judea  by  Tiberius. ...  26 

.Baptism  of  Christ .  27 

Tiberius  banishes  all  who  profess  me  Jewish  religion  from 

Borne . 27 

.First  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  Temple .  27 

.Imprisonment  of  John .  27 

.  Our  Lord’s  second  visit  to  Jerusalem .  27 

.  Commencement  of  Christ’s  public  ministry .  27 

.Second  Passover .  28 


Herod  marries  Herodias,  his  brother  Philip’s  wife,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  a  war  arose  between  him  and  King 
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Aretas,  his  wife’s  father,  and  Herod  was  defeated.  John 
the  Baptist  pronounced  Herod’s  marriage  unlawful,  was 
imprisoned  and  beheaded  in  the  Castle  of  Machaerus. . 

John  vi . Third  Passover . 

Matt.  xvii.. . .  .Transfiguration  of  Christ . 

John  vii. . Feast  of  Tabernacles . 

“  x . Feast  of  Dedication . . 

Matt,  xxi . Second  cleansing  of  the  Temple . 

John  xiii. . Last  Supper — Fourth  Passover. . 

The  Crucifixion . 

The  Resurrection . 

The  Ascension . . . 

Acts  ii . Effusion  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost . 

“  iii. . Cure  of  the  impotent  man . 

Conversion  of  the  five  thousand . 

First  attempts  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  suppress  Christianity . 
w  iv . Community  of  goods . 


Death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira . 

Second  attempt  to  suppress  Christianity. 

Advice  of  Gamaliel . 

Appointment  of  the  Seven . 

Conversion  of  many  Priests . 

Disputation  with  Stephen . 


Acts  vii . Martyrdom  of  Stephen . 

“  viii . Philip  preaches  in  Samaria,  and  baptizes  Simon  the  Sorcerer 

“  ix . Saul  converted  while  on  his  way  to  Damascus . 


Peter  and  John  visit  Samaria . 

Death  of  Tiberius,  the  Roman  emperor  ;  Caligula  succeeds . . . 

Baptism  of  the  Ethiopian . 

Josephus ,  the  Jewish  historian ,  born  at  Jerusalem . 

Pilate  recalled  by  Caligula,  and  banished . 

Saul  retires  to  Arabia . 

Saul  returns  to  Damascus . 


*  ix . Saul  visits  Jerusalem . 

*•  ix . Saul  sent  to  Tarsus . 

u  ix . Rest  of  the  Churches . . . 

Caligula  assassinated . . 

Claudius,  emperor . 

4*  x . Conversion  of  Cornelius . . 

Herod  Agrippa,  hing  of  all  Palestine . 

Acts  xi . Disciples  at  Antioch  first  called  Christians. . 

“  xi . Famine  predicted  by  Agabus . 

u  xi . First  mission  of  Saul  and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem 


Claudius  goes  to  Britain  with  reinforcements. . . 

u  xii . Martyrdom  of  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee. - 

Death  of  Herod  Agrippa . 


Judea  a  distinct  Roman  province 


A.  ix 


28 

29 

29 

29 

29 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
SO 
30 
33 
33 
35 
35 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 

37 
87 

38 
38 
40 

40 
39-41 

41 
41-54 

41 
41-44 

42 

42 

43 
43 
43 

43 
48 

44 
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Acts  xi . Epistle  of  James . 

“  xiii. . Paul  and  Barnabas  sent  forth . 

Epistle  of  Peter . 

Paul’s  return  to  Antioch . . 

Arrival  of  Peter  at  Antioch . 

London  founded . 

Gal.  ii . Second  mission  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem . 

Acts  xv . Council  of  Apostles  and  Elders . 

“  xv . Paul  goes  with  Silas  on  his  second  circuit . 

“  xvi . Paul  arrives  at  Troas . 

“  xviii . Edict  of  Claudius  against  the  Jews . 

“  xvii . Paul  at  Athens . 

“  xviii . Paul  at  Corinth . 

Paul  brought  before  Gallio . 

First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians . 

Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians . . . 

Epistle  to  the  Galatians . 

“  xviii . Paul  leaves  Corinth  for  Syria . 

14  xviii . Paul  visits  Jerusalem  the  fourth  time  after  his  conversion 

u  xviii . Paul  visits  Galatia  in  his  route  to  Ephesus . 

Claudius  poisoned  try  Agrippina,  mother  of  Nero . 

Nero,  emperor . 

u  xix . Paul  arrives  at  Ephesus . 

Armenia  Minor  reduced  to  a  Roman  province . . 

First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians . 

Rotterdam  in  Holland  founded . 

1  Tim.  i . Paul’s  visit  to  Crete . 

Epistle  to  Titus . 

First  Epistle  to  Timothy . 

Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians . . 

Acts  xx. . Paul’s  second  residence  at  Corinth . 

Epistle  to  the  Romans . 

M  xx . Paul  sails  from  Philippi  for  Syria . 

“  xxi . Paul  reaches  Jerusalem . 

“  xxiv . Felix  superseded  by  Festus . 

u  xxvii. . . .  Paul  sails  for  Rome . 

James  the  Just,  brother  of  our  Lord,  stoned . 

Acts  xxviii..  ..Paul  arrives  at  Rome . 

Epistle  to  the  Ephesians . 

Second  Epistle  tt  Timothy . 

Epistle  to  the  Colossians . 

Epistle  to  Philemon . 

Mark  martyred . 

London  "burnt — 60,000  Britons  said  to  have  perished, . 

Epistle  to  the  Philippians. . . 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews . 

Rome  burnt  by  order  of  Nero . 

Seneca  put  to  death  by  Nero,  who  had  bem  his  pupil . 


A.D. 

44 

45 
48 
48 

48 

49 

50 

50 

51 
51 

51 

52 
52 
52 

52 

53 
53 
53 
53 

53 

54 
54-68 

54 

54 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

57 
57-58 

58 
58 
68 
60 
60 
60 
61 
61 
61 
61 
61 
62 
62 
62 

63 

64 

65 
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m 


A  D. 

lets  xxviii  •  • .  •  Second  Epistle  of  Peter .  65 

St.  Paul  beheaded  at  Rome .  67 

Vespasian  invades  Galilee .  67 

Nero  hills  himself. . 68 

Galba,  Otho ,  and  Vitellius,  emperors .  68-70 

Vespasian,  emperor .  70-79 

Jerusalem  destroyed  by  Titus . 70 

Titus  demolishes  the  Temple  to  its  foundations .  74 

Julius  Agricola  completes  the  conquest  of  Britain  and  Wales  78-81 

Destruction  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii .  79 

Pliny  the  elder  hilled  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius .  79 

Vespasian  dies,  and  succeeded  by  Titus .  79 

Colosseum  of  Vespasian  completed .  80 

Titus  dies ,  and  succeeded  by  Domitian .  81 

John  exiled  to  Patmos .  95 

Domitian  slain,  and  succeeded  by  Nerva .  96 

The  Apocalypse . 96 

Nerva  dies,  and  succeeded  by  Trajan .  98 

Death  of  John  about  this  time . .  ICO 

Pliny,  proconsul  of  Bythinia,  sends  to  Trajan  his  famous 
account  of  the  Christians.  Age  of  Plutarch .  100 

81 


SYNCHRONICAL  TABLES  OF  THE  KINGS  OF 
JUDAH  AND  ISRAEL. 


The  most  difficult  part  of  sacred  chronology  is  the  period  from  the  revolt  of 
the  ten  tribes  to  the  destruction  of  J  jrusalem.  To  harmonize  the  different  reigns 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  the  kings  of  Israel  has  been  a  perplexing  task  with 
chronologists.  No  man,  perhaps,  has  devoted  to  this  subject  more  careful  and 
critical  study  than  Dr.  Hales  in  his  Analysis.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the  u  Gordian 
knot  ”  of  sacred  chronology.  He  says  that  the  difficulty  of  harmonizing  the  reigns 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  together  has  principally  arisen :  1.  From  the 
discordance  of  some  of  the  correspondences  in  the  years  of  their  respective  reigns, 
with  the  direct  lengths  of  these  reigns ;  and  2.  From  not  critically  determining  the 
duration  of  the  two  interregnums  or  vacancies  in  the  succession  of  the  latter 
kings,  so  as  to  make  them  correspond  with  the  former  throughout. 

Dr.  Hales  has  attempted,  as  he  thinks,  successfully,  to  adjust  and  harmonize  the 
respective  reigns  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Without  stating  the  principles  on  which 
his  adjustment  is  based,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  results  of  his  critical  labors 
in  the  following  tables  : 


KINGS  OF  JUDAH. 


Length 

Begin¬ 

of 

ning  of 

reigns. 

reigns. 

Yrs. 

B.C. 

Rehoboam . 

17 

990 

Abijah . 

3 

973 

Asa . 

41 

970 

Jehoshapliat . 

25 

929 

Jehoram . 

8 

904 

Ahaziah . 

1 

896 

Athaliah . 

6 

895 

Joash . 

40 

889 

Amaziah . 

29 

849 

Interregnum . 

11 

820 

Uzziah . 

25 

809 

Jotham . 

16 

757 

Ahaz  . 

16 

741 

Hezekiah . 

29 

725 

Manasseh . 

55 

696 

Amon . 

2 

641 

Josiah . 

31 

639 

Jehoahaz . 

3  mos. 

Jehoiakira . 

11 

608 

Jehoiakin . 

3  mos. 

Zedekiah . 

11 

597 

Jerusalem  taken . 

586 

The  Babylonish  captivity  takes  place 
under  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 


KINGS  OF  ISRAEL. 


Length 

Begin¬ 

of 

ning  of 

reigns. 

reigns. 

Yrs. 

B.C. 

Jeroboam . 

22 

990 

Nadab . 

2 

968 

Baasha . 

23 

966 

Ela . 

1 

943 

Omri . 

11 

942 

Ahab . 

22 

931 

Ahaziah . 

2 

909 

Jehoram . 

12 

907 

Jehu . 

28 

895 

Jehoahaz . 

17 

867 

Jehoash . 

16 

850 

Jeroboam  II . 

41 

834 

1st  Interregnum . 

22 

793 

Zechariah  and  Shallum . . 

1 

771 

Menahem . 

10 

770 

Pekahiah . 

2 

760 

Pekah  . 

20 

758 

2d  Interregnum . 

10 

738 

Hoshea . 

9 

728 

Samaria  taken . 

719 

The  Ten  Tribes  carried  captive  into 
Assyria  by  Shalmaneser. 
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MONEY,  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

There  is  some  difference  between  the  chronological  dates  of  Dr.  Hales  and 
those  adopted  by  some  other  chronologists.  Our  common  version  of  the  Bible 
reckons  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  the  beginning  of  the  reigns 
of  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam,  to  be  975  years  B.  C.  The  dates  adopted  by  Jahn, 
as  found  in  Prof.  Stowe’s  translation,  conform  to  those  of  the  authorized  English 
version,  in  which  the  chronology  of  Abp.  Usher  is  adopted.  Stackhouse’s  tables 
do  not  differ  materially  from  the  same.  These  discrepancies,  to  be  expected  from 
the  absence  of  positive  Scripture  data,  are  of  very  little  account,  since  they  do  not 
affect  the  general  results  aimed  at  in  chronological  calculations. 


TABLE 

OF  MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES,  MENTIONED  IN  THE 

SCRIPTURES. 


1. — Jewish  Money ,  and  its  Equivalent  in  American  Coin. 

Among  the  most  ancient  nations  uncoined  money  was  first  used,  the  value  of 
the  precious  metals  being  estimated  by  weight,  Gen.  xxiii.,  16.  The  first  reference 
to  coined  money  in  the  Bible  is  found  in  Ezra  ii.,  69,  and  Neh.  vii.,  70-72,  in  which 
passages  is  noticed  a  Persian  coin  of  gold,  called  dram.  The  earliest  reference  to 
the  coining  of  money  by  the  Jews  is  found  in  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  xv.,  6, 
permission  having  been  granted  byAntiochus  YU.,  during  the  pontificate  of  Simon, 
140  years  before  Christ.  See  History  of  the  Bible,  p.  484.  The  following  denomi¬ 
nations  of  money  are  specified  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  current  in  Patriarchal  and 
ancient  Jewish  times. 


A  gerah,  one-twentieth  of  a  shekel,  Exod.  xxx.,  13 

A  bekah,  half  shekel,  Exod.  xxxviii.,  26 . 

A  shekel,  Levit.  xxvii.,  3,  25,  about . 

A  maneh,  60  shekels,  Ezek.  xlv.,  12 . 

A  talent,  3,000  shekels,  silver,  Exod.  xxxviii.,  25  . 


Dolls. 

Cts. 

0 

0 

25 

0 

50 

30 

00 

1,519 

20 

Homan  Currency  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 


Dolls. 


Cts. 


A  mite,  copper  coin,  Mark  xii.,  42 . 

A  farthing,  brass  coin,  Matt,  x.,  29 . 

A  penny  —  denarius,  Matt,  xxii.,  19 . 

A  stater  —  “  piece  of  money,”  Matt,  xvii.,  27 . 

A  pound  —  mina,  one-sixtieth  of  a  talent,  Luke  xix.,  13-20  . . . . 


0 

0 

0 

0 

14 


Of 

14 

60 

00 
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2. — Scripture  Measure  of  Length,  reduced  to  English  Measure. 


A  digit,  finger’s  breadth,  Jer.  lii.,  21 . . . . . . . 

A  palm,  hand  breadth,  Exod.  xxv.,  25 . 

A  span,  extension  from  extremity  of  thumb  and  little  finger. .  . 

A  cubit,  from  elbow  to  extremity  of  middle  finger . 

A  fathom,  Acts  xxvii.,  28 . 

Ezekiel’s  reed,  Ezek.  xl.,  5 . 

Measuring  line,  Ezek.  xl.,  3 . 

Furlong,  Greek  stadium ,  Luke  xxiv.,  13 . 

Sabbath  day’s  journey,  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  Acts  i.,  12. . . . — 
Eastern  mile,  Matt,  v.,  41,  1618  yards . 


Feet 

Inchea 

0 

0* 

0 

H 

0 

lOf 

1 

H 

7 

H 

10 

n 

145 

n 

606 

9 

3,648 

0 

4,854 

0 

8. — Scripture  Measures  of  Capacity. 


LIQUID  MEASURE. 


A  log,  Levit.  xiv.,  12, 15 . 

A  cab,  2  Kings  vi.,  25 . 

An  omer,  Exod.  xvi.,  36 . 

A  hin,  Exod.  xxix.,  40 . 

An  ephah  or  bath,  1  Kings  vii.,  26 — batus ,  Luke  xvi.,  6 


Gals. 

Pints. 

0 

Of 

0 

H 

0 

1 

2 

7 

4 

DRY  MEASURE. 


A  cab,  2  Kings,  vi. ,  25 . 

Peck. 

0 

Gal. 

0 

Pint. 

Of 

A  seah,  Greek  saton ,  Matt,  xiii.,  33  ;  Luke  xiii.,  21 . 

An  ephah,  Levit.  vi.,  11 . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

A  letech,  Hosea  iii.,  2 . 

16 

0 

1 

A  homer,  Numb,  xi.,  32 ;  Ezek.  xlv.,  11,  14 . 

32 

0 

2 

In  collating  the  several  tables  of  Jewish  money,  weights  and  measures,  adopted 
by  archaeologists  and  commentators,  discrepancies  will  be  found  to  exist.  This  may 
be  expected  from  the  consideration,  that  exact  data  are  wanting  in  the  Scriptures 
in  respect  to  this  subject. 

In  addition  to  these  tables,  there  is  the  Scripture  table  of  time.  The  Jewish 
year  embraced  twelve  lunar  months,  of  30  days  each,  making  the  year  to  consist 
of  360  days.  But  by  some  adjustment  in  intercalating  the  additional  days,  it  was 
made  essentially  a  solar  year  of  365  days.  Subsequently  to  the  exodus  from  Egypt, 
the  Hebrew  year  was  reckoned  as  beginning  with  the  time  of  that  event,  i.  e.,  the 
time  of  the  new  moon,  nearest  the  vernal  equinox,  in  the  month  of  Abib,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  April.  Seasons,  weeks,  and  days,  were  regarded  as  divisions  of  time  by  the 
Hebrews.  They  reckoned  their  civil  day  from  sunset  to  sunset,  dividing  it  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 1.  “  the  dawn ;  ”  2.  “  sunrise ;  ”  3.  “  heat  of  the  day ;  ”  4.  “  the  noon ;  ’? 
5.  “  the  cool  of  the  day  ;  ”  6.  “  the  evening,”  When  the  division  of  the  day  into 
hours  was  adopted  is  not  known. 

Before  the  captivity,  the  Jews  divided  the  night  into  three  watches,  viz. :  the 
beginning  of  the  watch,  the  middle  watch,  the  morning  watch.  In  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  the  Homan  method  was  adopted,  and  the  night  watches  were  four,  viz. : 
“  even,  midnight,  cock-crowing,  and  morning.”  They  continued  respectively : — 1. 
from  twilight  till  9  o’clock ;  2.  from  9  till  12  o’clock ;  3.  from  12  till  3  o’clock,  morn¬ 
ing  ;  4.  from  3  till  daybreak.  The  day  was  reckoned  twelve  hours,  and  the  night 
twelve. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  AND 
OF  THE  NEW  REVISION. 


The  history  of  the  Bible  itself,  with  its  translations 
and  revisions,  might  fitly  occupy  the  space  of  volumes. 
The  fortunes  of  all  times  and  many  races  are  inwrought 
with  it.  The  highest  attainments  of  humanity  have 
come  through  inspirations  of  which  the  Scriptures 
have  been  the  source.  Like  the  healing  stream  which 
issued  from  beneath  the  temple’s  threshold,  the  Bible 
has  imparted  blessings  to  all  mankind.  Accordingly, 
the  full  record  of  its  life  would  be  the  substantial  record 
of  the  life  of  the  world.  It  well  deserves  to  be  set  forth 
in  its  perpetual  pre-eminence  and  in  its  increasing 
power. 

There  is,  however,  a  brief  narrative,  an  outline  view, 
which  will  serve  to  suggest  the  larger  truth.  The  flow 
of  the  main  current  may  be  traced,  while  the  full  bless¬ 
edness  resulting  is  left  to  be  inferred,  or  is  seen  in  only 
the  side-glance.  It  is  to  such  limited  portrayal  that 
we  must  at  present  be  confined.  Even  therein  it  will 
be  perceived  that  God’s  word  has  “not  returned  unto 
Him  void,  but  has  accomplished  that  which  He  pleased, 
and  prospered  in  that  whereto  He  sent  it.”  The  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  book  itself  are  an  incidental  proof  of  its 
divine  origin. 

We  turn  first  to  the  Old  Testament,  yet  bearing  in 
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mind  that  the  two  Testaments  are  in  many  relations 
inseparable,  and  that  each  gives  witness  respecting  the 
other. 

With  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  our  first  inquiry 
relates  to  the  gathering  of  the  component  parts.  And 
here  we  are  met  at  once  by  the  great  fact,  that  though, 
from  the  beginning,  the  Jews  were  in  frequent  exile 
and  bondage,  though  they  were  finally  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  they  accepted,  with  perfect, 
unvarying  agreement,  the  books  which  make  up  the 
Old-Testament  Scriptures.  They  so  accepted  the  vari¬ 
ous  writings  as  they  were  added  to  the  volume  during 
the  twelve  hundred  years  of  its  compilation,  and  they 
have  so  accepted  the  entire  volume  during  the  twenty- 
three  hundred  years  since  its  completion.  Says  the 
Jewish  historian  Josephus,  who  reached  his  manhood 
before  the  death  of  Paul,  “Nothing  can  be  better  at¬ 
tested  than  the  writings  authorized  among  us.  In  fact 
they  could  not  be  subject  to  discord.  ...  We  avoid 
having  among  us,  as  the  Greeks  have,  a  great  number 
of  books  which  are  contradictory,  and  at  variance  with 
each  other.”  He  then  enumerates  the  books.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds,  “Now  it  appears  from  these  facts  how  far  we 
have  believed  in  our  own  Scriptures;  for,  though  so 
many  ages  have  passed,  no  one  has  ever  dared  to 
remove,  or  add,  or  transpose  any  thing.  And  it  is  with 
all  the  Jews,  as  a  thought  bom  with  them,  to  call  them 
The  Teaching  of  God,  to  abide  in  them,  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  die  with  joy  to  maintain  them.”  And  in  accord 
with  this  asserted  reverence  of  the  Jews  for  the  exact 
text  of  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures  stands  the  fact 
of  the  minute,  painstaking  ways  in  which  that  rever¬ 
ence  found  expression.  Of  course,  in  the  most  ancient 
days,  all  books  were  in  manuscript,  and  written  with 
great  labor.  Yet  we  are  told  that  a  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
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tures  which  had  only  one  recognized  mistake  was  re¬ 
garded  by  the  Jews  as  polluted;  and  one  in  which 
were  four  mistakes  was  condemned.  So,  too,  among 
the  later  Jewish  teachers  was  a  class  called  Masoretes, 
whose  great  care  was  for  the  sacred  writings  in  their 
absolute  verbal  and  grammatical  purity.  They  studied 
not  only  the  verses  and  the  words,  but  also  each  letter 
and  vowel-point  and  accent.  The  verses  of  each  book 
and  section  were  counted,  and  the  number  recorded  at 
the  end.  The  middle  verse  of  each  book  was  marked, 
and  even  the  separate  letters  were  enumerated.  This 
excessive  care  of  the  letter  of  Scripture  was  joined, 
doubtless,  with  a  sad  neglect  of  the  spirit;  and  yet  it 
greatly  aided  in  preserving  the  accuracy  of  the  Hebrew 
text.  Minor  errors  crept  in;  yet  the  Old-Testament 
Scriptures  were  handed  down  in  remarkable  textual 
purity.  Divided  into  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Holy  Writings,  they  were  held  by  the  Jews  in  uni¬ 
versal  esteem  as  being  the  word  of  God. 

With  reference  to  the  Pentateuch,  or  first  five  books 
of  Moses,  the  essentially  unchanged  condition  of  the 
text  is  further  vouched  for  by  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Samaritans,  known  as  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  The 
exact  date  and  the  circumstances  of  its  origin  are  not 
fully  settled;  although  no  weight  of  opinion  puts  the 
date  later  than  about  400  B.C.,  nor  assigns  a  first 
source  other  than  the  Pentateuch  of  the  Jews.  The 
variations  and  additions  are  manifold,  yet  the  substance 
of  the  Jewish  original  remains  unchanged. 

Four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  Canon  of  the 
Old  Testament,  that  is,  its  collection  of  writings  deemed 
sacred,  was  completed ;  and  not  far  from  three  centuries 
before  Christ,  in  the  time  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies,  a 
translation  of  the  entire  Old  Testament  into  Greek  was 
made  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  It  was  called  the 
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Septuagint,  from  the  Greek  for  seventy;  the  reference 
being  to  the  performance  of  the  labor  by  seventy  or 
seventy-two  Jewish  interpreters,  who  were  said  to  have 
gone  from  Jerusalem  to  Alexandria  for  the  purpose. 
Whether  the  translation  was,  as  tradition  also  has  it, 
by  the  suggestion  and  provision  of  the  Egyptian  ruler, 
or  by  reason  of  motives  more  general  in  their  nature,  is 
not  known.  It  is  certain,  that,  from  the  time  of  the 
Great  Captivity,  the  Jews  lost,  in  continually  increas¬ 
ing  degree,  their  familiarity  with  the  ancient  Hebrew. 
The  Alexandrine  Jews,  whose  ordinary  language  was 
Greek,  would,  therefore,  specially  need  a  Greek  version. 
Indeed,  the  Septuagint  supplied  a  world-wide  want. 
By  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  the  influence  of 
colonization,  the  Greek  language  was  more  or  less 
known  throughout  the  world;  so  that  by  means  of  it 
heathen  nations,  and,  it  may  be,  the  Wise  Men  of  the 
East,  were  enabled  to  read  of  Him  who  was  to  be  King 
of  the  Jews,  and  Redeemer  of  all.  And  when,  after¬ 
wards,  the  Gospel  was  preached  by  the  Christian  dis¬ 
ciples,  it  was  a  measureless  advantage  that  from  the 
East  to  the  West,  and  from  the  North  to  the  South, 
the  message  could  be  proclaimed  in  Greek  to  those 
already  familiar  with  that  tongue. 

Yet  that  which  is  specially  to  be  noted  in  this 
connection  is  that  the  Septuagint  version  contains 
confirming  evidence  with  regard  to  all  the  Old-Testa¬ 
ment  writings.  Though  doubtless  made  by  different 
persons,  at  different  times,  and  without  final,  harmo¬ 
nizing  correction,  and  though  sadly  imperfect  in  many 
general  respects,  as  well  as  in  details,  it  gives  the 
unmistakable  outline  and  substance  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  as  we  possess  it.  Being  made  before  the  contro¬ 
versies  between  Jew  and  Christian  had  arisen,  it 
establishes  many  points  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  in  harmful  dispute. 
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We  thus  have  the  well  established  fact  that  the 
Jewish  race,  although  scattered  throughout  the  world, 
and  although  almost  continually  disobedient  to  God, 
accepted  and  held,  with  constant  unanimity,  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  that,  too,  in  the 
identical  form  in  which  they  now  appear. 

What,  then,  was  the  method,  the  principle,  by  which 
the  various  books  were  gathered  and  judged?  Plainly 
the  principle  of  selection  was  one  pertaining  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  character  of  the  books  themselves,  and  to  the 
providential  history  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  had  been 
handed  down  by  the  J ews  from  generation  to  generation, 
that  God  had  dealt  with  them  as  with  no  other  people. 
Moreover,  the  earliest  national  record  had  opened  with 
such  thoughts  of  God  and  his  ways  as  were  manifestly 
more  than  human.  The  earliest  written  teachings  were 
too  spiritual,  too  holy,  too  at  variance  with  Jewish 
grossness  and  unrighteousness,  to  be  accounted  for  on 
merely  natural  grounds.  In  like  manner,  the  narrated 
events,  borne  witness  to  by  both  aliens  who  were  over¬ 
thrown,  and  the  people  of  Israel  who  were  delivered, 
revealed  the  power  of  heaven  as  well  as  of  earth.  And, 
still  further,  there  was  from  the  first  the  disclosure  of  a 
world-wide  plan.  Prophecy  was  openly  and  repeatedly 
wrought  into  the  great  and  growing  record.  Types 
and  symbols  pointed  ever  forward.  In  short,  founda¬ 
tions  were  laid  which  evidently  looked  toward  a  vast 
and  enduring  superstructure. 

Those  books,  accordingly,  were  accepted  which 
showed  a  harmonious,  essential,  structural  relation  both 
to  what  had  gone  before  and  to  what  was  to  come  after. 
The  national  conscience,  the  national  consciousness, 
somehow  recognized  the  mighty  tokens  wherever  they 
were  present.  It  was  historical  compilation;  it  was 
engaging  narrative;  it  was  dramatic  poetry;  it  was 
enraptured  song;  it  was  pathetic  lament;  it  was  burn- 
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ing  rebuke;  it  was  lofty  encouragement;  it  was  pro¬ 
phetic  triumph;  it  was  the  preparation  for  a  coming 
king:  yet  it  was  everywhere  filled  with  a  sacred  pres¬ 
ence,  and  everywhere  bespoke  a  sacred  source.  A 
divine  idea,  a  divine  ideal,  decreed  alike  the  adoption 
and  the  rejection.  The  law  of  selection  was  akin  to 
the  law  by  which  organic  structures  rise,  or  nature’s 
growths  increase.  Without  intimacy  of  relation  to 
the  writings  of  either  the  Western  or  the  Eastern  world 
outside,  the  broadening,  deepening  stream  of  Holy  Writ 
flowed  down  the  ages.  God’s  care  guided  the  flow, 
even  as  his  grace  provided  the  original  source. 

No  wonder  therefore,  that,  when  the  Christ  himself 
came,  he  gave  explicit  sanction  to  the  Old-Testament 
Scriptures,  quoting,  as  of  divine  authority,  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Samuel, 
Kings,  Psalms,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Jonah,  Hosea; 
and  typifying  all  in  the  one  phrase,  “The  Law,” 
announced  it  “easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass,  than 
one  tittle  of  the  law  to  fail.”  No  wonder  that  the 
holy  Apostles  paid  like  reverence  to  that  body  of  truth 
which  they  in  turn  called  “the  Scripture,”  “the  word  of 
God,”  “the  oracles  of  God,”  and  of  which  they  de¬ 
clared  “Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved 
(or  borne)  by  the  Holy  Ghost.”  No  wonder,  too,  that 
Master  and  disciple  alike  withheld  their  sanction  from 
the  apocryphal  writings,  leaving  it  for  a  Romish  council, 
fifteen  hundred  years  after,  to  assert  that  such  writings 
were  of  the  same  divine  origin  as  the  received  Canon 
of  the  Jews. 

Thus  we  have  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures,  and  in 
their  essential  purity  of  text.  Of  those  Scriptures, 
God,  speaking  by  the  voice  of  history,  seems  to  have 
said,  “I  have  set  my  love  upon  you.  He  that  toucheth 
you,  toucheth  the  apple  of  mine  eye,  ’  ’ 
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Of  Ancient  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament  of  a  date 
more  recent  than  the  Christian  era,  yet  prior  to  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  English,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  are  the  Targums  (the  general  name  for  the  Chal¬ 
dee,  or,  more  strictly,  Aramaic  versions),  beginning  to 
take  written  form  toward  the  close  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  and  extending  through  the  succeeding  thousand 
years;  the  Old  Latin  version,  originating  in  Africa, 
about  the  close  of  the  second  century,  or  beginning  of 
the  third;  the  Vulgate  version,  in  classic  Latin,  made 
by  the  great  Jerome  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century;  the  Gothic,  of  the  fourth  century;  the  Ethi¬ 
opia,  of  the  fifth  century ;  the  Egyptian,  of  a  date 
probably  not  earlier  than  the  Ethiopic;  the  Armenian, 
of  the  same  century;  and  the  Syriac  versions,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  fourth  century,  and  extending  to  the 
opening  of  the  seventh. 

We  turn  now  to  consider  the  Old-Testament  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  their  Genuineness  and  Authenticity;  meaning 
by  genuineness  that,  in  general,  the  various  books  were 
written  with  the  authorship  and  at  the  time  to  which 
they  are  assigned,  and,  by  authenticity,  that  the  record 
is  credible  and  true. 

As  proof  that  the  Old  Testament  is  thus  genuine,  we 
have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  subject-matter  of  the  several 
writings,  their  style,  their  local  and  historical  allusions, 
and  their  spirit.  In  all  these  respects,  the  writings  are 
what  we  should  expect  them  to  be,  if  written  by  the 
reputed  persons  and  at  the  reputed  age.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  genuineness  has  the  corroborating  testimony, 
as  has  been  previously  suggested,  of  the  whole  Jewish 
nation  from  the  beginning,  as  well  as  of  the  New-Testa- 
ment  authors  in  their  references  and  quotations.  It  has, 
also,  the  consent  of  all  other  independent  witness  which 
is  germane  to  the  subject.  There  is,  indeed,  an  open 
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question  concerning  the  exact  authorship  of  certain 
passages  and  features  of  the  Pentateuch.  There  are 
traces  of  the  incorporation  of  documents  older  than 
Moses.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  formal  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  their  consoli¬ 
dation,  was  by  Joshua  and  his  associate  elders.  It  may 
be  that  Ezra  or  Nehemiah  gave  the  work  a  slight  and 
explanatory  revision.  There  are  indications  that  the 
last  eight  verses  were  added  by  Joshua,  after  the  death 
of  Moses  had  taken  place.  Yet,  and  none  the  less,  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  a  whole  and 
in  its  substance,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  highest  Bibli¬ 
cal  scholarship.  That  conclusion  stands  firm,  in  spite 
of  all  assault. 

So,  likewise,  there  is  something  of  disagreement  re¬ 
specting  the  authorship  of  certain  of  the  Psalms,  and  of 
the  latter  half  of  Isaiah,  and  of  the  books  whose  author¬ 
ship  is  not  assigned  in  the  books  themselves.  Yet  the 
agreement  of  critical  authorities  is,  in  the  main,  favora¬ 
ble  to  the  generally  received  view.  The  disagreements 
are  overbalanced  by  the  substantial  concurrence. 

In  fine,  the  genuineness  of  the  Old-Testament  Scrip¬ 
tures  is  fully  attested. 

The  same  may  be  said  respecting  the  authenticity; 
for,  in  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament, 
we  have,  at  once,  all  the  internal  marks  of  genuineness 
which  have  already  been  cited,  and,  in  addition,  an  evi¬ 
dence  independent  and  manifold, — an  evidence  which 
includes  not  only  the  external  ordinances  of  the  Old 
Testament  therein  set  forth  and  explained,  but  also 
many  other  events  which  all  other  history  confirms. 
Take,  for  example  here,  the  ordinance  of  the  Passover, 
— antetype,  in  turn,  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, — an  his¬ 
torical  fact  wholly  inexplicable,  except  on  the  ground 
that  the  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
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first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  actually  occurred.  A  kin¬ 
dred  evidential  value  belongs  also  to  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  the  ceremonial  distinction  of  beasts  as 
clean  and  unclean,  and  the  covenant  significance  of 
circumcision.  At  the  same  time,  history  outside  the 
Bible  gives  surprising  witness  in  favor  of  the  Biblical 
account  of  the  flood,  the  flight  from  Egypt,  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Canaan,  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  the  final 
dispersion.  The  scriptural  account  of  the  succession 
of  the  Jewish  rulers,  and  the  victories  and  defeats  of 
the  Jewish  power,  is  duplicated  in  non-scriptural 
records  which  modern  research  has  brought  to  light. 
From  monuments  and  mausoleums,  from  tablets  and 
sculptures,  from  Nineveh  and  the  Nile,  from  the  Dead 
Sea ’s  depth  and  Sinai ’s  height,  the  ancient  world  speaks 
in  vindication  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  Prophecy 
fulfilled  gives  assent,  and  prophecy  yet  to  be  fulfilled 
suggests  that  the  future  will  be  in  full  accord.  Minor 
errors  in  numerals  and  chronology;  on  the  part  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  crude  ideas  of  nature,  and  imperfect  notions 
of  life ;  selfish,  material  tendencies  warring  against 
pure,  spiritual  teachings, — all  these  may  be  disclosed. 
Yet  history,  philosophy,  art,  science,  research,  join  with 
devoutest  faith  in  attesting  the  truthfulness  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures. 

Nor  may  we  omit  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
moral,  spiritual  tone  by  which  the  Old  Testament  it¬ 
self  is  everywhere  pervaded.  Especially  does  the 
ancient  Word  oommend  truthfulness,  and  set  itself 
against  all  deception.  It  flames,  it  burns,  in  its  indig¬ 
nant  rebuke  of  falsehood.  It  searches  to  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart.  In  its  very  midst  is  the  cry 
of  the  Psalmist,  “Behold,  thou  desirest  truth  in  the 
inward  parts”;  and  the  self-abasing  confession  of  the 
Prophet,  “Woe  is  me!  for  I  am  undone,  because  I  am 
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a  man  of  unclean  lips:  .  .  .  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts.’ ’  Assuredly  the  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament  had  ample  means  of  information 
concerning  the  truth  or  falsity  of  that  which  they 
affirmed.  It  remains,  then,  that  as  honest  men  they 
chose  the  truth,  and  that  as  dishonest  men  they  would 
not  have  recorded  such  relentless  denunciation  of  their 
own  falsity. 

We  have  already  seen  that  our  Saviour  and  his  Apos¬ 
tles  gave  absolute  credence  to  the  Old  Testament, 
quoting  not  a  few  of  even  those  miraculous  events 
whose  reality  modern  unbelief  has  boldly  questioned. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  elder  records  is  well  established.  Even 
hostile  violence  and  critical  scepticism  have  alike  been 
powerless  to  impair  their  claim  on  our  belief.  Rather, 
in  the  lapse  of  time,  does  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  Scrip¬ 
tures  shine  forth  with  increasing  power.  Evidently 
God  spake  therein,  and  of  a  truth  his  care  has  been 
round  about. 

With  a  single  word  concerning  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Old-Testament  Scriptures,  we  turn  from  them  to  the 
New.  By  inspiration  is  meant  such  an  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  caused  the  Biblical  writers  to  teach 
essential  religious  truth  without  error.  That  influence 
may  have  been  exerted  by  way  of  guardianship  against 
positive  mistake ;  by  exalting,  quickening  the  higher 
powers  of  the  soul  itself;  by  the  suggestion  of  truth 
not  otherwise  likely  to  be  reached;  and  by  the  actual 
revealing  of  what  was  beyond  the  original  realm  of 
finite  minds.  In  all  these  ways  the  divine  power  may 
have  wrought.  The  method  is  not  made  known  in  the 
mysteries  of  its  grace. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  the  inspiration  was  plenary, 
i.e.,  full,  the  answer  is,  Yes,  so  far  as  the  central  object 
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of  the  Bible  itself  is  concerned.  It  is  full  in  that  it 
enabled  the  sacred  writers  infallibly  to  teach  religious 
truth.  That  it  secured  them  in  an  entire  accuracy 
respecting  science  and  all  things  concerning  which  they 
wrote  we  need  not  affirm.  If  it  be  inquired  whether 
the  inspiration  was  verbal,  the  answer  is,  Yes,  so  far  as 
verbal  guidance  or  suggestion  was  required  in  order  to 
secure  the  supreme  religious  end.  That  it  reached  the 
degree  of  dictation,  making  the  sacred  writers  mere 
instruments,  is  a  view  unauthorized  by  either  the  proba¬ 
bilities  or  the  apparent  facts.  Indeed,  even  such  in¬ 
spiration  would  be  ineffectual,  unless,  as  no  one  claims, 
it  extended  to  translators  and  copyists  as  well.  By  an 
inspiration  peculiar  in  both  its  kind  and  degree,  the 
Spirit  was  with  those  “holy  men  of  God.”  Yet,  doubt¬ 
less,  they  were  free  agents,  keeping  their  individual 
characteristics,  and  in  some  respects  their  individual 
limitations.  The  supernatural  moved  in  harmony  with 
the  natural.  God  dwelt  with  power  in  human  hearts, 
and  gave  forth  his  message  in  human  speech. 

Turning  now  to  the  New  Testament,  and  following 
the  order  heretofore  employed,  we  take  up  first  the 
history  of  its  Canon, — a  history  admitting  of  extended 
treatment,  yet  capable  of  condensation  into  compara¬ 
tive  briefness.  Like  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Canon  of  the  New  was  formed  gradually.  A  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  will  scarcely  more  than  cover  the  for¬ 
mative  period.  In  fact,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  first  impulse  of  the  Christian  disciples  was  not 
toward  a  written  statement  of  the  Christian  faith,  but 
toward  the  direct,  oral  preaching  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  immediate  conversion  of  men.  So  far  as  we  can 
discern,  even  the  Apostles  had  little  or  no  thought  of 
providing  a  collection  of  writings  which  should  be  for 
all  times  an  authoritative  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
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Each  Gospel  and  each  Epistle  was  called  forth  by  some 
special,  immediate  need.  It  was  to  convey  truth  then 
and  there  required  by  those  in  ignorance,  or  to  repel  an 
attack  which  threatened  instant  danger.  The  special 
commission  of  the  first  disciples  was  to  *  ‘preach  the 
Gospel/  ’  and  to  “  teach  all  nations/  ’  and  to  be  personal 
witnesses  “in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judaea,  and  in 
Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth/  ’ 
They  therefore,  at  first,  wrought  chiefly  by  the  spoken 
word.  They  actually  journeyed  throughout  the  known 
world.  They  founded  churches,  and  bade  them  bear  the 
message  to  the  regions  beyond.  They  counted  that  the 
time  was  short.  “As  ambassadors  for  Christ/ ’  they  per¬ 
suaded  men  face  to  face,  and  warned  them,  as  it  were, 
“day  and  night  with  tears/ ’  So  they  fulfilled  their 
ministry  of  love.  In  their  usual  plan  and  experience, 
“faith  came  by  hearing/ ’  Consequently  they  argued, 
as  by  necessity,  “How  shall  they  believe  in  Him  of 
whom  they  have  not  heard?  And  how  shall  they  hear 
without  a  preacher  ?  And  how  shall  they  preach, 
except  they  be  sent?”  Hence  it  was  only  on  special 
occasion,  or  to  supplement  some  special  work,  that  they 
had  recourse  to  the  written  page.  Even  though  they 
directed  that  the  brethren  of  a  given  place  should  be 
gathered  for  the  reading  of  the  single  letter  sent;  and 
gave  charge  that  Epistles  should  be  exchanged  by 
neighboring  churches;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Revela¬ 
tion  of  John,  testified  the  peril  of  those  who  should  add 
thereto  or  take  therefrom,  it  still  is  probable  that  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  unaware  of  the  full 
destiny  of  their  written  works. 

And  yet  it  is  an  historical  and  wonderful  fact  that, 
before  the  close  of  the  second  century,  the  main  body 
of  the  New-Testament  writings  which  we  now  possess 
were  received  by  the  Christian  world  as  not  only  of 
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apostolic  origin,  but  also  of  authoritative  weight.  The 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  the  only  book  which  was  not 
thus  early,  and  to  some  large  extent,  accepted  and 
cherished.  That  Epistle  was  included,  indeed,  in  the 
catalogue  of  New-Testament  writings  made  by  the 
churches  of  the  East  about  A.D.  170;  yet  its  full  rec¬ 
ognition  was  at  a  somewhat  later  date.  It  is  of  inter¬ 
est,  moreover,  to  note  that  the  books  first  of  all 
acknowledged  as  of  equal  sacredness  with  the  Old-Tes¬ 
tament  Canon  were  the  four  Gospels;  and,  doubtless, 
for  the  reason  that  the  first  struggle  of  the  Christian 
Church  was  with  Jewish  and  heathen  opposers  from 
without,  and  related  to  the  primal  facts  of  Christ’s 
person  and  teachings  and  death.  In  the  meeting  of 
that  need,  the  four  Gospels  found  a  great  and  provi¬ 
dential  use.  In  like  manner,  when  the  Church,  a 
little  later,  was  disturbed  and  endangered  by  heresies 
within,  special  attention  was  directed  to  the  value,  the 
divine  sufficiency,  of  the  apostolic  Epistles.  It  was 
seen  and  felt  that  God  had  provided  them  for  full  in¬ 
struction  in  doctrine,  and  so  for  the  special  defence  of 
the  most  holy  faith.  It  is  true  that,  along  with  the 
distinctively  apostolic  writings,  certain  un-apostolic 
writings  —  such  as  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  Shep¬ 
herd  of  Hermas,  the  Epistle  of  Clement,  and  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  of  Peter  —  were  temporarily  and  variably  in¬ 
cluded.  Yet  by  force  of  the  reason  which  was  in  the 
thing  itself,  and  not  by  plan  or  criticism  directed  to 
that  end,  the  un-apostolic  writings  soon  fell  away,  and 
sank  into  practical  oblivion;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  analogous  though  contrasted  manner,  the  apostolic 
writings  took  rank  as  being  absolutely  inspired,  and  as 
of  equal  authority  with  the  Old  Testament  itself.  In 
testimony  still  extant,  IrenaBus,  who,  through  Polycarp, 
was  in  close  succession  to  John  himself;  Clement  of 
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Alexandria,  whose  lifetime  lay  chiefly  within  the  second 
century ;  and  Tertiillian,  contemporary  of  Clement,  — 
all  speak  of  the  New-Testament  documents  as  of  the 
same  sacredness  with  those  of  the  Old  Testament.  It 
is  known  that,  by  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
such  supreme  place  was  ascribed  to  them  on  every  side. 
At  that  date,  even  2  Peter  was  generally  received  as 
canonical. 

A  further  step,  however,  in  the  definite  determining 
of  the  New-Testament  Canon,  was  taken  under  the 
influence  of  the  persecution  by  Diocletian.  Hardly  had 
the  fourth  century  opened,  before  the  sagacious,  cruel 
emperor  attempted  the  destruction,  not  only  of  the 
Christians  themselves,  but  also  of  the  Christian  writ¬ 
ings.  He  saw  that  those  writings  had  already  become 
the  basis  and  inspiration  of  the  Christian  Church.  As 
of  old  the  enemies  of  Israel  strove  to  take  captive  the 
holy  ark  of  God,  around  which  the  national  faith  and 
life  were  centred,  so  the  Roman,  in  his  hatred  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  thought  to  remove  that  sure  testimony  which 
was  at  once  its  support  and  guide.  In  some  measure 
he  accomplished  his  purpose,  yet  in  greater  measure  he 
failed;  for,  by  the  persecution  itself,  he  secured  an 
additional  distinctness  and  exactness  of  judgment  as 
to  what  composed  those  same  Christian  writings.  The 
dangers  of  torture  and  death,  incurred  because  of  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  word  of  God,  made  that  attachment 
discriminating  as  well  as  devout.  The  less  esteemed 
documents  were  separated  from  those  held  to  be  truly 
inspired;  so  that,  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Third  Synod  of  Carthage,  reflecting  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Latin  churches,  gave  its  solemn  sanction  to 
the  New-Testament  Canon  as  we  now  have  it.  The 
action  of  the  Synod  was,  in  reality,  but  the  recording, 
the  emphasizing,  of  the  conclusion  which  had  already 
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been  reached  by  the  churches  themselves,  on  indepen¬ 
dent  grounds  of  reason  and  fact,  and  under  the  provi¬ 
dential  guidance  of  God’s  own  hand.  The  Synod  took 
to  itself  no  arbitrary  power.  It  acted  in  the  name  of 
those  whom  it  had  been  convened  to  represent.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  churches  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  though 
continuing  their  lesser  variances,  advanced  toward  sub¬ 
stantial  agreement  with  the  finding  at  Carthage.  With 
that  finding,  the  Alexandrine  catalogue,  approved  by 
Athanasius,  and  subsequently  by  Cyril,  was  already  in 
complete  accord. 

It  is  true  that  the  Reformation  under  Luther  was 
marked  by  the  re-opening  of  the  dispute  concerning  the 
books  which  in  the  early  ages  had  been  most  ques¬ 
tioned.  Erasmus  doubted  the  apostolic  origin  of 
Hebrews,  2  Peter,  and  the  Apocalypse,  though  admit¬ 
ting  their  inspired  authority.  Luther  put  Hebrews, 
James,  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse  in  the  second  rank. 
Yet  the  Lutheran  standards  gave  assent  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  “  prophetic  and  apostolic  writings  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.”  Calvin  held  to  the  full 
authority  of  all  the  Canon.  The  Church  of  England 
maintained  the  same.  The  Christian  world  to-day  is 
practically  of  one  mind  in  its  acceptance  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  writings. 

In  brief,  it  is  with  the  New  Testament  as  with  the 
Old.  By  an  uncontrived,  free  assent;  by  the  action  of 
natural,  spiritual  influence;  by  the  gradual  provision 
and  guidance  of  God;  the  collection  of  sacred  books 
was  made  and  reverenced  and  preserved.  Vital,  germi- 
nant  forces,  within  both  the  Word  and  the  human  soul, 
prompted  the  beneficent  result.  Divine,  celestial  influ¬ 
ences  favored  the  gracious  end.  It  was  once  again 
the  enlightened  mind  of  the  earthly  Church  responding 
to  the  heavenly  tokens.  It  was  “  Wisdom  justified  of 
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her  children.”  It  was  as  when  “face  answereth  to  face 
in  water,”  or  “  deep  calleth  unto  deep.”  Man's  need 
was  the  occasion  and  test  of  the  divine  supply.  Man 
wrought  freely.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  in  the  midst. 

Concerning  both  the  Genuineness  and  Authenticity 
of  the  New-Testament  writings  the  evidence  is  abund¬ 
ant  and  conclusive.  As  in  the  case  of  the  more  an¬ 
cient  Word,  the  subjects  treated  of,  the  things  alleged, 
the  allusions  made,  are  such  as  correspond  to  the  au¬ 
thorship  claimed.  The  minute  and  manifold  references 
to  times  and  places  and  persons  tend  to  show  a  matter- 
of-fact  directness.  The  style  of  speech,  the  dialect,  the 
idioms,  are  such  as  we  should  expect.  They  are  such 
as  make  the  supposition  of  forgery  virtually  impossible. 
An  apparent  simplicity,  a  manifest  freedom  from  arti¬ 
fice,  combines  with  the  fact  that  there  are  scarce  any 
conceivable  motives  in  favor  of  falsehood.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  New-Testament  writings  are  deeply  reli¬ 
gious.  They  set  forth  the  beauties  and  obligations  of 
an  earnest,  holy  life.  They  enforce  the  claims  of  such 
a  life  upon  both  their  authors  and  readers.  Conscience 
is  awakened  by  the  New-Testament  writings,  and  con¬ 
scientiousness  is  made  the  very  foundation  of  right 
character.  Their  reputed  authors  were  subjected  to 
actual  persecution,  and  final  loss  of  life,  because  of  their 
fealty  to  what  was  written.  It  is  improbable,  to  say 
the  least,  that  pretended  authors  would  have  announced 
such  holy,  truth-commending  teachings.  It  is  even 
more  improbable  that  they  would  willingly  have  suf¬ 
fered  such  “  loss  of  all  things  ”  rather  than  deny  their 
authorship,  or  abandon  their  pure  doctrines. 

No  less  clear  is  the  witness  which  comes  from  with¬ 
out.  We  have  already  .seen  that,  from  the  first,  the 
various  books  were  accepted  as  genuine.  The  Christian 
writers  of  the  early  centuries  quoted  from  them  as 
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being  entitled  to  the  authorship  they  claimed.  Even 
the  opposers,  whose  bitter  attempt  was  against  the 
Christian  truth  and  Church,  admitted  that  the  books  of 
the  Christians  were  by  their  reputed  writers.  The 
early  versions,  in  all  their  number  and  variety,  embody 
the  admission  of  the  genuineness  of  the  original.  In 
those  versions  the  several  books  are  accredited  to  their 
wonted  sources.  From  the  first,  the  Christian  writings 
were  public,  and  the  believers  in  them  were  subjected 
to  criticism  and  persecution.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  had  there  been  the  possibility  of  throwing  off  their 
authority  by  discrediting  their  assumed  authorship,  it 
would  have  been  the  impulse  of  selfish,  timid  human 
nature  to  do  it.  Yet  in  spite  of  that  impulse,  and  in 
spite  of  all  other  adverse  influence,  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  confidently  assigned  to  those 
whose  names  they  bore. 

The  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was, 
indeed,  matter  of  early  discussion;  nor  even  now  is 
there  full  agreement.  By  some  it  was,  and  is,  assigned 
to  Paul,  by  others  to  Luke,  and  by  still  others  to  an 
unknown  Jew  of  Jerusalem  or  Alexandria.  Yet,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  Epistle  itself  is  without  ascription  of 
authorship,  the  difference  of  opinion  does  not  greatly 
concern  us  here.  That  it  was  written  at  the  time 
known  as  apostolic,  and  that  it  befits  its  age  and  pur¬ 
pose,  is  sufficiently  agreed. 

With  reference  to  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  i.e.,  the  truth  of  the  record,  the  statement  may 
be  even  more  brief,  yet  none  the  less  convincing.  Allu¬ 
sion  has  already  been  made  to  the  essential  religious 
purity  of  the  Christian  writings,  their  supreme  defence 
and  inculcation  of  honesty,  and  the  voluntary  suffer¬ 
ings  endured  in  their  behalf.  It  was  argued  that  such 
writings  were  presumably  by  their  reputed  authors. 
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But  the  same  considerations  are  also  an  argument  for 
their  objective  truthfulness.  Those  considerations, 
when  joined  with  the  self-evident  fact  that  the  writers 
must  have  known  whether  or  not  they  were  speaking 
the  truth,  serve  to  prove,  almost  beyond  question,  the 
credibility  of  what  is  said.  Nor  on  yet  wider  grounds 
does  the  argument  fail.  Not  only  does  the  ethical 
system  show  its  inherent  accord  with  reason,  while  the 
conclusions  of  natural  religion  find  noblest  embodi¬ 
ment,  but  the  asserted  supernatural  features  also  are  in 
profoundest  harmony  with  all  besides.  Were  God  to 
love  mankind  with  infinite,  pitying  love;  were  he  to 
seek  the  highest  possible  expression  of  that  love;  were 
he  to  be  intent  upon  persuading  men  to  give  it  cre¬ 
dence  and  acceptance;  the  plan,  the  effort,  might  well 
be  marked  by  the  New-Testament  miracles  and  signs. 
The  character,  the  work,  of  the  Saviour  himself  is  the 
surpassing  miracle  which  necessitates  the  actualness  of 
its  occurrence.  It  transcends  pretence;  for  it  tran¬ 
scends  man’s  unaided  thought.  The  account  which 
portrays  it  must  be  true,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
could  not  have  been  devised.  Least  of  all  would  a 
deceitful  mind  have  portrayed  such  august  holiness,  or 
have  made  a  sincere,  repentant  heart  the  condition  of 
eternal  life.  The  Christ  of  the  Gospels  is  a  portraiture 
which  could  have  come  into  existence  only  as  the  facts 
had  taken  place.  We  may  say,  indeed,  that,  as  a  moral, 
religious  whole,  the  New  Testament  carries  in  its  own 
right  a  sublime,  self-evidencing  power. 

Furthermore :  all  contemporaneous  history  corroborates 
the  essential  accuracy  of  the  Christian  writings.  Subse¬ 
quent  research  and  scientific  exploration  have  strength¬ 
ened  the  witness.  The  records  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
Jerusalem  from  her  ruins,  the  land  itself  from  its  hills 
and  valleys,  manuscripts,  medals,  coins,  traditions,  all 
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declare  that  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  were  the  his¬ 
torians  of  actual  events.  The  very  ordinances  of  the 
Christian  Church  bespeak  the  reality  of  those  alleged 
occurrences  on  which  they  are  based.  For  example, 
as  the  Jewish  Passover  bore  witness  to  the  actual  escape 
in  Egypt,  so  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  proof  of  the  narrated 
gathering  in  the  upper  chamber,  and  the  Saviour’s 
appointment  of  the  new  memorial.  Nay,  more,  the 
Christian  Church  itself,  in  its  preservation  of  the  or¬ 
dinances,  and  in  its  own  vital,  spiritual,  wide-spread 
power,  is  token  that  the  narrations  of  the  sacred 
writers  are  literally  true.  The  Church  of  the  early 
ages  and  the  Church  of  all  the  ages  must  have  been 
established  on  truth  and  on  fact. 

Reason  allies  itself  with  faith  in  maintaining  the 
authenticity  of  the  Christian  writings.  Inward  proofs 
are  joined  with  the  witness  of  critical  and  scientific 
research. 

Respecting  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament, 
little  need  be  said  in  addition  to  the  statement  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  more  ancient  Word.  Suffice  it  to  suggest 
that  the  writers  who  already  have  been  shown  to  be  sin¬ 
cere  speak  of  themselves  as  writing  with  the  support 
and  authority  of  inspiration.  They  claim  for  their  Gos¬ 
pels  and  Epistles  the  same  divine  character  which  they 
assign  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  And  in  accord  with 
this  was  the  repeated  promise  of  Christ  himself.  He 
declared  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  “teach  the  disci¬ 
ples  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  their  remem¬ 
brance.”  With  reference  to  even  their  defence  before 
magistrates  and  persecutors,  He  said,  “For  it  is  not  ye 
that  speak,  but  the  spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaketh 
in  you.”  While  to  crown  all,  is  the  evidence  which 
comes  from  the  subject-matter,  the  content  of  the  New 
Testament  itself.  Though  so  brief,  and  by  so  humble 
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a  human  instrumentality,  it  contains  a  body  of  truth,  a 
declaring  of  God  *s  love  and  will,  a  portraiture  of  Christ, 
such  as  could  have  come  only  by  divine  superintendence, 
suggestion,  and  revealing.  It  is  marked  by  an  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  meaning  of  facts,  and  an  insight  into  the 
purport  of  divine  declarations,  such  as  might  come  only 
by  the  Spirit  himself.  Like  Him  whom  John  saw  in 
vision,  it  is  crowned  with  many  crowns,  and  its  name  is 
forever  called  “The  Word  of  God.” 

With  regard  to  the  preservation  and  transmission  of 
the  Christian  writings,  we  may  again  recur  to  the 
analogy  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  Being  received  in 
the  many  Christian  communities,  and  as  of  divine  au¬ 
thority,  they  were  carefully  cherished.  The  very  con¬ 
test  of  the  faith  with  early  unbelief  furnished  an  added 
record  of  the  substance  of  the  several  books.  Opposers 
gave  extended  quotations,  though  their  purpose  was 
wholly  hostile.  Not  a  few  translations  of  the  New 
Testament,  together  with  the  Old,  were  early  made,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  spreading,  missionary 
Church.  As  the  messengers  of  Christ  advanced  into 
all  lands,  they  found  it  needful  to  render  the  Scriptures 
into  the  popular  tongues.  The  Gospel  was  ever  for  the 
common  people.  Those  translations  were,  for  the  most 
part,  such  as  have  already  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Old  Testament.  A  further  and  special  word, 
however,  is  in  place  with  reference  to  the  Vulgate  ver¬ 
sion,  inasmuch  as  its  influence  is  hardly  less  marked 
than  that  of  the  Septuagint  itself.  It  came  forth  in  a 
crisis  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  it  has  since  served 
ends  of  greatest  moment. 

If  we  examine  the  scattered  evidence,  we  find  that 
upon  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  ancient 
Western  world,  including  Africa,  there  arose  the  Old 
Latin  version  of  which  we  have  previously  made  men- 
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tion.  The  version  took  its  rise  in  Africa,  and  was  prob¬ 
ably  complete  by  the  close  of  the  second  century.  It 
was  originally  painfully  exact  in  its  literalness,  although 
omitting  from  the  New ,  Testament  certain  of  the  minor 
Epistles.  It  had  gradually  gained  circulation  along 
the  European  shore,  besides  prevailing  throughout  the 
African  churches.  It  was  a  version  whose  vigorous 
strength  commended  it,  even  despite  its  want  of  grace. 
Somewhere  in  the  fourth  century,  a  recast  of  it  was 
made  by  the  Roman  churches,  in  the  thought  of  giving 
it  full  currency  on  European  soil.  But  it  was  already 
marred  by  many  corruptions  and  additions.  In  the  suc¬ 
cessive  copyings  by  penmen,  errors  had  been  multiplied. 
So  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  Dama- 
sus,  the  then  Pope,  confided  to  Jerome  the  great  work 
of  a  translation  of  the  entire  Scriptures  into  classical 
Latin.  Jerome  was  already  famous  for  both  his  theo¬ 
logical  and  linguistic  learning.  He  had  studied  at  both 
Rome  and  Antioch;  he  afterward  studied  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria.  He  became  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  Hebrew,  as  well  as  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Not  for 
ten  centuries  thereafter  was  there  one  so  competent. 
His  first  translation  was  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Old  Latin  (consulting  the  Greek),  and  subsequently 
the  Old  Testament  from  the  original  Hebrew.  The 
combined  result,  called  the  Vulgate,  from  the  Latin 
word  for  people,  and  with  probable  reference  to  popular 
use,  took  rank  at  once  as  the  standard  for  the  Western 
world.  For  nearly  a  thousand  years  it  was  the  Bible 
in  current  acceptance  among  all  European  nations. 
Though  it  suffered  in  the  lapse  of  time  by  being 
mixed  with  inconsistent  elements,  and  by  being  inac¬ 
curately  copied,  it  held  the  supremacy.  Even  the 
commission  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  ninth  century,  to 
the  celebrated  English  Alcuin,  was  simply  for  the  revis- 
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ion  and  restoration  of  the  Latin  text.  From  the  Vul¬ 
gate,  the  vernacular  versions  of  the  West  took  their 
rise.  It  ruled  in  the  versions  of  Wycliffe  and  Tyndale. 
It  had  great  influence  in  the  translation  of  Luther,  and 
in  even  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611.  It  is  still 
an  acknowledged  authority  in  the  Romish  Church,  and 
is  greatly  valued  by  all  Biblical  scholars.  In  the  his¬ 
tory  of  both  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old  it  de¬ 
serves  special  and  honorable  mention. 

The  revising,  restoring  work  of  Alcuin  in  the  ninth 
century  brings  us  upon  English  soil,  and  to  a  date 
which  holds  place  in  familiar  English  history.  Hence¬ 
forth,  indeed,  the  record  may  well  be,  in  the  main,  con¬ 
cerning  the  Bible  in  our  own  tongue;  for  from  that 
event  of  the  ninth  century  in  Britain,  the  great  steps 
of  progress  in  giving  the  Scriptures  to  the  world,  and 
in  restoring  them  to  their  original  purity,  have  been  in 
connection  with  the  labors  of  English  scholars  and  the 
spread  of  the  English  language.  To  German  scholar¬ 
ship  we  owe  a  measureless  debt.  With  patience  and 
power,  with  critical  skill  and  pious  devotion,  German 
scholars  have  wrought  upon  the  great  issues  of  the 
Scriptural  text  and  the  Scriptural  meaning.  In  many 
instances  the  initial  movement  and  the  final  consumma¬ 
tion  have  been  chiefly  due  to  their  labors.  They  are 
still  advancing.  New  names  are  being  added  to  the 
roll  of  honor.  Yet  the  results  of  German  Biblical  re¬ 
search  have,  from  the  beginning,  been  reverenced  by 
English  scholars;  and  at  English  hands  they  have  been 
made  of  greatest  use  to  the  world  at  large.  The  history 
of  the  English  Bible  will  consequently  include,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  the  history  of  all  contemporaneous  progress  in 
Biblical  directions. 

To  return  a  little,  we  find,  that,  at  some  time  in  the 
eighth  century,  the  Psalms  were  rendered  into  Anglo- 
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Saxon;  and  we  know,  that,  as  early  as  A.D.  735,  the 
Venerable  Bede,  an  English  monk  born  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne,  translated  the  Gospel  of  John.  It  is  on 
record,  too,  that,  in  the  ninth  century,  Alfred  the  Great 
translated  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  other  fragments 
from  Exodus.  In  the  following  century  the  four  Gos¬ 
pels  were  translated  for  popular  use,  and  at  about  the 
same  time  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Esther. 
After  the  Norman  invasion,  there  appeared  translations 
of  portions  of  the  Scriptures  into  Norman-French ;  while 
the  English  language  itself  was  becoming  better  fitted 
for  its  great  use.  In  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  three  prose  versions  of  the  Psalms  were  made; 
and  the  century  had  not  closed  before  the  entire  New 
Testament  in  English  was  given  to  the  people.  It  was, 
of  course,  in  manuscript,  yet  gained  an  extended  circu¬ 
lation. 

In  this  great  movement,  which  was  speedily  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  issuing  of  the  Old  Testament,  Wycliffe 
was  the  leader  and  chief  worker.  Like  Jerome,  who 
produced  the  Vulgate,  Wycliffe  seemed  to  be  raised 
up  by  God  to  give  to  the  world  the  Bible  in  English. 
Born  about  1324,  of  humble  parentage,  and  in  a  birth¬ 
place  so  obscure  that  historians  are  still  in  doubt,  he 
early  became  a  student  at  Oxford,  which  was  already 
famous  as  one  of  the  world’s  great  seats  of  learning. 
Duns  Scotus,  prince  of  schoolmen;  Roger  Bacon,  great 
leader  in  the  study  of  natural  science;  William  of  Ock¬ 
ham,  champion  of  free  religious  thought;  Bradwardine, 
master  in  theology, — such  were  among  the  names  which 
Oxford  cherished,  and  whose  influence  was  widely  felt. 
Wycliffe  at  once  took  high  rank  as  a  scholar  and  think¬ 
er.  He  rose  to  fame  as  a  logician,  an  adept  in  rhetoric, 
a  student  of  law  and  philosophy,  a  proficient  in  all 
liberal  learning.  He  became  successively  master  of 
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Balliol  College  at  Oxford  itself,  rector  of  Fillingham, 
warden  of  Canterbury  Hall,  incumbent  of  Lutgershall; 
standing,  by  even  the  testimony  of  his  enemies,  “second 
to  none  in  philosophy,  and  in  scholastic  discipline  alto¬ 
gether  incomparable/  ’  Evidently  God  had  prepared  him 
for  a  mighty  work. 

The  times,  moreover,  were  most  critical.  The  Church 
of  the  middle  ages  was  revealing  the  extent  of  its  decay. 
The  seat  of  the  papacy  had  been  temporarily  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Italy  to  France ;  and  a  hated  French 
influence  made  the  papacy  itself  all  the  more  unwel¬ 
come  to  the  English  Government  and  people.  Recent 
papal  extortions  had  been  so  grievous  that  even  the 
“Good  Parliament’ ’  had  been  constrained  to  protest 
against  them,  as  being  “unworthy  of  Jew  or  Saracen.” 
The  priests  were,  in  large  measure,  worldly  and  disso¬ 
lute.  Religious  mendicants  had  become  a  public  bur¬ 
den  and  scandal.  The  whole  social  and  religious  fabric 
was  in  disorder.  And  at  such  a  time  was  it  that  Wyc- 
liffe,  still  in  his  early  manhood,  set  himself  to  his  life- 
work.  From  the  assailing  of  individual  evils  he  passed 
to  the  exposing  of  their  common  sources.  Not  many 
years  went  by  before  his  great  treatise,  “The  Kingdom 
of  God,”  assailed  the  whole  system  of  priestly  media¬ 
tion  and  papal  control.  He  boldly  announced  that  the 
rightful  tribunal  for  appeals  of  conscience  was  the 
throne  of  heaven,  and  that  God  had  permitted  authori¬ 
ty,  not  so  much  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  as  to  the  Church 
herself  in  her  world-wide  diffusion. 

For  this  act  Wycliffe  was  tried  before  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  his  life  was  saved  only  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  powerful  friends,  with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  at 
their  head.  His  work  was  under  divine  guardianship. 
It  moved  steadily  forward,  until,  by  his  own  hand,  the 
manuscript  New  Testament  in  English  was  completed 
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about  1380.  The  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
probably  by  another  hand,  was  soon  added;  and  thus 
the  Bible  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  So,  in  fact, 
were  manuscript  copies  laboriously  multiplied,  that, 
before  the  close  of  the  remaining  four  years  of  Wyc¬ 
liffe ’s  life,  it  became  the  complaint  of  his  adversaries 
that  “laymen  and  women  who  could  read  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  than  had  been  the  most 
intelligent  and  lettered  of  the  clergy.  ’ ’ 

The  Wycliffe  version  was  homely,  idiomatic,  intense, 
picturesque,  the  model  and  masterpiece  of  early  Eng¬ 
lish  prose,  as  the  writings  of  contemporaneous  Chaucer 
were  the  model  and  masterpiece  of  early  English  verse. 
Forty-four  years  after  Wycliffe ’s  death,  the  Pope  caused 
his  bones  to  be  burned,  and  cast  into  the  Avon,  which 
flowed  hard  by.  But  the  impotent  act  only  furnished 
a  new  emblem  of  the  spread  of  the  Gospel’s  message, 
and  the  influence  of  Wycliffe ’s  work. 

“The  Avon  to  the  Severn  runs, 

The  Severn  to  the  sea; 

And  Wycliffe ’s  dust  shall  spread  abroad 
Wide  as  the  waters  be.” 

Additional  work,  however,  remained  for  the  successors 
of  Wycliffe.  That  first  version,  with  all  its  excellences, 
had  many  faults.  It  was  from  a  text  which  was  im¬ 
perfect.  It  was  itself  over-literal  in  form,  and  some¬ 
times  ungrammatical.  It  consequently  became  desira¬ 
ble  that  some  competent  hand  should  undertake  the 
removal  of  the  defects.  The  event  proved  the  fitness 
of  John  Purvey  for  that  great  task.  He  was  both 
devout  and  scholarly.  He  excelled  as  a  linguist,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  wrought  full  humbly,  and  in  the  fear 
of  God.  He  once  wrote,  “God  grant  to  us  all  grace  to 
hear  well  and  keep  well  Holy  Writ,  and  to  suffer  joy¬ 
fully  some  pain  for  it  at  the  last.” 
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Nor  was  the  word  concerning  suffering  uncalled  for. 
By  the  opening  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  enact¬ 
ments  had  been  passed,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Romish  Church,  which  not  only  authorized  the  burning 
of  heretics,  but  which  also  made  it  heresy  “to  translate 
any  text  of  Scripture  into  English,  or  any  other  tongue, 
by  way  of  a  book,  or  pamphlet,  or  treatise;  or  to  read 
any  such  book,  pamphlet,  or  treatise,  now  lately  com¬ 
posed  in  the  time  of  John  Wycliffe,  or  since,  or  to  be 
hereafter  set  forth;  until  the  said  translation  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  ordinary  of  the  place,  or,  if  the  case  so 
require,  by  the  council  provincial.”  A  little  later,  in¬ 
deed,  and  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  for  being  concerned  in 
such  heresy,  was  gibbeted  and  burned  in  St.  Giles’s 
Fields  in  London. 

And  yet  copies  of  the  word  of  God  were  multiplied. 
Said  Fox,  in  his  famous  memorials  of  1563,  “Certes 
the  fervent  zeal  of  those  Christian  days  seemed  much 
superior  to  these  our  days  and  times.  ...  To  see  their 
travails,  their  earnest  seekings,  their  burning  zeal,  their 
readings,  their  watchings,  their  sweet  assemblies,  may 
make  us  now,  in  these  days  of  free  profession,  to  blush 
for  shame.” 

Meantime  new  forces  were  being  prepared  for  the 
conflict.  At  Mentz  on  the  Rhine,  Gutenberg  had 
invented  the  art  of  printing  by  means  of  movable 
types.  The  Scripture  had  soon  thereafter  been  printed 
in  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  Dutch,  German,  and  Bohe¬ 
mian.  Western  Europe  had  wakened  to  the  revival 
of  Hebrew  and  Hellenic  learning.  The  great  Erasmus 
was  professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge;  and  William 
Tyndale,  who  had  previously  studied  at  Oxford,  was 
among  his  pupils.  Tyndale,  too,  was  being  prepared 
for  a  noble,  providential  mission.  Fortunately  his  cour¬ 
age  was  the  counterpart  of  his  learning.  He  had  scarce 
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reached  the  prime  of  life,  when,  like  Wy  cliff  e,  he 
openly  defended  the  full  rights  of  the  individual  con¬ 
science.  In  reply  to  a  learned  papist,  who  said  it  was 
better  to  be  without  God’s  law  than  the  Pope’s,  he 
exclaimed,  “I  defy  the  Pope  and  all  his  laws.”  He 
added,  “If  God  spare  my  life,  ere  many  years  I  will 
cause  a  boy  that  driveth  the  plough  shall  know  more 
of  the  Scripture  than  thou  doest.”  And  thereupon  he 
set  himself  to  give  to  the  people  a  new  and  improved 
version  of  the  Bible.  Hindered  and  even  persecuted 
in  England,  he  betook  himself  to  Hamburg,  and  pres¬ 
ently  to  Cologne,  where  he  began  to  print  the  results 
of  his  labor.  Troubled  at  Cologne,  he  proceeded  to 
that  Worms  which  had  recently  witnessed  the  trial  of 
Luther  before  the  diet  and  Charles  V.  There,  at 
Worms,  he  issued  both  a  quarto  and  an  octavo  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  sent  them  to  his  native 
country.  Henry  VIII.  at  once  took  measures  to  destroy 
the  books.  Bishops  and  archbishops  required  their 
surrender  by  the  people.  The  State  joined  hands  with 
the  Church  in  the  work  of  violent  suppression.  Yet 
in  the  five  years  from  1525  to  1530,  six  editions,  num¬ 
bering  some  fifteen  thousand  copies,  were  printed  abroad, 
and  distributed  in  England.  One  year  later,  in  1536, 
the  New  Testament  was  printed  on  English  soil.  In 
that  same  year  the  labors  of  Tyndale  were  closed.  By 
a  conspiracy  of  the  English  king  with  the  clergy  and 
magistracy  of  Brussels,  where  Tyndale  then  was,  he  was 
committed  to  prison.  A  decree  of  the  emperor  made 
at  the  assembly  at  Augsburg  was  invoked  against  him, 
and  he  was  brought  to  the  stake.  They  strangled  and 
burned  him  at  Vilvoorden,  when  he  was  but  fifty  and 
two  years  old.  Four  years  before,  he  had  written  to 
his  friend  in  prison,  “I  call  God  to  record,  against  the 
day  we  shall  appear  before  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  I 
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never  altered  one  syllable  of  God’s  word  against  my 
conscience,  nor  would  do  this  day,  if  all  that  is  in  the 
earth,  whether  it  be  pleasure,  honor,  or  riches,  might  be 
given  me.”  It  is  said  that  in  his  last  imprisonment  he 
won  to  Christ  both  the  keeper  of  the  prison  and  his 
household.  His  last  word  was  his  last  prayer;  and  his 
last  prayer  was,  “Lord,  open  the  King  of  England’s 
eyes.  ’  ’ 

So  Tyndale  perished ;  but  the  word  of  God  could  no 
more  be  found.  He  had  gone  forth  weeping,  and  sow¬ 
ing  precious  seed.  He  went  home  in  the  flaming 
chariot,  bearing  his  sheaves  with  him. 

Succeeding  Tyndale,  and  also  contemporary  with  him, 
was  Coverdale, — Elisha  succeeding  Elijah.  Coverdale 
was  gentle  and  conciliatory  where  Tyndale  had  been 
severe  and  uncompromising.  He  sought  earnestly  to 
gain  for  the  English  Bible  the  royal  sanction.  To 
this  end,  he  allied  himself  with  the  liberal  members 
of  the  Church  party.  He  became  the  intimate  friend, 
not  only  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  but  also  of  Thomas 
Cromwell,  then  Earl  of  Essex,  and  afterward  Henry 
VIII. ’s  ecclesiastical  vicegerent.  That  was  as  early  as 
1527.  And  so  did  matters  progress,  that  in  1534,  a 
convocation,  over  which  Archbishop  Cranmer  himself 
presided,  petitioned  the  king  that  he  would  “vouchsafe 
to  decree  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  translated  into 
English  by  certain  honest  and  learned  men  whom  he 
should  nominate,  and  the  Scriptures  so  translated  be 
delivered  to  the  people  according  to  their  learning.” 
The  petition  was  not  granted.  Yet  Coverdale ’s  version, 
which  was  but  a  recast  of  former  versions,  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  king,  and,  though  printed  abroad,  was  not 
suppressed.  Three  years  later,  in  1537,  two  revised 
editions  of  Coverdale ’s  Bible  were  actually  published, 
“with  the  king’s  most  gracious  license.” 
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At  that  same  date,  the  Matthew  Bible,  or,  more  prop¬ 
erly,  the  Rogers  Bible,  a  combination  of  the  works  of 
Tyndale  and  Coverdale,  was  printed  abroad,  and  circu¬ 
lated  in  England.  It  had  not  only  the  king’s  distinct 
permission,  but  also  the  warm  approval  of  both  Cran- 
mer  and  Cromwell. 

The  Matthew  Bible,  however,  was  cumbered  by  ill- 
advised  notes,  and  diverse  needless  faults  in  both  text 
and  rendering.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  following, 
1538,  under  the  express  sanction  of  Cromwell,  the 
king’s  representative,  and  under  the  editorship  of 
Coverdale  was  begun  the  issuing  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Great  Bible.  The  Rogers  Bible  was  the  basis 
of  it,  and  the  book  itself  was  ponderous  and  costly. 
The  printing  of  it  was  first  undertaken  at  Paris,  for 
the  reason  that  the  English  press  was  unequal  to  so 
difficult  an  undertaking.  Yet,  when  an  interdict  of 
the  French  monarch  put  an  end  to  the  work  there,  the 
presses,  types,  and  workmen  were  hurriedly  transferred 
to  London.  Five  editions  were  issued  before  the  over¬ 
throw  and  execution  of  Cromwell,  in  July,  1541.  Two 
further  editions  quickly  followed ;  and  it  was  even 
ordered  that  a  copy  of  the  Great  Bible  should  be  set 
up  for  convenient  use  in  every  parish  church  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  those  last 
two  editions  bore  the  open  sanction  of  that  Lord  Bishop 
of  London  who,  fifteen  years  before,  had  forbidden  and 
burned  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  as  being  both 
“erroneous  and  damnable.” 

Meantime,  Richard  Taverner,  a  fine  Greek  scholar 
and  a  London  lawyer,  had  brought  out  a  translation  of 
the  Bible  made  by  himself.  In  the  Old  Testament  he 
closely  followed  the  Vulgate,  and,  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  version  of  Tyndale.  Two  editions  of  his 
Bible,  and  two  further  editions  of  his  New  Testament, 
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were  published,  when  the  Great  Bible,  under  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  Cromwell,  appeared,  and  gained  the  absolute 
precedence. 

The  prophecy  of  Tyndale  was  now  finding  literal 
fulfilment.  Wrote  an  eye-witness  and  historian  of 
those  days,  “It  was  wonderful  to  see  with  what  joy 
this  book  of  God  was  received,  not  only  among  the 
learneder  sort,  but  generally  all  England  over,  among 
all  the  common  people.  Everybody  who  could  bought 
the  book,  or  busily  read  it,  or  got  others  to  read  it  to 
them,  if  they  could  not  themselves;  and  divers  more 
elderly  people  learned  to  read  on  purpose.  Even  little 
boys  flocked,  among  the  rest,  to  hear  portions  of  Holy 
Scripture.’ ’ 

Yet  the  time  of  distress  was  at  hand.  In  1543  Par¬ 
liament  forbade  all  translations  bearing  the  name  of: 
Tyndale.  In  1546  the  prohibition  was  extended  to 
include  Coverdale  as  well.  The  Great  Bible  alone 
escaped.  Thousands  of  copies  were  destroyed.  Nor 
did  the  violence  cease  until  the  death  of  Henry,  and 
the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  in  1547.  Thirty-five 
different  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  thirteen 
of  the  Bible,  were  issued  in  the  six  years  of  Edward’s 
mild  and  liberal  reign.  Then  came  Mary,  and  renewed 
persecution.  Rogers  and  Cranmer  were  put  to  death. 
Coverdale  was  obliged  to  flee.  The  use  of  any  English 
Bible  in  the  churches  was  strictly  forbidden.  Yet  the 
persecution  bore  blessed  fruit,  and  in  an  unexpected 
way. 

Upon  its  outburst,  many  of  the  exiles  had  fled  to 
Geneva,  where  already  were  Calvin  and  Beza.  There, 
accordingly,  in  1557,  appeared  the  New  Testament, 
revised,  probably,  by  William  Whittingham,  who  had 
married  Calvin’s  sister,  and  bearing  a  preface  by  Calvin 
himself.  Being  a  convenient  quarto  in  Roman  letter, 
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having  also  Stephen’s  division  into  verses  and  a  help¬ 
ful  marginal  commentary,  it  was  heartily  welcomed  in 
England,  whither  it  came  about  the  close  of  Mary’s 
reign.  Two  years  later  the  Geneva  exiles  published  a 
revision  of  the  entire  Bible,  which  they  dedicated  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  upon  her  ascent  to  the  throne.  For 
three-fourths  of  a  century  the  Genevan  Bible  was  the 
family  Bible  of  all  English-speaking  people. 

Yet  the  Established  Church  was  ill  content  with  the 
work  of  the  exiles  at  Geneva.  The  fact  that  their 
work  had  been  wrought  without  either  national  or 
ecclesiastical  warrant  was  against  its  full  acceptance. 
Hence  eight  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  there 
appeared  the  Bishops’  Bible,  translated  by  eminent 
scholars  of  the  realm,  and  printed  with  the  sanction  of 
the  crown.  By  ecclesiastical  authority  it  was  ordered, 
in  1571,  that  the  Bishops’  Bible  should  be  used  in  each 
cathedral,  in  the  house  of  each  archbishop  and  bishop, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  each  church.  It  thus  entirely 
displaced  the  Great  Bible,  although  the  Genevan  version 
was  still  used  by  the  common  people. 

Meanwhile  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  saw  with 
disapproval  the  spread  of  the  Scriptures  among  the 
masses.  Yet  even  the  papacy  was  forced  to  follow 
suit  in  the  work  of  Biblical  translation.  The  Douay 
or  Rheims  version  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Cardinal  Allen,  founder  of  a  seminary  at  Douay,  which 
was  temporarily  transferred  to  Rheims.  The  work  of 
translation  was  chiefly  performed  by  Gregory  Martin, 
who  had  renounced  Protestantism  after  having  been 
fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  was  issued  about  1582;  the  Old  Testament,  in 
1609.  The  whole  Bible  was  revised  in  1749,  giving  the 
basis  of  all  Catholic  editions  since. 

With  reference  to  the  Protestant  versions,  however. 
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one  great  infelicity  required  removal.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  Bishops’  Bible  and  the  Genevan  vied  with 
each  other;  the  former,  in  its  comparatively  few  edi¬ 
tions,  being  appointed  for  public  use,  and  the  latter,  in 
its  many  editions,  being  used  by  the  people  at  large. 
To  remedy  that  harmful  rivalry,  a  new  version  was 
resolved  upon  in  the  early  days  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 
By  the  last  of  June,  1604,  the  preliminary  measures 
had  been  completed.  By  royal  authority  some  fifty 
devout  and  learned  men  were  commissioned  for  the 
work.  At  the  same  time,  all  other  of  the  principal 
learned  men  of  the  kingdom  were  invited  to  lend  their 
aid.  In  1607  the  work  was  undertaken  in  earnest. 
The  co-laborers  were  divided  into  six  companies,  two  of 
the  companies  meeting  at  Oxford,  two  at  Cambridge, 
and  two  at  Westminster.  Under  carefully  drawn,  rea¬ 
sonable,  conservative  rules,  the  translators  continued 
their  work  for  nearly  three  years.  During  more  than 
the  half  of  another  year,  the  select  committee  of  the 
whole  body  was  engaged  upon  the  final  comparison.  In 
1611  the  Authorized  Version  came  from  the  press.  Its 
merit  was  worthy  of  its  authors.  Speaking  by  the  pen 
of  one  of  their  number,  those  authors  could  say,  “We 
never  thought  from  the  beginning  that  we  should  need 
to  make  a  new  translation,  nor  yet  to  make  of  a  bad 
one  a  good  one;  but  to  make  a  good  one  better,  or  out 
of  many  good  ones  one  principal  good  one,  not  justly 
to  be  excepted  against:  that  hath  been  our  endeavor, 
that  our  mark.”  The  Authorized  Version  at  once  sup¬ 
planted  the  Bishops’  Bible  by  force  of  royal  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  decree;  and  within  a  single  generation,  its 
intrinsic  excellence  gave  it  supremacy  even  over  the 
Genevan  Bible  and  among  the  common  people.  That 
supremacy  it  has  maintained  for  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years.  Essentially  faithful,  vigorous, 
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tender,  the  great  classic  of  the  English  tongue,  it  must 
ever  abide  as  the  consummate  achievement  of  the  past, 
and  the  basis,  the  standard,  of  all  that  is  to  be.  Of 
that  version  even  the  Catholic  Faber  has  said,  “It  lives 
on  the  ear  like  music  that  can  never  be  forgotten.  .  .  . 
Its  felicities  often  seem  to  be  almost  things  rather  than 
words.  It  is  part  of  the  national  mind,  and  the  anchor 
of  national  seriousness.  .  .  .  The  memory  of  the  dead 
passes  into  it.  .  .  .  The  power  of  all  the  griefs  and 
trials  of  a  man  are  hid  beneath  its  words.  It  is  the 
representative  of  his  best  moments,  and  all  that  there 
has  been  about  him  of  soft  and  gentle  and  pure  and 
penitent  and  good  speaks  to  him  forever  out  of  his 
Protestant  Bible.” 

It  remains,  notwithstanding,  that  the  latest  Revision 
was  desirable  and  needful.  A  moment’s  unprejudiced 
consideration  will  make  it  clear.  The  vindicating  rea¬ 
sons  are  manifold  and  weighty. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  present  possession  of 
an  amount  and  quality  of  original  manuscript  authority 
relating  to  the  New-Testament  text  such  as  was  un¬ 
known  by  the  revisers  of  the  days  of  King  James.  In 
the  two  hundred  and  seventy  years,  great  advance  has 
been  made  in  both  textual  criticism  and  discovery. 
The  devoted  labors  of  such  scholars  as  Mill,  Bengel, 
Bentley,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  Tisch- 
endorf,  Tregelles,  and  Scrivener  have  yielded  wonder¬ 
ful  results.  And  yet  the  first  of  these  distinguished 
laborers  did  not  begin  his  work  until  a  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  after  the  appearance  of  the  Authorized  Version. 
It  is  almost  wholly  since  1645  that  the  vast  effort  in 
behalf  of  the  discovery  and  perfect  collation  of  New- 
Testament  manuscripts  has  arisen.  The  result  has 
been,  that,  instead  of  original  evidence  concerning  the 
text  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  becoming  less  as  the 
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centuries  have  passed,  that  evidence  is  now  more  ample 
and  decisive,  by  far,  than  at  any  time  since  the  compara¬ 
tively  primitive  days  of  the  Christian  Church.  Treas¬ 
ures  which  had  long  been  hid  have  been  sought  out, 
and  painstaking  comparison  has  shown  their  value.  De¬ 
spite  the  fact,  that,  for  many  centuries,  copies  of  the 
New-Testament  writings  were  made  by  the  pen  alone, 
and  on  perishable  material,  and  despite  the  fact  already 
referred  to,  that  the  Diocletian  persecution  was  spe¬ 
cially  directed  against  the  existence  of  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  there  remains  more  exact,  and  far  more 
abundant,  manuscript  authority  for  the  New  Testament 
than  for  any  of  the  ancient  classics.  The  oldest  manu¬ 
script  of  JSschylus  and  Sophocles  is  not  earlier  than 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  Euripides  not  earlier  than 
the  twelfth;  while,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  mani¬ 
fold  New-Testament  manuscripts  are  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fourth  century  on.  The  Greek  dramatists 
antedate  the  Christian  writings  by  nearly  a  semi-millen¬ 
nium;  yet  the  oldest  existing  manuscripts  of  their  works 
are  subsequent  to  the  oldest  existing  manuscripts  of 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles  by  more  than  a  similar  period. 

The  persecuting  Diocletian  abdicated  A.D.  305,  and 
the  professedly  Christian  Constantine  began  to  reign 
307.  Under  the  latter  emperor,  every  effort  was  made 
to  preserve  and  adorn  the  copies  of  the  Word.  In  the 
great  monasteries,  and  in  accordance  with  the  royal 
wish,  the  utmost  labor  and  expense  was  lavished  in 
transcribing  and  illuminating  the  Scriptures.  Thanks 
to  such  providential  causes,  and  to  the  general  rever¬ 
ence  in  which  the  sacred  writings  were  held,  we  have 
our  present  abundant  evidence.  The  number  of  manu¬ 
scripts  containing,  a  few  the  whole,  and  the  rest  a  part 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  ranging  from  the  opening 
of  the  fourth  century  to  the  fifteenth,  is  now  reckoned 
at  nearly  two  thousand. 
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Of  these,  one  of  the  most  valuable  is  the  Sinai  manu¬ 
script, — indexed  as  the  Codex  Sinaiticus, — fully  dis¬ 
covered  by  Tischendorf  in  1859.  It  seems  that  Tisch- 
endorf ,  a  German  .  scholar  and  theologian,  had  long 
cherished  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  subject  of  the 
original  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament.  In  1840, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was  aided  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  native  Saxony  in  making  the  tour  of  large 
portions  of  Europe  for  the  prosecution  of  his  special 
researches.  A  few  years  later  he  visited  the  East  in 
the  same  pursuit;  and  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine, 
on  Mount  Sinai,  he  found  among  the  unvalued  papers 
of  the  monks  a  small  portion  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek  manuscript.  Years  went  by,  and  in  1853  he 
again  visited  the  convent,  still  hoping  to  secure  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  precious  copy,  yet  meeting  with  no  suc¬ 
cess.  A  third  time,  in  1859,  he  made  the  journey,  and 
this  time  under  the  special  sanction  of  the  Russian 
emperor.  The  result  was  the  discovery  of  the  com¬ 
plete  manuscript,  containing  the  whole  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  two  of  the  uncanonical  Epistles  besides.  It 
is  written  in  uncial  letters,  and  is  probably  of  a  date  not 
far  from  A.D.  350.  A  facsimile  edition  was  published 
in  1862.  The  original  is  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Another  manuscript  of  equal,  if  not  of  even  higher, 
rank  is  the  Vatican  manuscript,  known  as  the  Codex 
Vaticanus,  and  kept  in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome. 
It  is  known  to  have  been  there  as  early  as  1475.  Its 
date  is  probably  somewhere  toward  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  thus  it  is  older  than  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus.  It  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  is  written  on  vellum,  with  the  utmost 
care.  Its  critical  value  is  of  the  highest. 

A  third  famous  manuscript  is  the  Alexandrine, — 
Codex  Alexandrinus, — brought  from  the  East  to 
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Charles  I.,  and  kept  latterly  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
Though  of  unknown  origin,  its  high  authority  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  all. 

A  fourth  of  the  esteemed  manuscripts  is  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  manuscript, — Codex  Bezas, — presented  to  the 
University  by  Beza  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  con¬ 
tains  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  on  opposite  pages, 
and,  being  of  sixth-century  date,  is  largely  consulted. 
The  manuscripts  already  mentioned  considerably  out¬ 
rank  it,  however,  on  account  of  its  lack  of  many  pages 
of  text,  and  its  evident  inaccuracies. 

The  last  manuscript  deserving  mention  here  is  the 
palimpsest  manuscript, — Codex  Ephraem.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  the  original  text  of  Scripture  was  once  practi¬ 
cally  obliterated,  and  the  surface  rewritten  with  other 
subject-matter.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  manu¬ 
script  was  brought  from  the  East,  and  deposited  finally 
in  the  National  Library  at  Paris.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  its  true  character  was  discerned, 
and  the  once  obliterated  original  writing  was  by  chem¬ 
ical  action  restored  to  view.  It  is  probably  of  a  date 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  specially  observed  that,  of  these  five 
ancient  authoritative  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  only  one  was  known  to  the  world  at  the  time  of 
the  Authorized  Version.  It  is  matter  of  further  record 
that  the  King  James  revisers  made  little  or  no  use  of 
even  that  one.  Their  instructions  were  to  follow  the 
Bishops’  Bible  as  closely  as  was  practicable.  Old  ec¬ 
clesiastical  words  were  to  be  retained.  Those  signifi¬ 
cations  of  words  which  had  ancient  usage  on  their  side 
were  to  be  preferred.  While,  therefore,  the  revisers 
of  1611  wrought  with  great  skill  and  faithfulness,  their 
attention  was  not  specially  turned  to  consistent  and  in- 
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dependent  criticism  of  the  original  text.  They  deferred 
much  to  the  editions  of  Beza,  though  his  work  was 
founded  on  that  of  Robert  Stephens;  and  Stephens, 
in  turn,  followed  the  conclusions  of  Erasmus.  Erasmus 
himself  used  manuscripts  of  which  the  earliest  was 
probably  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Eminent  Greek 
scholar  as  he  was,  he  bestowed  but  little  care  upon 
the  ancient  Greek  authority  for  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  many  ancient 
versions  of  both  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old  have 
in  our  day  received  an  examination,  and  a  comparison 
with  each  other,  far  more  thorough  than  had  been 
given  at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Those 
versions,  ranging  from  the  second  century  to  the  fifth, 
possess  a  critical  value  next  to  that  of  the  manuscripts 
themselves. 

Yet  again:  the  Greek  scholarship  of  the  days  of  King 
James  was  itself  far  less  accurate  and  comprehensive 
than  that  of  the  present  time.  The  force  of  the  articles, 
the  prepositions,  the  particles,  the  participles,  the  tenses 
of  the  verb,  was  less  known  and  appreciated.  In  some 
instances  the  very  meaning  of  the  Greek  was  misappre¬ 
hended,  although  not  in  cases,  nor  to  a  degree,  affecting 
the  substance  of  the  Scriptural  teaching. 

And,  if  we  turn  to  a  special  consideration  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  perceive  that  the  reasons  for  the  New 
Revision  are  scarcely  less  weighty.  The  conditions  for 
an  adequate  translation  are  far  more  favorable  now 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago. 

It  is  true  that  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
were  marked  in  Europe  by  a  wonderful  revival  of  He¬ 
brew  as  well  as  of  Greek  culture.  It  was  in  1500  that 
Ximenes  founded  his  university  at  Alcala,  and  provided 
for  the  teaching  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  as  well  as  Latin. 
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The  spirit  and  aim  of  England  and  Belgium  and  Ger¬ 
many  were  in  accord  with  those  of  Spain.  The  first 
Hebrew  grammar  in  Europe  was  published  in  1503; 
the  first  dictionary  of  Hebrew,  in  1506.  From  that  era 
the  work  had  progressed  steadily;  and  by  1611  Bux- 
torf  had  issued  his  Hebrew  lexicon  and  his  larger  and 
smaller  grammar. 

Yet  in  the  last  two  centuries  the  advance  has  been 
none  the  less  marked.  Within  that  time  the  under¬ 
standing  of  Hebrew  has  been  increased  by  a  study  of 
the  kindred  dialects.  A  profound  study  of  all  the 
Semitic  languages — Hebrew,  Arabic  including  the 
-dilthiopic,  and  Aramasan  including  the  Syriac  and 
Chaldee — has  thrown  great  additional  light  upon  each. 
Hebrew  lexicographers  and  grammarians  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  their  distinctive  departments.  Commen¬ 
tators  have  arisen  without  number.  The  famous  poly¬ 
glots,  putting  the  old  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  along¬ 
side  the  Hebrew  text,  have  been  multiplied.  The 
meaning  and  force  of  Hebrew  words  have  in  many  in¬ 
stances  been  re-determined,  and  the  knowledge  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  geography  and  history  has  greatly  increased.  The 
Hebrew  text  used  by  the  translators  of  the  Author¬ 
ized  Version  is  the  same  as  is  now  used;  but  the  Hebrew 
scholarship  of  that  time  was  far  less  than  that  of  the 
present. 

In  analogy  with  the  imperfections  of  the  King  James 
New  Testament,  the  Old  Testament  is  marred  by  a 
disregard  of  tenses  and  the  definite  article,  as  well  as 
by  errors  of  grammatical  construction,  and  mistakes  of 
actual  meaning.  In  the  main,  it  stands  as  a  monument 
of  accuracy  and  felicity  in  translation;  yet  it  needed 
revision  by  the  consecrated  learning  of  our  own  day. 

But  one  other  reason  for  the  New  Version  called  for 
mention  here.  It  is  the  reason  which  springs  from  the 
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fact  of  the  changes  which  three  centuries  have  brought 
to  the  English  language  itself.  English  as  a  literary 
language  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  era  of  Chaucer. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  in  constant  process  of 
change.  By  developments  within,  and  by  accessions 
from  without,  it  has  grown,  and  taken  on  new  form. 
In  Chaucer’s  time,  the  English  vocabulary  numbered 
scarce  more  than  thirty  thousand  words,  divided  almost 
equally  between  Anglo-Saxon  and  Graeco-Latin.  At 
present  we  have  over  two  hundred  thousand  words,  with 
hardly  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  Anglo-Saxon.  And 
less  than  midway  of  those  centuries  of  change  stands 
the  Authorized  Version.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
certain  Biblical  words  and  phrases  have  become  obso-  ! 
lete,  and  that  the  signification  of  certain  words  has 
changed  quite  beyond  recognition.  The  real  wonder  is 
that  the  proportion  of  such  words  and  phrases  is  not  ; 
vastly  greater  than  it  is.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  to 
demand  attention  and  correction. 

Thus,  in  brief,  the  very  arguments  which  at  first  j 
blush  might  favor  an  absolute  adherence  to  the  version 
which  has  long  been  in  use  turn  to  a  decisive  support  f 
of  the  Revision.  If  the  Bible  be,  indeed,  the  very  1 
word  of  God,  written  by  men  of  old  whom  the  Holy 
Ghost  inspired,  then  it  deserves  to  be  freed  from  all 
discoverable  errors  which  time  has  inflicted.  What  has 
come  in  through  human  mistake  should  be  removed,  if 
possible,  by  human  learning  and  devotion.  The  word 
of  light  and  life  eternal  should  be  so  presented  to  the 
people  that  the  original  and  glorious  meaning  shall  be 
perfectly  discerned.  In  this  matter  there  is  no  true 
reverence  nor  conservatism,  save  that  which  fixes  its 
most  intense  desire  upon  the  purity  of  the  text  itself, 
and  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  popular  translation. 
We  have  read  again  and  again  how  artists  have  wrought 
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with  tireless,  impassioned  care  in  the  restoration  of 
some  ancient  masterpiece.  For  the  preserving  of  what 
was  so  venerable  and  worthy,  no  labor  or  expense  has 
been  deemed  too  great.  How  much  more,  then,  should 
pious  scholarship  attempt  the  task  of  removing  those 
blemishes  which  human  fault  has  fixed  upon  the  Sacred 
Word!  To  refuse  to  do  it  were  practical  impiety  and 
unbelief.  All  the  while,  through  annotations  and  com¬ 
mentaries,  the  purifying  work  should  go  forward;  and, 
at  such  intervals  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  con¬ 
secrated  thought  and  feeling  of  Christendom,  the  cor¬ 
rections  should  be  embodied  in  a  new  revision. 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  the  appearance  of  the 
Revision  of  1881-85  was  opportune,  and  in  accord  with 
the  suggested  signs.  All  indications  conspire  to  give 
that  assurance.  From  time  to  time  the  attempt  has  been 
ventured.  Privately  or  semi-privately  the  great  work 
has  been  essayed.  The  continued  increase  of  Biblical 
scholarship  and  of  critical  material  has  inevitably 
turned  attention  to  the  subject.  The  modern  aug¬ 
mented  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  Sunday  schools  of  the 
world,  and  among  the  people,  has  emphasized  the  need. 
The  writings  of  holy  and  learned  men  in  support  of  a 
new  revision  have  aided  in  preparing  the  way.  God’s 
own  will  seems  to  have  guided  in  it  all.  It  was  appar¬ 
ently  designed  that  the  last  century,  in  the  midst  of 
its  other  advances,  should  give  to  mankind  the  purified 
text  of  Holy  Writ.  A  brief  reference  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  late  Revision  will  suffice  to  show  the 
direction  of  a  kindly  and  providential  hand.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Biblical  translation,  the  move¬ 
ment  was  both  international  and  inter-denominational. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1870,  the  Convocation  of  Can¬ 
terbury  in  England  appointed  a  Committee  of  eminent 
divines  and  Biblical  scholars  of  the  Established  Church, 
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with  power  to  revise,  for  public  use,  the  Authorized 
English  Version  of  1611.  Power  was  also  given  the 
Committee  to  associate  with  themselves  representative 
Biblical  scholars  of  other  denominations  and  of  other 
lands.  Accordingly,  in  1871,  by  invitation  of  the 
English  Committee,  a  similar  American  Committee  was 
formed,  embracing  distinguished  names  from  nearly  all 
branches  of  the  Christian  fellowship.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  English  revisers,  the  American  revisers  were  divided 
into  two  Companies, — one  for  the  Old  Testament,  and 
one  for  the  New. 

Among  the  more  widely-known  names  on  the  English 
side  were  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Browne,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
(chairman  Old  Testament  Company),  Archbishop 
Trench;  Bishop  Ellicott  (chairman  New  Testament); 
Bishops  Lightfoot,  Thirlwall,  and  Wilberforce;  Deans 
Alford,  Scott,  and  Stanley;  Rev.  Professor  Leathes; 
Canon  Westcott,  and  Prebendary  Scrivener.  On  the 
American  side  were  such  names  as  Philip  Schaff,  D.D., 
LL.D.  (president  of  committee) ;  Professor  William 
Henry  Green,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (chairman  Old  Testament 
Company) ;  Ex-President  T.  D.  Woolsey,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
(chairman  New  Testament) ;  Chancellor  Howard 
Crosby,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  Professor  Timothy  Dwight, 
D.D. ;  Professor  Matthew  B.  Riddle,  D.D.;  Professor 
T.  J.  Conant,  D.D. ;  Professor  H.  B.  Hackett,  D.D., 
LL.D.;  Professor  J.  Henry  Thayer,  D.D. ;  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ezra  Abbott,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  principles  of  procedure,  as  laid  down  by  both 
committees,  were  as  follows : — 

“I.  To  introduce  as  few  alterations  as  possible  into  the 
text  of  the  Authorized  Version,  consistently  with  faithful¬ 
ness. 

“II.  To  limit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  expression  of  such 
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alterations  to  the  language  of  the  Authorized  or  earlier 
Versions. 

“III.  Each  company  to  go  twice  over  the  portion  to  be 
revised;  once  provisionally,  the  second  time  finally. 

“IV.  That  the  text  to  be  adopted  be  that  for  which  the 
evidence  is  decidedly  preponderating;  and  that,  when  the  text 
so  adopted  differs  from  that  from  which  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion  was  made,  the  alteration  be  indicated  in  the  margin. 

“V.  To  make  or  retain  no  change  in  the  text,  on  the 
second  final  revision  by  each  company,  except  two-thirds  of 
those  present  approve  of  the  same,  but  on  the  first  revision 
to  decide  by  simple  majorities. 

“VI.  In  every  case  of  proposed  alteration  that  may 
have  given  rise  to  discussion,  to  defer  voting  thereon  until 
the  next  meeting,  whensoever  the  same  shall  be  required  by 
one-third  of  those  present  at  the  meeting;  such  intended 
vote  to  be  announced  in  the  notice  for  the  next  meeting. 

“VII.  To  revise  the  headings  of  chapters,  pages,  para¬ 
graphs,  italics,  and  punctuation. 

“VIII.  To  refer,  on  the  part  of  each  company,  when 
considered  desirable,  to  divines,  scholars,  and  literary  men, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  for  their  opinions.” 

Such  were  the  principles  voluntarily  adopted  by  the 
two  Committees.  In  the  full  spirit  and  breadth  of 
them  the  work  was  carried  forward.  The  Convoca¬ 
tion  of  Canterbury,  though  originating  the  movement, 
required  no  reference  of  the  result  to  its  decision.  Its 
noble  plan  proposed  the  putting  of  the  completed  work 
into  the  hands  of  the  people,  for  their  candid  and  deci¬ 
sive  judgment. 

The  permanently  active  members  of  the  English 
Committee  have  numbered  fifty-two,  and  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Committee,  twenty-seven.  Their  labor  has  been 
given  without  compensation.  The  expenses  of  the 
English  Committee,  for  travelling,  etc.,  have  been  paid 
by  the  University  presses  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
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The  expenses  of  the  American  Committee  have  been 
paid  by  voluntary  contributions  from  those  interested 
in  the  work.  In  England,  the  Revision  is  copyrighted, 
and  may  be  issued  only  by  the  University  presses.  In 
this  country,  the  American  revisers  declined  to  take 
out  a  copyright.  As  a  consequence  of  that  deliberate, 
sagacious  decision,  the  publishing  of  the  word  of  God 
is  open  to  all.  No  press  and  no  society  may  undertake 
to  fix  the  conditions  on  which  the  people  shall  receive 
the  purified  Scripture. 

It  still  remains  to  say  one  word  concerning  the  para¬ 
graph  system  according  to  which  the  New  Revision  is 
arranged.  It  would  seem  that  this  must  commend  it¬ 
self  to  all  thoughtful  readers.  Scarcely  ought  it  to 
any  to  seem  an  unwarranted  innovation.  In  truth,  it 
was  not  until  the  middle  ages  that  the  Bible  was  at  all 
divided  into  chapters,  and  not  until  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  that  the  New  Testament  was  divided  into  verses. 
Cardinal  Hugh  of  St.  Cher,  in  his  concordance  to  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  adopted  the  chapter  divisions  about 
A.D.  1244;  and  Robert  Stephens,  the  famous  French 
printer,  and  editor  of  manifold  editions  of  the  Bible, 
hastily  originated  the  verse  divisions  for  his  Greek  New 
Testament  published  in  1551.  It  is  still  further  to  be 
noted  that  Stephen’s  designation  of  verses  was  merely 
indicated  by  numerals  inserted  in  the  text.  It  was  not 
until  the  issue  of  the  Genevan  Bible,  in  1560,  that  the 
present  method  of  indication  by  initial  capital  letters, 
and  full  first  lines,  and  intermediate  blank  spaces,  was 
introduced.  The  early  Bibles  were  written  with  uni¬ 
form  letters,  in  continuous  lines,  without  division  be¬ 
tween  words,  and  without  punctuation. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  partial  restoration,  rather  than  an 
unwarranted  innovation,  that  the  Bible  is  published  in 
paragraphs  or  sections,  with  chapters  and  verses  indi- 
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cated  in  the  margin.  Such  a  natural  and  convenient 
method  will  surely  favor  the  true  perception  of  the 
Biblical  teaching.  It  will  consequently  invite  to  the 
more  delightful  and  extended  reading.  Both  sense  and 
charm  have  long  been  sacrificed  by  the  method  of  the 
King  James  version. 

Similar  considerations  of  clearness  and  attractiveness 
sustain  the  action  of  the  revisers  in  publishing  the 
poetry  of  the  Bible  in  something  of  metrical  form. 

And  thus,  with  most  ample  fitness  of  preparation,  and 
with  evident  faithfulness  of  intent  and  labor,  the  great 
work  has  been  wrought.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  Holy  Word  has  been  freed  from  many  a  minor 
and  humanly  originated  error.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that,  in  general,  we  now  have  the  results  of  the 
world’s  noblest  Biblical  learning.  In  undenominational 
fidelity  to  the  original  manuscript  authorities,  the  New 
Testament  was  revised  in  1881.  The  Old  Testament 
followed  in  1885.  That  which  was  excellent  in  either 
textual  purity  or  literary  style  has  been  retained. 
Only  the  human  mistakes  and  faults  have  been  removed. 
Therefore  let  the  New  Revision  be  welcomed.  Let  it 
be  judged  fairly.  Perchance  its  actual  merits  will  make 
it,  in  time,  the  Bible  of  all  English-speaking  Protes¬ 
tants.  Certain  it  is,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  fortunes 
of  this  Revision,  the  Bible  itself  will  spread  to  new 
influence,  and  ascend  to  new  conquest.  If  the  aim  of 
the  revisers  has  at  all  failed  of  fulfillment,  the  Master 
himself  will  yet  see  to  it  that  the  aim  be  not  abandoned. 
“The  sword  of  the  Spirit”  shall  be  freed  from  the  rust 
of  ages  and  the  dulling  interventions  of  earthly  error. 
“The  wisdom  of  God”  shall  be  discerned  in  its  unhin¬ 
dered  splendor.  “The  glorious  gospel  of  Christ” 
shall  move  forward  for  the  redemption  of  mankind. 
Against  the  Bible,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  the 
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powers  of  the  earth  and  the  hierarchies  of  the  air  may 
set  themselves.  Tyranny  may  gnash  upon  it  with  its 
teeth.  Unbelief  may  vex  it  with  endless  assault.  A 
world  which  in  its  wisdom  knows  not  God  may  essay 
to  contemn  it.  But  the  hatred,  the  assault,  the  scorn, 
will  only  serve  to  augment  the  Bible’s  glories.  The 
opposition  will  be  but  the  cloud,  to  make  yet  more 
resplendent  the  already  radiant  bow.  It  will  be  but 
the  tempest,  to  drive  to  new  shores  the  ship  that  can¬ 
not  be  ingulfed.  It  will  prove  but  the  presence  of 
peril,  to  show  the  invincible  pre-eminence  of  the  ever- 
living  truth. 


“There  is  no  storm  hath  power  to  blast 
The  tree  God  knows. 

No  thunderbolt,  nor  beating  rain, 

Nor  lightning-fash,  nor  hurricane: 

When  they  are  spent,  it  doth  remain. 

The  tree  God  plants  strikes  deeper  roots, 
Grows  higher  still, 

Spreads  broader  boughs;  for  God’s  sweet  will 
Meets  every  want.” 
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